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CLIMATIC EFFECTS ON GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE EFFECTS 
OF TROPICAL RESIDENCE* By C. A. MILLS 


ONTROVERSY has long raged over the question whether the white 

race can successfully acclimatize to tropical residence without a con- 
siderable sacrifice in vitality and level of physical existence. Tropical de- 
bility of white migrants has usually been attributed to the infectious and 
parasitic diseases so prevalent there, as weil as to the social and economic 
effects of the racial mixing which usually takes place. Nowhere have the 
direct effects of tropical climates been studied separately from these con- 
fusing social, economic, and disease factors. Such a study is here reported, at 
least in its first phases, with presentation of biologic evidences of a tropical 
depression in vitality seemingly dependent upon the climate itseif. These 
human findings agree closely with those obtained on experimentai animals 
under artificial climatic conditions simulating tropical residence. Difficuity 
in body heat loss seems to result in retarded growth and depressed vitality in 
man just as truly as it has been shown to do for experimental animals. 

The Panama Canal Zone offers a unique opportunity to study the effects 
of tropical residence upon a white population mass that has migrated from 
an energizing temperate climate. Tropical infectious and parasitic diseases 
have been kept at a minimum by rigid attention to sanitation and public 
health measures throughout inhabited portions of the Zone and in the 
contiguous more heavily populated portions of the Republic of Panama. 
Food deficiencies so often affecting tropical populations have been obviated 
by wholesale importation of foodstuffs from the United States and their 


* The collection of height, weight and menarchial data on Canal Zone school children was 
made possible through the interest of Brigadier-General M. C. Stayer, Chief Health Officer of 
the Panama Canal, and the cooperation of the school health personnel. Special credit is due Dr. 
George Eugene, school physician, for his use through the years of record forms which show 
length of residence in the Canal Zone in addition to other usual items of information. Actual 
collection and working up of the statistics by the author and his wife, Edith C. Mills, was 
made possible through an invitation from the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory to study in Pan- 
ama the effects of tropical climates upon man. 
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sale on a non-profit basis through commissary stores in the Zone. Mainte- 
nance of the large Mindi dairy, where dairy cows largely imported from the 
United States are fed upon imported rations according to the best known 
formu'a, assures an adequate supply of good milk at all times. Water supply 
for the entire Zone is from Gatun Lake. 

Into the rather mild tropical climate of the Canal Zone has gone a 
continual stream of American migrants, to live there under social, economic, 
dietary and sanitary conditions fully as favorable as exist in any of the 
northern communities from which the migrants came. Some American chil- 
dren born in the Zone have now grown to adulthood, while with American- 
born children of the Zone varying periods of tropical residence offer an 
opportunity of assaying the effects of the changed environment through 
the passing years. In very recent years the stream of migrants to the Zone 
has been much enlarged because of the new lock construction and increase 
in military defense forces. This affords a considerable mass of new migrants 
who have until recently been living in the United States, and the physical 
condition of these newcomers may well be taken as a yardstick in measuring 
the effects of the climate upon those who have already resided for varying 
periods of time in the Zone. 


ENVIRONMENTAL TEMPERATURE DOMINANCE OVER 
ANIMAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Before taking up the effects of tropical climates on man, it is well to 
consider the evidences of temperature dominance over the growth and de- 
velopment of experimental animals. Such dominance arises from the fact 
that growth is an energy consuming process, while the bodies of warm- 
blooded animals are not highly efficient as energy conversion machines. 
They utilize only 20-25% of their total combustion energy and must dis- 
sipate the remaining 75-70% as waste heat into the surrounding environ- 
ment. The dissipation of this waste heat must be accomplished readily, 
else fever and serious disturbances in physiologic functions quickly ensue. 
An intricate and highly effective heat loss mechanism has been developed 
for proper heat loss control (sweating and vaso-motor control of blood sup- 
ply to the skin), capable of meeting wide variations in ease of body heat loss 
over limited periods of time. But if the body be faced with any considerable 
difficulty in heat loss for 2 weeks or more, then a second type of control is 
brought into play to relieve the stress on the vasomotor and sweating 
mechanism. Cellular combustion is itself chen reduced through lowered 
activity in the controlling endocrine glands (thyroid, adrenals, pituitary). 
Oxygen utilization may decline 15-25%, even in the resting state, when 
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animals or men are forced to adapt to 90°F temperatures for 3 weeks or 
more. And for recovery back to a normal rate again a similar period of 
stimulating coolness is required. Body response to sudden heat or cold is 
thus labile and quickly adaptive, but with more prolonged changes in ease of 
body heat loss there occur profound and more lasting alterations in the 
combustion rate of the body tissues themselves. 

It is this external temperature dominance over tissue combustion rate 
which explains most climatic adaptive changes man exhibits over the earth. 
Since practically all body functions are energy-consuming in nature, it is 
not surprising that every index of vitality should rise or fall with change 
in cellular combustion rate. With optimal ease of body heat loss growth is 
most rapid, sexual functions develop earliest and reach greatest activity, 
resistance to infection is highest, and there is the greatest abundance of 
energy available for thought or action. When body waste heat can be dis- 
sipated only with difficulty, on the other hand, growth is slower, develop- 
ment of sexual functions more retarded and held to lower levels, resistance 
to infection and ability to produce iramune bodies sharply reduced, and the 
individual forced in every way to live at a lower existence level. Figure 1 
illustrates the sharp difference in growth rates white mice exhibit at 65°F 
and at 90-91°F (70% relative humidity), when all existence factors except 
ease of body heat loss are held constant and a well constituted diet is given 
in unlimited amount. Sexual cycles and fertility come on about 10% later 
at 90-91°F than at 65°F and conceptions are achieved with difficulty in the 
heat, although mating occurs just as freely as in the cooler environment. 
(For a more detailed presentation of such animal responses and literature 
citations, the reader is referred to the author’s book Medical Climatology 
published by Charles C Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, 1939.) 

Under natural climatic conditions domestic livestock show even more 
marked growth differences than those charted (Fig.1) for laboratory animals. 
On the cattle ranches of Panama it takes 4-5 years to produce a 900-pound 
steer ready for slaughter. In Iowa or nearby areas of the United States a 
1000-pound steer is usually marketed 1} to 2 years after birth. And the 
200-pound hog, made ready for market 6-7 months after birth in northern 
United States, takes 12-15 months for production in tropical heat. Tropical 
deficiencies in the animal diets may well be responsible for part of this 
growth depression, but from experimental studies we know that the major 
part of the growth retardation will persist no matter how perfect the diet 
used. Underfeeding and malnutrition would exist in the heat even with 
perfect food present in abundance, because the animals simply cannot dis- 
sipate the large amount of waste heat liberated by tissue utilization of the 
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higher food intake necessary for temperate zone growth rates. The tropical 
growth depression persists on to adult life, giving the small, lean stringy 
forms so commonly seen in moist heat regions. 


GROWTH OF WHITE MICE AT DIFFERENT TEMPERATURES 


2 
2 
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WEIGHT IN GRAMS. 


CONTROL GROUP (70-75°F) 

—X—X—K— COLD ROOM GROUP (65°F) 

—oO—0—0O— HOT ROOM GROUP (90°F) 
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AGE IN WEEKS. 
Fig. 1. Growth of White Mice at Different Temperatures. 


VITAMIN REQUIREMENTS IN TROPICAL HEAT 


Proper ease of body heat loss is of course not the only factor dominating 
cellular combustion. Cellular oxidation of glucose, which supplies us with 
greater part of our existence energy, is an intricate affair and is activated in 
its various steps by chemical catalysts. Several of these catalysts have now 
been recognized and isolated. Mainly they belong to the class of B vitamins, 
the best known of which is thiamin. With any one of these catalysts com- 
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pletely missing in the diet, animals or men are unable to utilize their food. 
Work of recent years has gone far to indicate just how much of each of these 
vitamin catalysts is required for health, and what symptoms may arise 
when their intake is inadequate. 

Of greatest importance from a climatic standpoint, however, is the recent 
discovery’ that the B vitamin requirements (for thiamin, pantothenic acid, 
and pyridoxine, at least) are sharply higher at 90°F environmental tem- 
peratures that at 65°F. Twice as much thiamin per gram of food is required 
at the higher temperature as at the lower. Symptoms of severe deficiency 
develop in the heat at food concentrations of vitamins that prove entirely 
adequate for animals kept in cooler quarters. No amount of increase in 
dietary vitamins, however, can bring growth rates in the heat up to those 
prevailing in the cold. Even with the best of diets, there remains about a 30% 
depression of growth rate in the heat. 

During a recent visit to Panama there was presented an opportunity to 
study human vitamin inadequacies in the tropical heat there prevailing. 
Using thiamin excretion in the urine as a good index of a subject’s status 
with respect to this vitamin, it was found that people living there on native 
foods (native meats particularly) were thiamin-deficient. Their daily 
thiamin output was at the lower limits of normal and larger amounts of the 
vitamin taken by mouth were required before their tissues became normally 
saturated than was the case with people of cooler climates. Tropically 
grown meats produced much less rise in thiamin excretion than did those 
imported from the United States. This was studied particularly with regard 
to lean pork, which is ordinarily very high in its B vitamin content. Pork 
loin from hogs grown in Panama produced only about half as much rise in 
thiamin excretion as did loin from hogs grown in northern United States. 
Eggs, usually another good source for the B vitamins, seemed to be deficient 
in Panama unless the hens were fed on rich imported food mixtures. 

Although the subject still needs much more thorough investigation, it 
does seem that people living in regions of tropical moist heat face a twofold 
handicap. Their requirement (per gram of food) for the B vitamins seems to 
be higher than it is in cooler climates, while the supply available in the na- 
tive meats is lower. These facts may well color the whole nutritional picture 
for tropical residents, since such vitamin inadequacy interferes with the 
cellular combustion from which must be derived the energy for all bodily 
activities and functions. Tropical climates may thus be doubly effective in 


1C. A. Mills, Environmental Temperatures and Thiamine Requirements (American Journal 
Physiology, 133, 1941), p. 525. 
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reducing existence level—by producing a difficulty in heat loss that neces- 
sitates a lowered tissue combustion rate, and by inducing an inadequacy in 
the vitamin catalysts so essential in this combustion process. It is probably 
not by chance that the vitamin B deficiency diseases occur chiefly among 
tropical and sub-tropical population masses. 


HUMAN GROWTH IN THE TROPICS 


In Table 1 are shown the mean heights and weights of Zone school chil- 
dren by age groups, sex, and birthplace. With the native Panamanians are 
grouped also migrants from the nearby countries of Central and South 
America or from the West Indies. Many American employees of the Canal 
Zone now live outside the Zone itself because of the housing shortage but still 
enjoy commissary privileges, while some other non-Zone residents also send 
their children to the Zone schools (with payment of tuition) but do not have 
access to commissary supplies. It was not feasible to differentiate between 
these two groups in collection of the height-weight data from the Zone school 
children, hence ‘‘Panamanian-born”’ includes those born in the Zone itself 
and in the Republic of Panama. 

Stature of the native Panamanians is seen to be decidedly inferior to 
that of Panamanian-born Americans. This is true of both sexes, of both 
height and weight, and of all age groups. Several factors can be considered 
to account for this physical inferiority. One is the fact that Panamanian 
children come of tropical parents who are themselves decidedly smaller than 
are the northern-born parents of the American children of Panamanian 
birth. Secondly, Panamanian residents and Panamanian employees of the 
Zone live on a lower economic level than do the Americans, using more of 
the cheaper native foods. This is particularly true of the meats which must 
serve as a large part of the source for their B vitamins. These three factors— 
smaller parental stock, poorly constituted dietary, and underfeeding 
—probably account for most of the stature differences between the Pana- 
manians and American children of Panamanian birth. 

American children born in the United States and residing in the Canal 
Zone less than one year are seen to be of larger average stature than are the 
Panamanian-born Americans of similar age groups. Numbers of cases in the 
various groups were inadequate to show differences of mathematical sig- 
nificance, but a general view of the statistics would seem to leave little 
doubt that the American-born children are of larger average size. This dif- 
ference, however, is largely one’of weight rather than height. In only three 
out of twelve age groups of boys, and two age groups of girls, did the 
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HEIGHT AND WEIGHT OF CANAL ZONE SCHOOL CHILDREN 


TABLE 1 


(By Age, Race, and Birthplace) 


Height 


Panamanian-born 


Panamanian-born 


Weight 


Age |__ American-born American-born 

Less than 1 yr. Less than 1 yr. 

| Americans | in Canal Zone , in Canal Zone 

nians nians cans 
Boys 

inches No. inches No. inches %* No. pounds pounds pounds %* 
6 46.26 128 47.03 37 47.02 100.1 43 45.04 47.77 49.83 104.3 
7 48.50 166 49.11 32 50.03 101.9 40 49.34 53.50 60.83 113.7 
8 50.22 170 50.84 36 51.43 101.2 49 54.79 58.19 60.46 103.9 
9 51.78 145 53.07 35 53.13 100.1 30 58.81 65.26 68.85 105.2 
10 53.73 173 55.91 35 55.27 98.9 35 65.10 76.64 75.93 99.1 
11 55.30 165 57.01 40 57.21 99.8 33 66.17 81.63 80.31 97.2 
12 57.27 180 59.42 25 59.26 100.2 95 78.76 89.17 92.85 104.1 
13 59.81 190 62.06 25 62.20 100.2 33 88.42 100.11 104.44 104.3 
14 61.85 115 65.10 25 63.25 97.2 24 99.64 109.09 108.75 99.7 
15 64.49 88 66.25 39 65.78 98.7 32 108.24 118.16 121.41 102.7 
16 66.47 31 68.01 40 69.08 101.6 25 120.56 132.25 134.10 101.4 
17 65.85 26 68.64 29 69.03 100.6 18 119.81 134.74 136.9 101.6 

Girls 

6 41.41 102 46.04 52 47.27 102.7 43 43.82 45.33 48.72 107.5 
7 48.53 137 48.96 28 49.21 100.6 35 49.62 53.21 53.50 100.5 
8 50.17 154 51.82 56 51.60 99.6 31 53.60 58.89 61.37 104.2 
MM 8.53 8.71 6.5 60.24 67.60 96.0 
10 54.64 183 54.99 43 55.42 100.8 24 67.66 74.36 75.00 100.9 
11 56.75 163 57.71 63 58.22 100.9 53 76.21 81.87 86.37 105.5 
12 59.18 152 60.14 25 60.94 101.3 40 88.62 95.50 104.13 109.0 
13 60.95 173 62.18 39 61.61 99.1 46 95.79 104.42 105.54 101.1 
14 62.26 101 63.76 40 63.65 99.8 19 100.33 117.38 111.97 95.4 
15 62.55 79 63.76 30 63.91 100.2 29 107.44 118.17 123.71 104.7 
16 62.37 47 63.60 20 63.96 100.6 24 105.00 114.17 118.33 103.6 
17 62.67 18 63.94 11 64.39 100.7. 9 111.11 119.77 124.72 104.1 


* Percentages are calculated on basis of Panamanian-born American heights and weights 


as 100%. 
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Panamanian-born American children show a heavier average weight than 
did those newly arrived from the United States. 

The effect of varying length of residence in the Canal Zone upon children 
migrating there from the United States was calculated in a different manner. 
Numbers in each age group were inadequate for calculating means or stable 
averages, so the height and weight of each child was calculated on a per- 
centage basis, using the height and weight of the corresponding age group 
of Panamanian-born Americans as the normal (100%). Percentage figures 
for all age groups were then lumped together and classified by years of resi- 
dence in the Canal Zone. Table 2 presents the findings obtained from this 
calculation. 

Average height of boys migrating to the Zone and residing there for more 
than one year is seen to be below the standard of the Panamanian-born 
Americans of similar age until residence in the Zone has been extended to 
10 years or more. The same is predominantly true of the girls’ height. The 
weight percentages are more variable but of practically the same signifi- 
cance. Although the incoming American children with more than one year 
of Zone residence average slightly heavier than those born in the Canal Zone, 
they weigh less than do those newly arriving from the United States. 
American-born boys and girls weigh about 3% more during their first year 
of Zone residence than do those of similar ages born in the Zone, while in 
height they are only very slightly superior. After more prolonged Zone 
residence this weight advantage is almost all lost. The retarding effects of 
more prolonged residence in the Canal Zone are therefore about equally 
evident in the height and weight changes. Table 2 shows that in actual 
numbers there are more of the migrants below the Panamanian-born Ameri- 
can standards, in both height and weight, than there are above. 

While Americans born in Panama are roughly 10% heavier and 3% taller 
than native Panamanians of similar age, they are at the same time about 
3% lighter and slightly shorter than are the American-born children who 
have been living in the Zone less than one year. After more prolonged Zone 
residence, the incoming American children are actually shorter (in average 
height) than are those born in the Zone, and they have lost most of their 
weight advantage resulting from former temperate zone residence. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SEXUAL FUNCTIONS 


Menarchial data previously presented* has pointed out the fallacy of 
the belief in early tropical maturity. This belief, however, has been widely 


2 C. A. Mills, Geographic and Time Variation in Body Growth and Age at Menarch (Human 
Biology 9, 1937), pp. 43-56. 
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HEIGHTS AND WEIGHTS OF AMERICAN-BORN CHILDREN RESIDING MORE 
THAN ONE YEAR IN THE CANAL ZONE 


Years in 


Canal Zone | % of Pan.-born 


Height 


Number of Cases 


(Heights and Weights of Panamanian-born Americans= 100%) 


Weight 


| Number of Cases 


% of Pan.-born | 


Amer. normal | Below Above | Amer. normal | Below Above 
| 100% | 197) 100% | 100% © 100% 
Boys 
1.0— 1.9 99.6 87 22 69 99.1 88 23 54 
2.0— 2.9 99.7 29 15 27 99.6 41 7 24 
3.0—- 3.9 98.7 21 3 10 98.5 28 s 10 
4.0—- 4.9 99.1 18 3 11 98.9 15 5 10 
5.0- 5.9 99.1 13 4 il 101.2 7 4 11 
6.0- 6.9 99.0 15 1 8 100.4 7 4 6 
7.0- 7.9 98.6 7 2 5 102.7 0 2 2 
8.0—- 8.9 97.0 10 0 1 97.5 8 1 3 
9.0- 9.9 99.0 5 1 2 98.8 9 2 2 
10.0-10.9 101.1 4 2 4 97.8 7 3 2 
11.0-11.9 100.1 & 5 7 98.9 7 1 7 
12+ 101.7 4 2 3 99.3 17 11 14 
All 99.4 216 60 158 99.2 234 71 145 
Girls 

1.0- 1.9 102.7 85 6 79 101.4 85 4 75 
2.0- 2.9 99.7 28 3 26 100.2 40 1 30 

3.0- 3.9 102.5 18 0 15 59.1 22 0 2 
4.0- 4.9 97.6 19 0 13 99.7 14 2 

5.0- 5.9 99.5 17 1 & 103.5 s 1 

6.0—- 6.9 99.4 11 0 10 97.4 13 0 6 
7.0- 7.9 99.9 7 1 7 105.0 3 0 3 
8.0—- 8.9 92.0 s 0 3 100.2 9 0 6 
9.0- 9.9 104.7 4 0 4 93.9 & 1 4 
10.0-10.9 107.7 2 1 7 94.0 6 1 6 
11.0-11.9 104.5 13 1 6 105.8 5 1 8 
12+ 106.0 5 0 4 101.2 16 1 22 
All 101.4 217 13 182 100.5 229 11 206 


t 

== - —— - 
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held over the earth among all races and back through historical times. All 
references to the subject in medical literature, back through the centuries 
to Hippocrates in Early Greece, proclaim the belief but always without sup- 
porting evidence. Certainly no statistical evidence at present available 
shows sexual maturity to be hastened in regions of tropical heat. Onset of 
the menses and of fertility are now earliest in middle temperate latitudes 
and markedly retarded in tropical heat or polar cold. It may well be that 
the firmly held belief in early tropical maturity had its origin several thou- 
sand years ago nearer the last Ice age, when present middle temperate 
latitudes had polar climates and optimal climatic conditions for man were 
to be found only in what are now tropical or sub-tropical lands. 

Using illegitimate first birth statistics, it was shown a few years ago® 
that there exists a real retardation in the onset of fertility in regions of 
tropical moist heat such as Manila, Hong Kong, or Panama. In Manila 
the maternal age at first birth is the same whether this birth be legitimate 
or illegitimate—21.8 years with both groups. During a recent visit to 
Panama a limited number of first birth records were made available at the 
Santo Tomas Hospital, which handles the greater part of the charity hospi- 
talization for Panama City. Table 3 presents the findings obtained from 150 
first-birth records of charity cases. Similar data obtained in Cincinnati, 
Richmond, and Manila are included for comparison. 


TABLE 3 


MENARCHIAL AGES AND MATERNAL AGEs AT First BirTH IN PANAMA 
(CHARITY CASES ONLY) 


| | 


| Mothers’ Age in Years at | Lag in Fertility 


Subjects No. |(Menarche to First 
Cases Menarche | First-birth Conception) 

Married 18 14.22+0.25  20.22+0.72 $.2 
Unmarried 132 14.05+0.08 20.08 +0.19 5.2 
Unmarried Negro girls of | 

Cincinnati 33 13.44+0.13 18.08+0.28 3.9 

Richmond 56 13.46+0.09 18.21+0.19 4.0 
Filipinos in Manila 22 14.73+0.16 21.72+0.50 | 6.3 


In Table 3 we see, among charity patients in whom sexual restraint is 
probably at a minimum, practically the same maternal age at first birth 


*C. A. Mills, and Cordelia Ogle, Physiologic Sterility of Adolescence (Human Biology, 8 
1936), pp. 607-615. 
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whether the mother be married or unmarried. The menses come on earlier 
than in Manila but later than in Cincinnati or Richmond, and illegitimate 
first births also come at an earlier age than in Manila but later than in 
Cincinnati. The so-called “lag in fertility’ at Cincinnati is 3.9 years, at 
Panama 5.2 years, and at Manila 6.3 years. These human findings are 
analogous to those reported on experimental animals subjected to moist heat 
and stimulating coolness. It would therefore seem that the age-old belief 
in early tropical maturity so widely held by man should be abandoned. 

Menarchial data on Canal Zone school girls were also obtained from the 
seventh to twelfth grades. Table 4 presents the change in mean menarchial 
age that occurs with prolongation of Canal Zone residence. The menses 
are seen to have begun latest in the Panamanian-born American girls and 
earliest in those newly arrived from the United States. It should be borne in 
mind that the ages given here are of comparative value only, for many of 
the girls in these grades had not yet begun to menstruate. Similar data col- 
lected only from girls of the eleventh and twelfth grades in one school are 
included in Table 4 to show what the more nearly final menarchial ages of 
the various groups would be. 

TABLE 4 


MENARCHIAL AGES OF AMERICAN GIRLS IN THE CANAL ZONE SCHOOLS 


Group 7th to 12th Grades 11th and 12th Grades Only 


Panamanian-born 12.89+0.05 (197) 13.75+0.23 (24) 
American-born 

Less than 1 yr. in C.Z. 12.51+0.11 (85) 13.06+0.21 (16) 
1.0 to 1.9 yrs. in C.Z. 12.78+0.08 (87) 13.36+0. 11 (43) 


(Figures in parentheses indicate number of cases.) 


These menarchial statistics on the Zone school girls bear out the data on 
height-weight changes presented on an earlier page. Growth and sexual 
development seem to have progressed most rapidly in the children who have 
only recently left temperate coolness to enter the Canal Zone warmth. With 
prolongation of the residence, more and more of the advantages of former 
temperate zone residence are lost. 

* * 

Unsatisfactory as are these statistics on Canal Zone school children be- 

cause of lack of adequate numbers to establish mathematical significance 


of the observed group differences, they still carry a considerable value as 
indicating a tropical depression of growth and development under living 


| 
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conditions almost ideal except for the tropical heat factor. Much more de- 
tailed study might well be given to the Canal Zone population in an effort 
to establish with greater certainty the extent of the climatic effects. Com- 
parison of adult stature of Zone-born Americans with that of their American- 
born parents would be valuable, for it would seem that one might expect to 
find such tropically-born offspring to be smaller than their parents instead 
of larger as has been the rule for recent generations in the United States. 

Man does indeed seem to be dominated in his growth, speed of develop- 
ment, and final adult stature by the ease or difficulty with which he is able 
to dissipate from his body the waste heat of his cellular combustion. Human 
anthropology must take into account this dynamic responsiveness to en- 
vironmental temperatures exhibited by man and other warm-blooded 
animals. Mass differences in stature or development seem more likely to 
depend on proper food supply or on the facility with which food utilization 
in the cells can be carried out than on racial or inborn characteristics. All 
foreign stocks of inferior racial stature have shown marked stature improve- 
ment after migrating to the intense climatic stimulation of the central 
latitudes of North America. Individual stature may well be influenced to a 
major degree by parental factors, but with population masses food availabil- 
ity and climatic stimulation seem to overshadow the hereditary elements. 

It is impossible yet to say just how much of the growth depression ob- 
served in Canal Zone school children is due to tropical heat and how much 
to the higher vitamin requirements there existing. Much of the stature dif- 
ference between native Panamanian children and the Zone-born Americans 
may be on the basis of greater vitamin deficiency in the former, for the 
Panamanian families of the Zone use meats tropically produced while the 
Americans use some imported meats. There is at present being made an 
assay of the differences in vitamin content of meats produced under varying 
climatic conditions and with varying degrees of vitamin inadequacy in the 
animal diets. Much indeed yet remains to be learned concerning the nu- 
tritional problems population masses face and particularly concerning the 
wide variations in these problems under different climatic conditions. This 
study of the Canal Zone school children would seem, however, to provide at 
least a partial answer to the question whether there really is a growth de- 
pression in tropical heat. Migration from temperate zones to the tropics 
does indeed entail a developmental retardation, no matter how great the 
precautions taken to avoid dietary deficiencies and disease dangers. 

These findings of growth retardation in tropical warmth may be of sig- 
nificance in regard to the growth tide reversal that seems now to be taking 
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place in American college youth.‘ With the unseasonable warmth so largely 
prevailing since 1929, there has been encrvaching upward from the South a 
distinct tendency toward smalier stature and retarded development among 
college youth. Any such depressing effect of rising earth temperature levels 
upon human growth is probably due to the more severe summer heat 
periods rather than to a rise in mean annual temperatures. Association of 
human growth rates and general vitality with prevailing temperature 
levels at once gives us a direct interest in future temperature trends on earth. 
With a generally rising trend in evidence for almost a century now, the 
suspicion is aroused that perhaps we are descending into another millenium 
of heat such as afflicted the earth during the Dark Ages, and that the 
present beginnings of growth recession may turn into a profound racial 
decline. It is this aspect of climatic effects that calls for all possible ac- 
cumulation and study of whatever statistics may be available. 
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INVENTION AND CULTURAL CHANGE By H. G. BARNETT 


S ONE result of a study of cultural change made in 1938, it appeared to 
the writer that a significant relation exists between one aspect of the 
acceptance of newly introduced traits and the phenomenon of invention. 
On the basis of the data collected then, a proposition regarding responses to 
alien traits was formulated in the following terms: that the members of two 
contacting societies consistently fail to make or accept cross-cultural sub- 
stitutions of traits and behaviors when these, as is most often the case, are 
overtly unlike, no matter how certainly they may be shown to perform 
equivalent functions in the two cultures.’ At the same time it seemed that 
the process of functional substitution was precisely what constituted an 
invention. 

If valid, these propositions raised a problem, for it is generally accepted 
that the meeting of two cultures is a stimulus rather than a deterrent to in- 
vention. Taking the view that a paradox was involved, the writer felt that 
the apparent contradiction could be resolved, first, by a closer analysis of 
invention; and second, by another attack on the problems connected with 
cultural innovations resulting from the contact of two peoples. In pursuance 
of the first requirement a number of modern inventions have been studied; 
for the second the contact of the Tsimshian of British Columbia and the 
whites was chosen for data to be used as a check upon those already ob- 
tained.? The results, as far as this problem is concerned, appear below. 

Before proceeding with the analysis it is necessary to point out that 
traits in their dynamic relationships do not behave as discrete inflexible 
wholes. They have several aspects, and these manifest themselves clearly 
when the trait is undergoing change. Under such conditions it becomes ap- 
parent that every trait has a form, a meaning, and a function; or, perhaps 
better stated, a conceptualization in these terms adds greatly to our meager 
stock of tools for dealing with the processes of cultural change. Linton first 
formulated these concepts, and the reader is referred to his discussion of 
them; they are used here as he has defined them.® 

However, to these three, so it seems, there must be added a fourth vari- 
able; namely, the principle of a trait. The principle is the scheme or theme 
about which the form is organized, and it is an inherent part of both material 


1H. G. Barnett, Culture Processes. (American Anthropologist, vol. 42, no. 1, 1940), pp. 
38-42. 


? Funds for this field trip were provided by the American Philosophical Society during the 
summer of 1940. 


3 Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York, 1936), pp. 402-411. 
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and non-material traits, as we tacitly recognize when we speak about the 
principle of the lever, or the principles of matrilineal descent and collective 
responsibility. The principle is the dynamic aspect of form; that quality or 
property which manifests itself only when the form is in action. It is the 
scheme of this action and we may answer the question as to principle by 
inquiring into the arrangement of parts which is essential to performance. 
A principle is an operative system or plan and in itself has nothing intrinsi- 
cally to do with human behavior, although the latter shapes itself about 
principles. It is advisable to distinguish at once between these operational 
principles which are action schemes, and still others which might be termed 
principles of construction. 

Linton has discussed the complex interrelations of the different aspects 
of a trait and we need not go into them here, but it is desirable at this point 
to stress the importance of the well recognized arbitrary connection between 
a given form and the meaning-function construction put upon it by a 
particular culture. This is the crux of the problem, for although objectively 
all such constructions are arbitrary, once established they take on the 
quality of inexorable fitness for the members of a society wherein that par- 
ticular interpretation is the mode; and it is only the extraordinary indi- 
vidual, the inventor, who can dissociate the component elements and en- 
vision the possibilities of other combinations. For it is the severance of the 
traditional form-meaning connection, by reason of an insight into under- 
lying principle, which produces the observed occurrences of different forms 
having the same function, or the same form having different functions. 
Furthermore, there is a pattern or formula which yields these alternative 
associations and so characterizes the process which we call invention. 

This conviction stems from an analysis of what has taken place in a wide 
variety of concrete cases of invention. The material comes from what de- 
scriptive matter there is on the subject but even more helpfully from such 
pictures of original models and statements of purpose and patent coverage 
(meaning and function) as have been accessible. Every case analyzed con- 
forms to a scheme which can be characterized in terms of either one of two 
complementary propositions. One of these states that an invention entails 
an insight into the principle operating in a familiar form and serving a 
familiar function to the end that the same principle be envisioned and uti- 
lized in a new form to serve a new function. Colloquially we might say that 
here is an old way of doing something different. In effect what results is the 
same principle operating through two different forms to serve two different 
functions. Parenthetically, the “‘new’’ form in the beginning is usually not 
new; it is commonly a derivative of the old one, is suggested by it, and in the 
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initial conception is the same form bodily lifted from the old context. This 
is as clear as can be in the first models of technological inventions; at most 
the old form at first is only slightly modified to suit the requirements of the 
new context. It is only later and even then gradually that the new form 
becomes better adapted to the new function. Any one can testify to this 
when he reflects upon it. 

The other proposition which comprehends the process of an invention 
states that the inventor through his insight into principle perceives the 
possibility of utilizing two different principles, already acting through two 
different but familiar forms, to achieve the same function. Colloquially, 
this would be a new way of doing the same thing. I have called this the ob- 
verse of the first proposition for in all common-run inventions the two are 
concomitant, one being the complementary aspect of the other. This can 
easily be appreciated by comparing the two colloquial expressions. Which 
one is used depends upon the speaker’s point of view, and they amount to 
the same thing. The reason for this is that most inventions are on the one 
hand suggested by a device already in operation (using the same principle) 
and on the other hand are intended to be a substitute (an “‘improvement”’) 
for another one also already in operation but using a different principle. 
Thus the automobile jack using the lever and ratchet principles has long 
been familiar to car owners and mechanics. More recently there appeared a 
device serving the same function but necessarily having a different form, for 
it employed a different principle: the screw jack. This, it seems evident, 
was suggested by a different form (a vise or compressor) serving entirely 
different functions. On the one hand this was a principle departure and a 
functional substitute, and on the other it was a reapplied principle and a 
functional departure; from the viewpoint of the automobile mechanic it was 
a new way to do the same thing, from the viewpoint of the bookbinder or 
carpenter it was an old way to do something different. 

This example of the jack brings out a further fact in evidence of the 
affirmation that the two propositions are complementary, that we are deal- 
ing with a unit sequence of borrowing-to-substitute. The mechanic would 
undoubtedly find the screw jack more familiar than would the carpenter. 
This is because the inventor anticipated the substitition, and the form to 
be substituted for dominated his idea of what a jack should look like. The 
screw jack therefore retained only such differential elements as were 
requisite to the operation of the new screw pressure principle. 

The majority of inventions fall into this pattern and can easily be demon- 
strated to conform to it. Stated succinctly it is the borrowing of a form and 
a principle from one functional context for the purpose of substituting them 
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in another context formerly serviced by a different form and principle, That 
this is psychologically correct is indicated by the telltale character of the 
borrowed forms of first models. They link one way or the other and show 
their kinship either with the form with the same principle or with the one 
for which they are to substitute functionally. There is moreover the obvious 
and explicit purpose of replacement which in our day stimulates a deliberate 
hunt for substitutes with the hope that the new form and principle will not 
only be accepted as a functional equivalent and alternate but will supersede 
the older device and submerge it in the market. 

The validity of the concept must be left to the reader. It can readily be 
tested on any invention the background of which is known. Throughout, it 
is to be noted that the genius of invention lies in disencumbering form of its 
traditional associations, of seeing it objectively with respect to its active 
principle and its possibilities for other meanings and functions. 

The propositions offered can be diagrammed, and perhaps for the reader 
as for the writer their character and validity can be revealed to advantage 
by a presentation of the scheme which has been used in clarifying and han- 
dling the abstract relationships embodied in them. They can also be stated 
in terms of a proportional equation (A:B as X:Y) but this does not give 
any further insight into the process. 


G F 


A B 


In this diagram A and B symbolize different principles; C, D, and E 
represent different forms, although D may draw upon either C or E asa 
model; F and G represent different functions. Each line therefore represents 
a trait, and the convergence of two of them represents the recognition of a 
common function for them at G, or of a common principle acting in them at 
B. Divergence of lines represents different functions at F and G the traits 
being connected by a common principle at B, or a difference in principles at 
A and B connected by a common function at G. Line BCF may be visualized 
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as the borrowing line swinging over to the left on pivot B to create a new 
invention BDG which then substitutes for an old one AEG. 

As said this scheme describes what takes place in the majority of inven- 
tions. Let us speak of these as of class A, for there are two variations upon 
the pattern. Neither requires any new conception; they are essentially the 
same and conform to the above scheme except that in one case (class B) the 
trait BCF, the prototype, is missing or not apparent; and in the other (class 
C) the trait AEG, the one to be substituted for, is either non-existent or 
perhaps unrealized. In the diagram for the case of class B inventions the 
line BCF may be thought of as dotted to indicate uncertainty or vagueness, 
and likewise line AEG for class C; for as we shall see they might correspond 
to realities only dimly or indirectly appreciated by the inventor, so rendering 
the pattern of the process not at all different from the regular class A. 

Class B inventions are the most remarkable, the most “revolutionizing” 
ones. The layman stands in awe of them and for a very good psychological 
reason which harks back to the standard scheme or dual proposition set up. 
They are striking because they appear to spring up from nowhere; that is, 
they do not draw upon an existing prototype for a principle. In other words, 
they rest upon the discovery of a new principle, and for this reason they are 
more uncommon, call for more experimentation and insight, and in their 
consequences are more startling. Each such discovery of a principle with its 
totally new form then follows the familiar pattern of a functional substitu- 
tion for an old trait (AEG), so that the BDG-AEG part of our diagram still 
represents the situation. And it is to be noted that this abbreviation of the 
standard class A pattern occurs only with the initial discovery of a new 
principle, if at all; for in many instances of initial discovery the principle 
has long been in operation in some form in nature, and this may provide the 
inventor with a prototype and an inspiration. At other times a principle is 
discovered in a fortuitously created form which then becomes the prototype. 

It remains to be suggested that many striking inventions at first glance 
appear to belong to this class B category but actually do not. That is, they 
do not depend upon the discovery of a new principle but only simulate this 
since they utilize a well-known principle but in reverse action. Thus the 
circulation of water can be utilized either to heat a radiator or to cool a 
gasoline engine; the reciprocating piston either to compress air or to drive a 
locomotive; the propeller either to pull an airplane or to cool a room; the 
hydraulic piston either to press pulp or to lift an elevator; the water wheel 
either to drive a mill or a steam boat; the electro-magnetic field either to 
drive a street car as a motor, or to generate electricity or light as a dynamo. 
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In all these pairs the principle is the same and the function depends merely 
upon which end of the machine is tied down so to speak. 

We may now turn to the class C inventions, and if of class B we can say 
that they take greater insight than A, of this class we might say that they 
take greater foresight—or foolhardiness, which often amounts to the same 
thing. For in these cases the left arm of our diagram is missing or dotted, 
which, culturally interpreted, means that there is nothing which they aim at 
displacing, or at least nothing obvious. This means in turn that no need is 
felt for them and they are strays looking for a function. They are definitely 
the queers among inventions variously called fantastic, ridiculous, inane, 
useless, or ahead of their time. The magazine Time periodically makes a 
sardonic report of these vagaries. Listed in the July 29, 1940 issue, p. 42, 
are, among others, these patented inventions: women’s shoes which can be 
raised or lowered by a screw operated jack in the heels; a golf putter equipped 
with a two handled grip and a leveling gauge; a non-slip crutch with 
three legs instead of one; an electrically heated toilet seat; a wind driven 
wagon with wind vanes mounted on the wheels; and an apparatus which 
wakes a drowsing motorist by blowing ammonia vapor in his face when he 
relaxes his grip on the wheel. 

Although I have no precise information to offer on the inspirations for 
these inventions, I think that they bear in themselves sufficient evidence as 
to their character. A prototype trait (BCF) employing the same principle 
to meet a diverse need is obviously operative in every case: for the shoes, 
any one of several things, perhaps a car jack; for the golf club, a carpenter’s 
or other level; for the crutch, some tripod arrangement as for cameras, 
transits, etc.; for the motorist, a spray atomizer of various descriptions and 
purposes; for the toilet seat, a warming pad, etc. As for the existence or 
non-existence of the traits (AEG) employing a different principle and form 
for which these might substitute it can be said that a case can be made out 
for their existence in every instance, but for some the construction might 
seem fantastic. The golf club level, for example, might be construed to be a 
functional equivalent and substitute for human muscular coordination; or 
the toilet seat for human body warmth; or the lady’s shoe for several pairs 
of shoes of different heights. But this last construction is not so preposterous, 
and with it we begin to grade into those cases in which real AEG traits 
exist. Thus the ammonia vapor awakener Clearly offers a substitute for the 
different principles operating in the different forms (pills, drinks, etc.) now 
offered on the market for keeping the motorist awake. In this instance there- 
fore we have the standard class A pattern. Likewise the pills in their turn 
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conform to the standard pattern, the trait they substituted for being the 
common custom of drinking coffee and other stimulants to keep awake. But 
with this, that is coffee, we seem to have reached again a class C innovation; 
for the only thing it appears to substitute for is human will power and en- 
durance. 

This gives us a clue for a refinement of our concepts and leads to an 
interesting inference. It will be observed that unqualified instances of in- 
ventions of either class B or class C are comparatively rare, and that both 
kinds grade into the larger class A pattern. It will be remembered further 
that the characteristics of an undoubted class B invention is the discovery 
of a new principle. This means that it does not draw upon any antecedent 
culture trait. It does however draw upon nature, that is, upon the inherent 
consistencies of the physical world on the one hand and—until it can be 
shown otherwise—upon the inherent qualities of social living on the other. 
The complement of this kind of an invention, as has already been pointed 
out, belongs to class C. These constructions have been characterized as being 
non-substitutional. But the analysis in the preceding paragraph points to 
this refinement: that while they do not substitute for any culture trait, they 
can be characterized specifically by the fact that they substitute for what 
have previously been functions of the physical and mental equipment of the 
human machine. This makes it easier to understand why a toilet seat 
warmer, for example, sounds so ludicrous, and why the Rube Goldberg 
“inventions” of a few years ago appeared where they did; namely, in the 
funny papers. The notion of an invention to lift a man’s fork to his mouth, 
or to put him to bed, or to do his thinking for him is mildly funny if not 
absurd. Still this has been the course of development of the whole of culture. 
From one point of view the essential nature of culture is that it modifies the 
direct expression of man’s innate physical and mental equipment by inter- 
posing a complex nexus of auxiliary and intermediary mechanisms between 
him and his natural and social environment. 

Perhaps it will have occurred to the reader that there is logically one 
further possible combination of our four variables which has not yet been 
mentioned. This would result from the development of a new form using the 
same principle and serving the same function. Diagrammed, this set of 
relationships would look like a diamond. If we are correct in the preceding 
analysis, this fact alone should suggest to us that in this case we are not 
dealing with an invention. But we need not put our trust in such a rule of 
thumb demonstration. For it will become apparent upon reflection that here 
we are dealing with an entirely different phenomenon, both psychologically 
and culturally. The product is certainly something new, but it is new only 
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in its formal aspects. The rest is as familiar as can be. The newness lies 
solely in formal modification and elaboration, and with this development 
we enter the domain of art. In this the ingenious and fanciful play with line, 
tone, color, and material comes into its own, for it is distinctly the artist 
who strives after oddity, singularity, and uniqueness of form. But if the 
object, institution, or behavior is to retain its original function and principle, 
there is quite definitely a limit to such imaginative embellishments on the 
bald “‘practical’’ form. Thus a vessel for holding cut flowers can vary almost 
infinitely in form, but it must retain the essential qualities which give ex- 
pression to the principle involved; it must be a watertight container with 
an opening at the top. The material can vary from any metal to any natural 
or any synthetic product, the shape from a plate to a globe with holes for 
the insertion of flower stems, the color at will, and so forth. The material 
objects of our daily life practically all bear witness to this process of artistic 
formal modification, and although the elaboration may seem to be without 
stint it requires only a little thought to see that it must confine itself to the 
limits prescribed by function and just as inescapably by principle. 

Since we are not given to thinking in such terms, it may smack of dogma- 
tism to insist that institutions and behaviors conform to this interpretation. 
If so, it would seem that its validity would be demonstrated beyond doubt 
if we can show that certain of our so-called art forms—prime media for 
gifted expression—bear out the argument. I believe that even in the so- 
called fine arts, as opposed to the applied, it is a commonplace that there are 
inviolable principles; that these can be taught; and furthermore, that they 
must be learned before an artist can try his wings. This is inspiration within 
bounds; it is inspiration with respect to form, not principle or function. The 
amateur poet or sculptor who thinks that art is simply an expression of self 
must soon find out differently. The existence of these principles, which are 
analogous to the utility requirements in the applied arts are the only justi- 
fication for art schools, since admittedly talent, that is, ingenuity in formal 
manipulation, cannot be taught. To take but one illustration I think it can- 
not be denied that the novel is built around, that is, embodies as an essen- 
tial part of its form, certain principles. We call these plots. There are a 
limited number of these and all of the play of artistic fancy and ingenuity is 
bent toward disguising this fact. This then is the field of art and the artist 
cannot overstep these boundaries by too great a formal elaboration without 
adulterating or doing violence to the plot and so altering the function of the 
story. Of course it is possible for a writer to envision the possibility of utiliz- 
ing the same plot (principle) to serve a new function, and this has been done. 
There was a man one day, probably long before stories came to be written, 
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who in this wise saw the possibility of using a story for propaganda purposes 
instead of as a vehicle for amusement, vicarious enjoyment, or escape from 
reality, and as a substitute for the cruder technique (principle) of harangu- 
ing. This man was an inventor, no less. But what he did is diagrammed on 
p. 17. He was not using the same principle in a different form for the same 
function, which is what we are here considering and calling art. It seems 
therefore that there is some real justification for holding propaganda as a 
suspect art form, for the propagandist tries to obscure functions through 
simulating an art or information form or medium; and the hold which form 
has upon minds in determining meaning is the fact which contributes to his 
purpose. 

This illustration also demonstrates very neatly a point the significance 
of which will appear later; namely, that artistic elaboration may so com- 
pletely obscure the primary, idea-in-mind principle as to render it problem- 
atical and afford the objective observer with grounds for seeing embodied 
in the form other principles allowing of other functions. The observer then, 
from the artist’s viewpoint, but not from his own, would be an inventor. 
Relayed into functional terms, which is the way in which we think of these 
things, all of us are familiar with such ambiguities. The propagandist plays 
upon this possibility; and if our modern designer is outraged when we 
naively confuse his formal evening creation with a negligee, or his “func- 
tional” floor lamp with a hat rack, he may temper his exasperation with the 
consolation that this is a common human failing not totally devoid of 
creativeness. 

The relevance of this extended discussion of invention to the matter of 
culture contacts will become apparent from this key fact: that along the 
inter-cultural contact line in the two situations studied, form has been de- 
terminative of function with an almost predictable regularity. Then recall- 
ing what has been said of the inventor’s emancipation in this regard, the 
inference is that in the comparatively few instances where form has not been 
so determinative we have what amounts to an invention. But a curious 
situation develops and this requires exposition. 

In the meeting of two cultures we have the problem of the conjunction 
of already well established and functioning traits. They are already in 
existence so that it is not a question of their creation but of the psychological 
responses to their juxtaposition. Since we are concerned specifically with 
what happens to newly introduced forms, one way to approach the problem 
is from the angle of sameness and difference of the old and the new traits. 
This gives us a purchase point, a place to start. Sameness is, of course, a 
matter of judgment and this issue will come up later. Just now we can agree 
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that traits do differ. With respect to their formal differences and in terms of 
their other variables there are four possible combinations resulting from the 
meeting of two cultures: different forms utilizing different principles but 
serving the same function; different forms utilizing the same principle 
but serving different functions; different forms utilizing the same principle 
to serve the same function; and different forms utilizing different principles 
for different functions. It will be observed that this amounts to a restate- 
ment of the propositions already dealt with under inventions, but now we 
focus our attention upon the comparison of traits, rather than upon their 
genetic connections. And the question is, do the common denominators in 
these combinations prepare the way or provide a basis for the integration 
of new forms? Does a recipient culture proceed to replace old traits with 
introduced ones having the same function, or with those operating on the 
same principle? We may begin with the category of two different contacting 
forms operating on different principles but having the same function in 
their respective cultures. 

Due to the facts that cultures vary qualitatively and that most traits 
have more than one function, it is unusual for two forms in different cultures 
to have completely identical functions. More often only one or two rather 
than the total number of their several functions will overlap. Thus the ship’s 
boat of the early traders and later the row boat had only partially the same 
functions as the Tsimshian canoe, the one being only an auxiliary means of 
conveying goods and persons by water, the other being the sole means of so 
doing and better adapted to river traffic. Nevertheless, with the requisite 
alterations of form accompanying practically all adaptations, the row boat 
could have served the Indian as a functional substitute for his canoe. But 
different operational principles (paddling vs. rowing) and different forms 
were involved. These were definitive for the Indian and he did not accept 
the row boat as the equivalent of his canoe. It had not the same meaning 
attached to it, hence could not be substituted in the old native complexes: 
it was not an accredited potlatch gift, it was not used in ceremonial visits, 
canoe makers did not become row boat builders, etc. This example provides 
us further with an instance of the meaning significance of construction 
techniques. The canoe was made by excavating a log and in preparation for 
this, and during the course of it, the maker followed a rigid regimen of ritual 
procedure, taboos, etc. The row boat, though it would also entail the split- 
ting, adzing, steaming and bending of frame and boards, was nevertheless 
judged to be something entirely distinct from the canoe because it was put 
together differently. My informants found the suggestion of a transfer of 
the ritual associations to the row boat rather ludicrous. 
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The same refusal to equate two functionally equivalent forms operating 
on different principles characterizes the response to a number of other in- 
troductions. Instances of this sort in material culture are multiple, but 
hardly more so than in the sphere of social forms. A striking illustration 
occurs in connection with names. A primary function which our names and 
those of the Tsimshian have in common is the identification of individuals 
for the purpose of signalizing inter-generation bonds and channels for in- 
heritance, support, etc. The organizational principles are quite different, the 
one establishing matrilineal bonds, the other patrilineal; and their forms are 
patently different. As a consequence never have these two forms been con- 
sidered in any way as functionally equivalent. The two, from the first as- 
signment of Christian names by missionaries, have diverged along their 
respective paths with totally different associations. The ancient forms of 
property, with vestiges of the old ceremonial rites and privileges, still 
adhere to the Indian names transmitted matrilineally. With the new forms 
of property another and a new construction technique, so to speak, enters; 
namely, that of individual acquisition and upkeep, and there is a decided 
tendency to regard property resulting from this as patrilineally inheritable 
along with the Christian names. New meanings have been introduced 
along with the new property forms and the techniques for acquiring them. 
This has set up a patrilineal complex running concurrently with the vestiges 
of a matrilineal one. Conflict arises, and has throughout with the effort of 
matrilineal kin to lay claim to boats, stock, modern houses, and garden 
lands, but this is quitegenerally regarded as presumptuous and unwarranted. 

Conflicts of this sort are an ever present possibility as a consequence of 
the juxtaposition of a new and an old way of doing the same thing. Quite 
commonly the rub is evaded only by a compromise solution. The normal 
reaction, exemplified in the above cases, is in effect to reject the idea of a 
functional substitution and to accept the new trait, ‘f at all, only where it 
does not challenge the old. This results in a specialization of their functions, 
the old one going on as usual, the new one being differentiated on the basis 
of its new form and the meaning and function assigned in accordance with 
this form: some overt feature, its new construction technique, the associa- 
tions introduced with it, etc. In other words the whole new complex of 
principle, form, meaning and function is taken over from the donor culture, 
but only as an addition, not as a substitution. From the standpoint of both 
cultures nothing new has been created. 

To take another example: the missionary Crosby around 1880 decided 
to establish an elected council at Fort Simpson, which was to coordinate 
village enterprise and regulate civic affairs. These enterprises and affairs 
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were those traditionally associated with a community council in his mind: 
policing the village, keeping the Sabbath, witch-hunting, enforcing building 
and sanitary regulations, control of church and school affairs, sponsorship 
of clubs, entertainment, etc. Differing in form and organization principle, 
but functionally equivalent to this aboriginally were the irregular, informal 
meetings of the tribal chiefs and elders on the restricted occasions when 
pan-Tsimshian interests were involved. These men also endeavored to keep 
the peace and regulate village affairs, but this naturally was in terms of 
native enterprise and interest: potlatches and initiations; questions about 
names, successions, precedents, and annual movements; relations with alien 
groups, etc. With the establishment of the 1880 council the chiefs continued 
to meet and to regulate the purely native affairs insofar as these were not 
curbed or prohibited by law, and thus they operated in a totally different 
sphere from the council. This dichotomy of function persists even today, 
although the native interests have been so emasculated as to be almost de- 
funct, and the chiefs to whom they are referred are a vestigial lot. 

A solution of this kind is a compromise but it is amenable to stabilization. 
We often find such conditions existing in cultures when there is no reason 
to think of a recent introduction. However, it is not always possible to 
evade the issue in this wise by partitioning and particularizing functions 
to accommodate different forms and principles. There are times, for instance, 
when it becomes necessary either to bury a dead man or to cremate his 
remains; to say a few words over his body either to direct its spirit not to 
return or to commit it to God’s care; or to boil a First Salmon either with 
hot stones or by direct fire in an iron pot. These alternatives as long as they 
are kept conceptually separate are unavoidable friction points and give rise 
to controversy, annoyance, indecision, frustration, and lack of unity. The 
difficulty could be resolved, and the potentialities for conflict reduced in all 
cases, by an acknowledgment of the objective fact that the newly introduced 
form and principle serves the function equally as well as the old one. This 
response, however, is not the way of the masses. It is only the comparatively 
rare individual who sees this, argues for it, and acts upon it. That individual 
exhibits the same insight, vision, and reasoning that the inventor does. By 
admitting the functional equivalence of dissimilar forms and principles he 
has perceived the same factor relationships that the inventor has, and his 
achievement is likewise symbolized by the BDG-AEG elements in our 
diagram. 

But here a paradox develops. For although this individual in this cate- 
gory of cases has apprehended an inventive set of relationships, he has ac- 
tually invented nothing. From his cultural standpoint his idea is revolu- 
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tionary, like the substitution of electric for steam power, for he has in effect 
discovered a new principle, one not heretofore operative in any aspect of his 
culture. Viewed by his cultural standards therefore his insight is of the 
nature of a class B invention, difficult and rare. At the same time from the 
standpoint of the donor culture (the white in this case), and of total world 
culture, nothing new in form, principle, or function has come into being by 
such an inter-cultural borrowing and substitution. 

The second possibility occasioned by the meeting of two cultures is the 
conjunction of two different forms operating on the same principle but serv- 
ing different functions. It will be noted that this is the factor relationship 
symbolized by the BDG—BCF part of our invention diagram. Such con- 
junctions do occur, and the question again is, what attitudes are taken 
toward the new traits (forms) and to what places are they assigned in the 
native culture? To be brief, the introduced form retains its adherent mean- 
ing and function and is not analyzed for principle. As a result there is no 
basis for identifying it with the familiar form operating on the same princi- 
ple. The two are not thought of as having anything in common, and hence 
there is no possibility of adopting the new trait in place of the old one. One 
instance of this must suffice. Aboriginally the Tsimshian were accustomed 
to chewing the tender inner bark of the devil’s club for ceremonial purifica- 
tion in preparation for hunting and gambling. The idea was to cleanse the 
body internally, perhaps to remove the human odor; and the effective 
principle of the plant resided in its purgative or laxative qualities. Steam 
sweating was also employed, for external cleansing. To some extent these 
practices are carried on today, but informants were either scornful of or 
amused at my suggestion that castor oil or Epsom salts for the one, and a 
good hot fire and a blanket for the other, might serve the same purposes and 
be clothed with the same meanings. 

In the light of what has gone before this is not an unexpected reaction. 
It is in fact predictable in the majority of cases. The exceptions to its con- 
sistent occurrence would signify that somewhere along the line of contact 
someone had cut the tradition bound form-meaning-function knot and found 
a principle operating in it which did not differ from one operating in another 
functional context and had reasoned that the differences in appearance were 
therefore inconsequential. To be repetitious, this would again involve the 
insight of the inventor who perceives a new application for a well known 
principle. 

Furthermore, this recognition would strike the members of both cultures 
as a new idea. For the Caucasian the idea of a laxative used for ritual cleans- 
ing would be new; for the Indian the idea of a laxative for routine, secular 
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health purposes would be an innovation. For the whites the pattern would 
conform either to the class C or class A invention, depending upon which 
section or period in our culture we considered. For a Hudson’s Bay employee 
the idea of body purification by any means for gaining rapport with super- 
natural agencies would probably seem as foolish as a brow wiper to us; 
but for the Christian recluse who wore a hair shirt, flagellated himself, or 
sat on a pillar most of his life the idea might be more comprehensible as a 
substitute, hence as a class A innovation. 

The third possibility with the meeting of two cultures is the bringing 
together of two different forms which in their respective cultures operate 
on the same principle and serve the same function. A striking instance of 
this has occurred in the meeting of the Tsimshian and the whites, with 
almost predictable results. The Tsimshian were addicted, as their white up- 
lifters said, to periodically impoverishing themselves by ostentatious dis- 
plays of generosity with their hard earned wealth. There were other evils 
attendant upon potlatches, but this heathen, lavish wastefulness was the 
core of the system at which the missionaries and administrators one and all 
struck. It was an evil in itself. It still strikes most white men as an outland- 
ish and economically unworkable system. They dismiss it as a quaint custom 
or condemn it as anti-Christian. All of them have failed, and do fail, to see 
that there is anything in common between potlatches and our numerous and 
everyday customs of birthday parties, engagement and wedding parties, 
and debuts; of treating, of inviting to dinner, of house-warming, of Christ- 
mas giving, etc. And as far as I can discover the Tsimshians have consist- 
ently responded in the same negative manner, although today informants 
will point out some of these pertinent analogies with our customs. This is 
not the place to go into this, but I have some interesting accounts of a clear 
conceptual dichotomy between “presents’”’ (as introduced by the white 
man) and potlatch gifts. The reason is of course that the forms in the two 
cultures are so different and it entails a minor mental revolution to ap- 
preciate that an unaccustomed form can mean and hence function the same 
as a familiar one. For there is no doubt that the principle upon which all of 
these forms operate is that of lavish reciprocal giving, and that the function 
is to establish, maintain, and augment social status; or more specifically 
at times, to give publicity to some fact of social significance to the donor. 

Here again form obscures meaning, function, and principle and it takes 
some insight to see through it. Nevertheless insight into cases in this cate- 
gory would not produce anything inventively new. Admission by us that a 
man can announce the nubility of his daughter by gifts of bottles of cham- 
pagne or five dollar gold pieces instead of an ostentatious coming-out party 
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would involve nothing new in principle or function. It would be a formal 
innovation, daring enough to be sure, but it is only our precious concern for 
form that incites repugnance to the idea. Objectively it would amount 
simply to a formal elaboration, and this as we have seen is not an invention 
but pertains rather to artistic ingenuity and talent in conception. Diagram- 
matically the pattern would be diamond shaped, the two halves welded 
together by tacit consent at the points representing “function” and 
“principle.” 

The fourth and last category of combinations is perhaps the most in- 
teresting of all. Within it fall a great number of cases. They are those de- 
veloping when two cultures bring together different forms operating on dif- 
ferent principles and having different functions in their respective cultures. 
Off hand it would seem that this produces a hopeless situation, that there 
is nothing to tie to, that almost anything is likely to happen. This, however, 
is not quite true, and for a very good reason; namely, the omnipotence of 
form in determining meaning. For the same tyranny of overt qualities 
which so stultifies insight in the preceding categories still operates in this 
one but here it provides an obvious and compelling basis for trait linkage. 
We have stipulated a difference in form as part of our proposition; but as 
already intimated sameness or difference is a matter of judgment; and this 
is in good part culturally determined. Thus, we probably see nothing in 
common between the sun and a fried egg, but a Fijian might; and providing 
we know his culture intimately enough, it is quite possible that we could say 
in advance whether he will or not. This is because any form has multiple 
aspects and because all of us are culturally conditioned to consciously recog- 
nize but a few of these. It is this fact furthermore which leads us to regard 
some inter-cultural transfers on the basis of form as capricious. Although 
my evidence is still but a fragile foundation and I therefore hesitate to make 
dogmatic assertions on the basis of it, all that I have leads me to believe 
that we have here to deal with caprice certainly, but within limits; and these 
limits are not impossible of some kind of definition. 

The term “different forms” as it appears in this last proposition there- 
fore bespeaks our judgment with respect to them. That they appear to be 
the same, or to have some of the same essential qualities to the Indian 
rests upon the evidence of his own statements about them. These may be 
rationalizations but in view of the substitutions I decline to think so. Space 
is limited but I offer briefly a few examples. One is the use of thimbles by 
the Tsimshian as jingles. They were tied to the ends of the dance apron 
fringes along with the old native forms which included deer or goat hoofs 
that were sometimes decoratively incised. Another is the use of mother of 
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pearl buttons as blanket decorations, which there is every reason to believe 
began as a substitute for rectangular abalone spangles. Another is the use of 
small mirror pieces, likewise as an abalone substitute. In all these and similar 
cases the testimony of informants is to the effect that such substitutes 
looked, felt, smelled or sounded the same. Between some there is naturally 
a more obvious connection for us than between others, but in any event it 
is clear that once again we have formal resemblances determining the mean- 
ing and function for a newly integrated trait or object. 

The consequences of this kind of an association are interesting. To the 
members of the donor culture they are puzzling if not startling, shocking, 
or amusing. When we analyze it we find the reason for this amazement to 
rest upon this fact: that the recipient culture has in effect discovered a new 
principle in the object or trait, one not hitherto acknowledged or at least 
not fully or consciously utilized by the donor culture. The principle of 
mirror reflected light we do use in sending messages, in casting images, etc., 
but not in the functional context of garment decoration. This function there- 
fore strikes us as an invention, a new application of an old principle in this 
case. Others strike us as outright discoveries, as in the instance of the 
thimble. From the standpoint of the donor culture therefore, and of total 
world culture too, we have in this category what amounts to an invention. 

Psychologically however they are not inventions at all. As has been in- 
dicated, they have had their inception in formal analogies. To the Indian 
a thimble and a deer hoof are no more totally identical in form than they are 
to us. The essential sameness is that they sound the same when operated 
on the same principle, and the fact of sounding the same has led to an identi- 
fication of principle and function. Thimble and hoof are therefore formal 
variants operating on the same principle (agitation of a cluster of resonant 
forms) to serve the same function (dance percussion accompaniment). This, 
it will be recalled, is the pattern of artistic elaboration and it is to be dis- 
tinguished from the appreciation of those abstract relationships which char- 
acterize invention. Indeed, there can be no doubt that the thing about 
mirror decoration which appealed to the Indians was its oddity, singularity, 
or uniqueness within bounds; and these bounds were delimited by the num- 
ber of forms in which the requisite principle could act. 

These quasi or inter-cultural inventions occur spontaneously and with 
great frequency all along the contact line. On our part we are constantly 
producing them, and the fact that we are unaware of any invention being 
involved speaks for itself. Our adoptions of the hula “dance”’ is a case in 
point. So are our acceptances and uses of Hopi ceremonial pottery, and 
aboriginal dance rattles—as flower vases, catch-alls, wall decorations. To 
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the native these functional readaptations doubtless would be as startling 
as the Tsimshian’s use of our thimbles. All are unconscious inventions, 

This conclusion prompts me to make a final suggestion. Inasmuch as 
these facile unconscious inventions take place simply as a result of the meet- 
ing of two ways of living, it is not unlikely that they will be made with equal 
spontaneity along class, status, or professional boundaries. The number 
would not be so great due to the more uniform cultural background, but the 
possibility exists nonetheless. Thus, one can see how and why a cowboy 
coming upon an ornamental metal worker’s architectural inset might use it 
as a branding iron; or how and why a fisherman finding a cast-up sailor’s 
hammock might use it as a fish net; or how and why a farmer’s pitchfork 
might be accepted as a fish spear. These are fanciful illustrations, but there 
can be no doubt that similar unwitting functional transfers have been made. 
Their cultural significance is not great, but an understanding of what is 
involved adds to our all too meager knowledge of cultural processes. 
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SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
By G. GORDON BROWN and JAMES H. BARNETT 


URRENT use of the terms, social organization and social structure, in 

social science writings indicates uncertainty as to the meaning of either 
term. Writers alternate in their use of these terms in the same paragraph. 
This can be confirmed by reference to works on sociological concepts or to 
writings in the field of social anthropology.' It is the purpose of this article 
to suggest more precise definitions of these terms and to propose a method 
for the systematic analysis of these concepts. 

The following distinction is suggested for the terms, social organization 
and social structure: social organization refers to the systems of obligation- 
relations which exist among and between the groups constituting a given 
society, while social structure refers to the placement and position of in- 
dividuals and of groups within that system of obligation-relations.’? It is the 
contention of this paper that the use of either term in analysis of social 
phenomena should take place within this dual conceptual framework, and 
that the difference between these terms is primarily one of approach and 
emphasis. 

Thus, a description of the social organization of American society would 
stress the nature and functioning of obligation-relations as these operate 
among the various groups constituting this society. On the other hand, an 
analysis of the social structure of this society would describe the position 
of the numerous groups in this social order with reference to each other as 
manifested in the system of familial, economic, political, religious and social- 
class obligation-relations which obtains at any given time. 


EVIDENCES OF OBLIGATION-RELATIONS 


To investigate the organization and structure of a society, one must 
proceed to a more intensive analysis of the concept of a system of obligation- 
relations. It is suggested that in a social order one discerns three types of 
evidence of the existence of a system of obligation-relations: these are 
definitions of ideal social behavior, statements of anticipated social behavior 
and observations of actual social behavior. 

To arrive at these evidences, one may inquire of members of a society, 
first, what an individual should do under given conditions, second, what an 


1 Robert Lowie, Social Organization (The Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, vol. xiv), 
Earle E. Eubank, Concepts of Sociology, pp. 123-130. 

2 A set of reciprocal duties and privileges commonly agreed upon and practiced by a 
social group. 
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individual may be expected to do, and, finally, observe what many individ- 
uals actually do under these conditions. As an example, one may inquire 
of members of a society what should be done by immediate kindred* when 
individuals become indigent,‘ what probably will be done and may observe 
what is done by members of that society under such circumstances. An 
illustration of this general point of view is found in the Lynds’ recent book, 
Middletown in Transition, which makes much of the variation in the minds 
of the citizens of Middletown between their affirmed ideals of government 
and their cynical assertion that they expected crookedness and corruption 
in the local officials.* The Lynds stress the gap separating cherished symbol 
from the anticipation of dishonesty in their officials. 

It is necessary to make a further analysis of the term, actual behavior, 
as used in this context. A division of actual behavior may be made into con- 
firmatory and deviational types. By confirmatory is meant that behavior 
which confirms the anticipation as set forth under given conditions. By 
deviational is meant that behavior which deviates from the anticipation set 
forth with reference to a specific situation. As an example, the observance 
of traffic light signals in the United States may be cited as typical of the 
relations involved between anticipations and actual behavior. The actual 
observance of traffic regulations by all or nearly all motorists is the basis on 
which anticipations of motorists’ responses to this system of symbols are 
formulated. The general confirmation of the anticipation that all motorists 
will stop on red and go on green lights is essential to the successful operation 
of traffic in large cities. The daily confirmation by behavior of the general 
acceptance of the anticipation is well-established. This is true to such a de- 
gree that public censure and actual punishment follow individual deviations 
from this anticipation. The web of anticipations is accepted, and traffic 
flows fairly smoothly because the motorists’ behavior with reference to the 
meaning of lights is characterized by an anticipatory-confirmatory behavior 
sequence. If deviations were very frequent, the general anticipation would 
undergo marked change until a new anticipation was established. 

The relations between these aspects of a system of obligation-relations 
may be illustrated by the following diagram. 

It is suggested here that the second type of evidence, that of anticipa- 
tions, is the most accessible index of social organization because these repre- 
sent uniformities of relationships which exist in a state of suspension within 
the total cultural framework—that is, in the minds of members of a society. 


3 In our society, brothers, sisters, children and parents. 
4 Each social order will set forth a definition of what constitutes indigence. 
5 Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown in Transition, Chapter ix. 
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Anticipations exhibit uniformities because real social behavior occurs within 
an interlocking complex of reciprocal anticipations, which are approximately 
similar within the minds of the members of a given social group. So long as 
the web of reciprocal anticipations is maintained by confirmatory social 
behavior, prediction of individual social behavior is possible within limits 


Fig. 1. Interaction pattern of the elements comprising a set of obligation-relations. 
This device does not indicate the relative strength of the pull which each element exerts on 
the other two. 


of the system. These anticipations furnish patterns to guide the individual 
in orienting himself in behavior situations. 

In utilizing the above analysis, it should be borne in mind that some 
kinds of social behavior are more satisfactory indices than others for assess- 
ing the nature of the obligation-relations of a society. Much social behavior 
occurs within an individual pattern. This permits of wide variation in ac- 
cepted modes of action by individuals. Other social behavior, however, is 
highly formalized and usually arises from the occupancy of a social status 
which demands group-approved modes of action and which permits of rela- 
tively slight deviations from the norm. The issue may be put most succinctly 
by asserting that behavior which is related to an individual’s performance in 
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a public social role, such as that of priest or statesman, will be more highly 
formalized than will his behavior in a role which involves relations with 
small, informal groups of people, such as a congeniality group. The formal- 
ized role behavior affords a more accessible clue to the nature of obligation- 
relations. 

Case studies have shown that social roles may easily come into conflict, 
so that where there is a great disparity between the roles which an individual 
plays simultaneously, the pressure of conflicting sets of obligation-relations 
may temporarily paralyze and deter the individual from a course of action. 
His behavior anticipations under such conflicting conditions are in tempo- 
rary abeyance and must await reformulation. 

The reciprocal behavior anticipations of a teacher, lawyer or banker in 
his social or professional capacities are more clearly discernible than are 
those anticipations in systems of relationships which permit of more in- 
dividual variation, such as the familial ones. In a like manner, as roles vary 
within a society, so similar roles, such as those of priest or parent, vary from 
society to society. The degree of elasticity in interpretation of roles per- 
mitted by a given social organization is thus one indication of the particular 
nature of that society. In societies which are rigidly organized, a greater 
proportion of behavior tends to be stereotyped than in loosely organized 
and mobile societies in which individual behavior may vary widely from 
role behavior. 

In resumption of the main argument, a study of any society will reveal 
the existence of a system of behavior anticipations. Some patterns will be 
found of more importance than others in terms of their relationship to the 
whole system. A number of criteria of the relative importance of significant 
patterns within any given social system have been developed. It is not pro- 
posed to discuss these here. It is, however, assumed that criteria are avail- 
able to assess the relative potency of the various sets of obligation-relations. 
As an instance, one method of determining the social significance of any 
pattern of obligations is to note what follows non-observance of this pattern. 
There are fruitful possibilities for research involved in this conception. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


In terms of the above argument, the concept of social organization com- 
prehends the system of obligation-relations existing in a given society at a 
given time; this system of obligation-relations is most adequately evidenced 
by the commonly held sets of behavior anticipations. 

Once the significant patterns in the system of anticipations have been 
discerned, it will be apparent that these relationships involve certain group- 
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ings of individuals. We suggest that these groupings of individuals in terms 
of significant patterns of obligation-relations be termed social structure. 

To illustrate the foregoing analysis, two examples are offered: 

Among the Hehe, a Bantu tribe in Tanganyika Territory, East Africa, 
the clan® is a group of people united by belief in patrilineal descent from a 
remote male ancestor. Clan membership confers three social attributes: a 
clan name (the root of which is the name of the clan ancestor), a praise-name, 
and an avoidance, usually the avoidance of eating an animal or organ of an 
animal. Clan membership entails a limited pattern of obligations: the most 
important are exogamy, and the rendering of preferred treatment to a 
fellow clansman. These obligations reinforce, while giving expression to a 
vague belief in clan unity. 

Within the clan, those who trace descent to a common patrilineal an- 
cestor within two or three generations are more closely united: they must 
mutually assist at certain economic tasks, such as work in the plantations 
and in house building. This bond is reinforced when the members live near 
each other. These groups may be designated as loosely organized patrilineal 
lineages. The above indicates in brief the part which the clan and lineage 
obligations play in the social organization of the Hehe. 

In describing social structure, attention should be focussed upon groups. 
The social structure of the Hehe must, therefore, include the grouping into 
lineages and clans as units. Between members of one of these units there is 
one system of relationships, while between members of one unit and other 
units there is a different pattern of relationships. As everyone belongs to a 
lineage and a clan, the structure includes everyone within the tribe in one 
whole pattern of relationships, while membership in other groupings, such 
as the local settlement or the political hierarchy, would place everyone in a 
different pattern within the total structure. 

A second example will apply the concepts under discussion to the class 
system of the United States. In terms of social structure, the essence of 
class is the notion of groupings in a hierarchy. In the United States, classes 
are stratified into three generally recognized groups: the upper, middle and 
lower classes. Further, in an open class system, such as exists in the United 
States, an important attribute of such a system is that of two-way vertical 
mobility. It should be added that class structure is but a part of total social 
structure. 

The complementary analysis of a class system in terms of social organi- 
zation would reveal other important aspects of the concept of class. It is 
suggested that the several strata of society practice specialized class inter- 


6 The word, “clan,” as it is used by most English anthropologists. 
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pretations of common social obligations, such as paternity, citizenship, 
marriage and property. Also, each class grouping evolves a set of obligation- 
relations limited to its own membership. Subjectively, class organization is 
accompanied by recognition, either open or reluctant, by members of all 
classes of the position of themselves and others within the system. Individ- 
uals will, of course, vary in the acuteness of their awareness of class dif- 
ferences. 

Thus, the social organization and structure of a given society may be 
regarded as complementary ways of viewing the same phenomena. The 
essence of social organization is obligation-relations which are resident in a 
set of behavior anticipations supported by and interrelated with the factors 
of ideal and actual behavior. Obligation-relations entailed in public role 
behavior are more explicitly organized and formalized than individually 
oriented behavior and so are more amenable to description and analysis. The 
actual operation of a social system indicates that certain sets of obligation- 
relations are significant and perhaps crucial to the maintenance of that 
system. 

The positional grouping of individuals which results from the essential 
patterns of obligation-relations constitutes the social structure of a society. 
In brief, social organization is the set of obligation-relations which exists 
between and among the groups composing a social order, while social struc- 
ture refers to the position of groups with reference to each other as deter- 
mined by the significant patterns of obligation-relations. 

In research, the process of analysis of a society involves continually the 
use of both concepts. Primarily, social structure is derived from an exami- 
nation of masses of obligation-relations which are the social organization and 
which order the behavior of individuals and groups. Once it is seen that these 
relationships unite individuals, one discerns the social groups, and a first 
approximation to the structure may be made. This simplifies by schematiz- 
ing the relevant social facts, and further examinations of organization may 
then be made. As the organization becomes clearer, so does the structure. 
As the structure is more accurately delineated, so can more complex analyses 
of organization be made. Thus, to the student of society, organization and 
structure are conceptual means of progressively clarifying social phenomena. 
They are accordingly useful instruments of research when utilized as com- 
plementary ways of viewing society. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF SENIORITY IN THE SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE OF THE YORUBA By WILLIAM R. BASCOM 


N HIS paper, Classificatory Systems of Relationship,’ Kroeber outlined 

eight factors which frequently serve as the basis for distinctions between 
kinship terms. These principles or categories were: the distinction between 
consanguinal and affinal relatives, between lineal and collateral relatives, 
between relatives of different generations, the factors of relative age within 
the same generation, the sex of the speaker, the sex of the individual referred 
to, the sex of the connecting relative, and the condition of the connecting 
relative (i.e., whether dead or alive). I propose to discuss a factor which does 
not appear in this list, but which is basic to the kinship system of the 
Yoruba of Nigeria, West Africa.? This factor I have called seniority. 

The patrilocal dwelling unit known as the “compound” (agbo ilé) is 
inhabited by three classes of people: 1) the members of the patrilineal sib 
(idtlé) who live together in the same compound and who are known as the 
“children of the house” (gme-(i)lé), 2) the wives of the male sib members, 
who are known as the “‘wives of the house” (aya i/é), and 3) the unrelated 
outsiders (@/ejd) who share the same compound through the hospitality of 
the sib members, regarded as the compound owners. As will be seen from 
the kinship terms used in reference all inhabitants of a compound except 
for the outsiders are ranked into a graded series according to their relative 
seniority, and the kinship terms which are used in addressing relatives 
either by descent or by marriage must show proper respect for the status 
of a senior person. Seniority is defined in terms of the length of an indi- 
vidual’s affiliation—either by marriage or by birth—with the patrilocal 
kinship group whose members are known as the “children of the house.” 

There are two terms of reference applied to siblings which may be 
translated as “senior sibling” (¢gbém) and “‘junior sibling” (@burd). The dis- 
tinction between these two terms is based upon the order in which the 
speaker and the person referred to were born. Neither the sex of either the 
individual or of the speaker, nor the distinction between lineal and collateral 
descent is significant. Accordingly the term “senior sibling” is applied to 
both male and female sib members of the generation of the speaker who are 
older than the speaker. While it is considered proper by the Yoruba them- 


1 (The Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. XXXIX, 1909), pp. 77-84. 

2 The fieldwork in the Yoruba town of Ife, Nigeria, during 1937-38 upon which this paper 
is based, was made possible by a fellowship of the Social Science Research Council of New 
York City, under the sponsorship of the Department of Anthropology, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 
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selves to consider members of ascending generations as “senior siblings,” 
these individuals are usually referred to more specifically as “my father’s 
senior sibling” (egbén babd mi) or “‘my father’s junior sibling” (@burd baba 
mi) in the first ascending generation, and by similar descriptive phrases 
for members of other ascending generations. Thus in the case of ascending 
generations a second factor appears which can be added to Kroeber’s 
original list: the relative seniority of connecting relatives. 

It is obvious that the terms “senior sibling” and “junior sibling’ could 
be accurately translated as “elder sibling’ and “‘younger sibling,’ and that 
the distinction between them could be accurately described in terms of the 
factor of relative age, which Kroeber has already pointed out. Where sib 
members alone are concerned, an individual’s age is identical with the 
length of his affiliation with the sib. But where affiliation with the sib is es- 
tablished through marriage it is also obvious that seniority is quite distinct 
from relative age, so that an entirely new factor must be considered. In the 
interests of parsimony, therefore, it is desirable to regard relative age, in the 
case of the Yoruba, as a special case of the more general principle of 
seniority. 

Besides the general term for “‘wife’’ (aya), the Yoruba have two others, 
“senior wife” (iydalé), and “junior wife’’ (iyawé). A husband regards his first 
wife, or if she has died or been divorced, the wife to whom he has been mar- 
ried longest, as his “senior wife,’’ whereas his other wives are referred to as 
either “‘wife”’ or ‘junior wife.” The Yoruba terms have a much wider appli- 
cation than their English translations would imply. Sib members regard all 
the women who have married into their sib as “wives”; that is to say, they 
may refer to the wife of any member of their sib as “my wife,” or “my 
junior wife,”’ or “‘my senior wife.’’ The distinction between the two latter 
terms is based upon seniority, which in this case is quite distinct from rela- 
tive age. An individual regards ali the women who married into his own 
sib prior to his own birth as his “‘senior wives” and all those married after- 
ward as “junior wives.’”’ The members of the sib, conversely, are all classed 
as “husbands” (¢k@) regardless of their sex. In this case it is obvious that 
relative age is irrelevant since an adult woman is regarded as the “junior 
wife” of a baby girl born before her marriage into the sib. 

The terms “junior wife” and ‘‘senior wife’ are further applied in refe- 
ence to all women who marry into the same sib as the speaker. As used in 
this context, they refer to a woman’s co-wives for which the general term 
is orogun. A woman regards the wives of the members of her husband’s sib 


3A man’s most recently married wife may be distinguished as “‘my little junior wife” 
(iyaw6é mi kékéré). 
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as “junior wives” if their marriage into the sib followed her own, and as 
“senior wives” if it preceded hers.* Again relative age is not significant since 
a man’s first wife may be younger than his second or third. 

A woman who is divorced and remarries into another sib loses her sen- 
iority; but when, as frequently happens through the operation of the 
levirate, a woman remarries into the same kinship group, her seniority is 
not forfeited. Occasionally the operation of the levirate may lead to a slight 
confusion as to the meaning of these terms. If a man “inherits” a woman who 
married into the sib before he himself married, his own “senior wife’’ is 
actually junior to the new wife he acquires. If someone should tell him “I 
saw your senior wife in the market today,’ he would assume—but he could 
not be sure—that his own wife was meant. Simply mentioning the wife’s 
name, of course, would easily clear up the uncertainty. 

In this way each male is‘ranked according to seniority both with respect 
to all sib members and to their wives. Each female is ranked in the same way 
until her marriage, at which time she takes her place in a new graded series 
including her husband’s sib members and their wives. Superior status in 
terms of seniority carries with it certain prerogatives. Within the immediate 
family most of the work of housekeeping is done by the junior wives, and 
in those families where a man has many wives, the senior wife merely di- 
rects the activities of her junior co-wives. In the exceptionally large polyg- 
ynous families with a hundred or more wives, the husband relinquishes 
to his senior wife the right of choosing which wife will sleep with him each 
night. In such cases the junior wives seek preferential treatment by doing 
favors for the senior wife and by giving her presents. 

Within the compound relative age or seniority is important in the ad- 
vancement of an individual to the status of “elder” (dgbd). At the meetings 
of the men of the compound (e¢gbe ekunrin-(i)lé), seating is dependent upon 
seniority; and when food and drink are served, not only are the “elders’’ 
given more but within the groups that share the same plate of food and pot 
of palmwine, the senior individuals have the right to the largest and choicest 
portions. Senior sib members likewise receive larger shares of the income 
from property belonging to the sib. 

The status of an individual with respect to each of the classes of rela- 
tives with whom he is ranked according to séniority is reflected in the terms 
which he uses in addressing them. In some cases the personal name of the 
individual addressed appropriately expresses his status relative to the 
speaker; in others the speaker may use the kinship term which defines their 


4 In some cases the term “junior wife”’ is loosely equated with “‘co-wife’’ (orogun) and ap- 
plied to a woman for whom the proper term of reference is “senior wife.” 
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relationship in reference; in still others it is necessary to address the indi- 
vidual indirectly in terms of the name of his oldest child or the quarter of 
the town in which he was born, or to employ a kinship term which in refer- 
ence exaggerates the difference in status between them. 

According to the forms of address, the members of an individual’s own 
sib are not classed simply into two groups, one junior and the other senior. 
They are roughly grouped into generations, but this classification is actually 
based upon relative age or seniority. A sib member who is old enough to 
have children of the speaker’s age is classified as a member of the father’s 
generation, but a father’s brother who is actually about the same age as the 
speaker would be addressed as a member of one’s own generation, and a 
father’s brother who is actually junior to the speaker is addressed in the 
same way as a “junior sibling.” 

Sib members who are old enough to be classed in the generation of the 
speaker’s father are generally addressed by their personal names. If they 
are distantly related, if they have such a character as to deserve no special 
respect, and if, in addition, there is no special affection between them and 
the speaker, they may be addressed as “my senior sibling.”’ If on the other 
hand the speaker desires to show them particular respect, either because of 
their character and accomplishments, because of a close relationship, or 
because of a special affection for them, they may be addressed as “father’’ 
(babd) or “mother” (iyé), depending on their sex. For example, a father’s 
brother need not be addressed as “father” even is he is thirty-five years 
older than the speaker, but this term may be used to show respect or affec- 
tion if there is an age differential of only twenty years. At the present time 
one’s own father is often addressed as “father’’ (babd); but it it said that 
formerly the proper form of address was in terms of the father’s personal 
name, with the term babé being reserved in address for the grandfather. 

Even one’s own grandfather may not deserve to be shown respect. If a 
grandfather’s character justifies it, he may be shown disrespect by address- 
ing him by the kinship term usually used in reference, ‘“‘my father’s father’ 
(babé babé mi), but because of the closeness of the relationship to address 
one’s own grandfather as “‘my senior sibling” would be an insult beyond the 
bounds of propriety. Both maternal and paternal grandparents are usually 
addressed as “father” or “mother.’”’ Any very aged sib member of average 
reputation is likewise addressed as “father’’ or “mother’’ even if not closely 
related to the speaker. 

Senior sib members who are not old enough to be classed with the 
father’s generation may be addressed as “my senior sibling” or by personal 
name. Junior sib members who are not young enough to be classed with the 
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first descending generation are addressed as “‘my junior sibling” or by per- 
sonal name. A recent development is the use of the English term “brother”’ 
to show respect or affection for a junior sibling. 

In addressing sib members who are young enough to be children of the 
speaker, the term “child” (gme) or the personal name may be used. The 
term ‘‘child” in Yoruba has no implications as to the individual’s age, so 
that it can be applied to an adult if the difference in relative age is sufficient; 
in its primary sense it means descendant or offspring, and includes both 
sons and daughters. An individual never addresses his own child as “my 
child.” Should he do this instead of using the personal name as is customary, 
he would be regarded as boasting about the number of children he has. 
Whoever heard him would say, “What right has he to brag? Is he the only 
one who has children?” 

A husband addresses his own wives by their personal names or, if they 
have borne him a child, he may show them respect or affection by addressing 
them in terms of the child’s name as “mother of so-and-so.”’ A wife may not 
address her husband by either his personal name or his nickname. If her 
husband has a ch.ld by any wife, she addresses him in terms of its name as 
“father of so-and-so.” If a man is childless, his wives can use no regular 
form of address, but can only call his attention by asking, “‘Do you hear?”’ 

In addressing any woman who has married into his sib, a speaker may 
use the term “my wife’ or, with regard for their relative seniority, “my 
junior wife’’ or “my senior wife’’ regardless of the sex of the sib member. 
Again it is obvious that seniority is quite distinct from relative age, for a 
female child who has only recently learned to speak may address an adult 
woman who has just married into her sib as “my junior wife.” The speaker 
will be addressed in return as “my husband.” Alternatively a female mem- 
ber of the husband’s sib may be addressed as “mother of my husband” 
(iyd-(@) komi) or “child of my husband” (eme-(¢)kemi). The distinction 
between these two terms is entirely independent of the age of the husband, 
since a girl of eleven is not too young to be addressed as “mother of my 
husband,” but whether this is dependent on the age of the child addressed 
or her seniority relative to the speaker was not made clear by my inform- 
ants. 

A brother’s wife, alternatively, may be addressed by her personal name, 
regardless of her seniority relative to the speaker; or, to show respect or 
affection, she may be addressed in terms of the name of her eldest child. 
Conversely, however, a woman may address only junior members of her 
husband’s sib by their personal names. If they are senior to her, but of 
about her own age, she must invent a nickname by which she may address 
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them or use the Christian names which at the present time are equivalent 
in this respect to a nickname. If a member of the husband’s sib is old 
enough to be her parent, she must address them as “my father” or “my 
mother,” or in terms of the name of their eldest child. In the latter case 
again she may use the personal name of their child only if she herself is 
senior to the child; otherwise she must use a nickname. 

In addressing a co-wife, a woman has the choice of several terms, each 
of which expresses an attitude of respect which is regarded as proper for a 
particular difference in status. No junior wife may ever address a senior 
wife by her personal name. The only exception to this fundamental rule is 
upon an occasion when everyone is drinking and in high spirits; and then 
it can be done only as the introduction to a long eulogy in which she men- 
tions as much of the senior wife’s genealogy as she knows: “‘Comforti, 
daughter of so-and-so and so-and-so, grand-daughter of . . . etc., mother 
from Jremeg quarter, you are a very good woman, a kind, considerate co- 
wife, etc... .” 

If a man has five wives, the second addresses the first as ‘my mother”’ 
if there is considerable difference in seniority in terms of the length of time 
they have been married into the same compound, or in relative age between 
them. If there is little difference, the term “my mother”’ is never used, but 
instead the second wife addresses the first as “my senior wife,’ or as 
“mother from such-and-such a quarter” of the town, or if the first wife has a 
child, as “‘mother of so-and-so”’ using either the personal name or the nick- 
name of her oldest child. Whenever a junior wife is addressing a senior 
wife, the choice between the nickname and the personal name of the child 
does not depend on the relative status of the speaker to the person ad- 
dressed, but on the status of the speaker relative to the child of the senior 
wife. And, as we have seen above, the situation is the same when a woman is 
addressing a senior member of her husband’s sib in terms of the name of his 
or her child. 

The proper form of address of a third wife to a first wife is “my mother.” 
Only if she is proud and haughty would she presume to address her as ‘“‘my 
senior wife” or in terms of her quarter or her child’s name. In addressing a 
second wife, however, where the difference in status is less, the third wife 
uses the term “my senior wife” or the terms involving the name of the 
second wife’s child or quarter. 

The fourth wife must always address the first wife as “my mother.” 
Usually she addresses the second wife as “‘my senior wife”’ or in terms of her 
quarter or her child, but to show respect to the second wife because of a 


5 The names of her father and mother. 
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considerable difference in age, or to show a special affection for her, she 
may use the term “my mother.”’ There is so little difference in seniority be- 
tween the fourth and third wives that the former would never address the 
latter as “my mother,” but always by the other terms. 

The fifth wife must always address the first wife as “my mother.” She 
may use this term for the second and third wives to show respect or love, 
but the usual form of address is as ‘my senior wife” or “mother of so-and- 
so”’ or “mother from such-and-such a quarter.” The fifth wife in addressing 
the fourth wife never uses the term “my mother.” She will address her in 
terms of the name of her child or her quarter if the difference in age or in 
seniority between them is great, otherwise by the more usual term, “my 
senior wife.” 

Failure to use the proper term in addressing a co-wife may lead to serious 
consequences. The insult may take the form of using a term which does 
not show sufficient respect, but the offense may be just as serious if a term 
is used which obviously shows too great respect for the difference in status 
involved. Thus for a fifth wife to address the fourth wife as “‘my mother,” 
especially when a sneer can be detected in the tone of voice, might easily 
be as disrupting an incident as for the fifth wife to address the first wife as 
‘“‘my senior wife” instead of as ‘“‘“my mother.” 

According to informants, if the latter incident should occur, the first 
wife would inquire indignantly, “Are you speaking to me?”’ If the fifth wife 
replies “Yes,” the first wife would say sharply, ““What do you mean? Go 
to your house and learn wisdom,” or imply that she had not been taught 
good manners by asking scornfully, “Is there no elder in your house?”’ The 
woman who offers the insult is given sufficient chance to retract, so that 
serious incidents do not develop from slips of the tongue, but are always 
deliberate insults in which the offender is determined to persist. They result 
from grievances of long standing which can no longer be kept beneath 
the surface. Inquiries as to what would happen if the fifth wife addressed the 
first by her personal name met with amazement. “A! 4! She would be 
flogged!’’ The first wife herself, however, does no more than to rebuke the 
fifth wife as in the previous instance. Then the members of the extended 
family or household intervene, asking the fifth wife if they had correctly 
heard what she said. If the fifth wife is determined not to yield, the members 
of the household condemn her and the women of the household end by 
slapping and even beating her with switches. As a result of this the fifth 
wife packs her belongings and goes home to her parents. 

When her parents find out why she has come, they call in the husband 
and the first wife to settle the matter. The fifth wife is again asked if she 
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did what she is accused of, and if in defiance she admits it, her parents ask, 
“What do you mean? Don’t behave like a person who hasn’t been taught 
(abikg)” or “like a person who has been taught but did not listen (akgigba).” 
If she still refuses to retract her insult, her parents begin to beat her. Some 
cases of this sort can be settled only by divorce; but if an apology is forth- 
coming, the two wives eat kola nuts and then food together, officially mak- 
ing peace and reuniting the husband’s family. 

Even if a fifth wife should call the fourth wife by her personal name under 
ordinary circumstances, she would be checked at once; but the matter 
would not be so serious because the difference in status between them is not 
so great. The fifth wife may address the second wife in terms of the name 
of her quarter without causing an argument, but the second wife would 
suspect a latent antagonism. In such a case, as in so many others, it is the 
tone of voice used in address that indicates whether the reference is hostile 
or not. 

Open quarrels between co-wives usually involve those of about the same 
level of seniority. Thus the fourth wife fights with the third and fifth wives, 
but seldom dares an open break with the first or second wives, knowing 
that even her own family will not side with her. If she harbors grievances 
against either of these, she must go to a senior co-wife who is friendly to 
her, to her husband’s mother, or to her own mother for someone to plead 
her case for her. 

In addressing junior wives a senior wife usually employs their personal 
names. A woman may address her husband’s most recently married wife as 
“my junior wife,” but even here the personal name is customarily used. If 
the junior wife has a child, the senior wife may show friendship or respect 
for her by addressing her as its mother, but this is optional and would not 
be done simply because the junior wife is elder than the speaker. In cases 
of exceptional friendship between co-wives, and where the junior wife has 
no child, the senior wife may address her junior as “my partner” (dwé mi). 
A junior wife cannot use this term reciprocally unless there is little differ- 
ence in seniority and age. 

Under certain circumstances kinship designations are used in addressing 
individuals who are in no way related to the speaker. Here also the terms 
which are used must show the proper respect for their status relative to the 
speaker, but since in this case the individuals addressed are in no way af- 
filiated with the sib, their status does not depend on seniority as defined in 
this paper. Instead it depends upon age, wealth, and membership in certain 
hereditary classes, which can only be named here. In the town of Ife all 
sibs are ranked in the following order: 1) the compound of which the in- 
cumbent king (Qni) is a member; this is but one section of the large sib 
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whose members are known as “children of the king (¢m/(¢)-eba) and from 
which the king is chosen; 2) the Mg¢dewa sibs which formerly lived within the 
walls of the palace and from which the palace chiefs (Wéye) are chosen; 3) 
the [fe sibs which comprise the bulk of the population of Ife and from which 
the town chiefs (Ife) are chosen; 4) the remaining compounds of the sib 
from which the Oni can be chosen, whose members are in the position of 
campaigning for one of their own number as successor to the present in- 
cumbent, and who therefore assume a status inferior to that of the other 
townspeople; 5) the ela sibs, comprising Yoruba who have moved to Ife 
from other towns; and 6) the ko-gb(¢)-ede or non-Yoruba living in Ife, those 
who do not “hear” (understand) the Yoruba language. The status of an 
individual in terms of the ranking of the sib into which he was born is 
reflected in the manner in which he addresses individuals affiliated with 
other sibs. 

Thus the terms “father” and “mother” may be used in addressing any 
unrelated individual whose status is superior to that of the speaker, even 
if only because of an age difference of three or four years. These terms are 
generally used only when the speaker does not know the personal name of 
the individual whom he is addressing. But “father” may also be used—as an 
alternative to his titlke—in addressing a chief, who along with the speaker’s 
senior co-wife and the speaker’s husband,* must never be addressed by per- 
sonal name. Again to address as “father” a person who knows his status is 
inferior to that of the speaker is to insult him and, if this is done deliber- 
ately, it will lead to a quarrel and even to physical violence. 

Any person not related to an individual, but young enough to be his 
child may be addressed as “this child” (gmeyi) in the sense of a descendant, 
or “this child’”’ (gmede yi) in the sense of any young person. The speaker 
may also use compound words to indicate the sex of the person he addresses: 
“son” (gme-(¢)kunrin), “daughter” (¢me-(0)birin), “boy” (emede-(9)kunrin), 
or “girl” (emede-(¢)birin). 

The term “‘junior wife’ can likewise be used in addressing a woman not 
related to the speaker, who is of inferior status. If a woman hears someone 
call ‘‘my junior wife,’”’ she looks at him to see if he is addressing her. If so, 
and if she sees that he is older than she is, or if she recognizes him as some- 
one superior to herself in class or wealth she replies civilly. However, if she 
thinks he is younger or inferior in status, she looks at him scornfully and 
asks, ‘Do you mean me? Am I a Hausa woman?”’, this latter in reference 
to the custom of accosting Hausa prostitutes as “junior wives.” 

With non-relatives, as with relatives, the use of the proper form of ad- 


6 Informants were not sure whether or not grandparents are to be included in this category 
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dress is not in itself sufficient to show respect for a person of superior status; 
the tone of the speaker’s voice is equally important. The Yoruba delight 
in insulting Europeans without fear of reprisal by employing a compli- 
mentary form of address spoken in a tone which shows disrespect and con- 
tempt, but which the Europeans fail to recognize as insolence. 

An analysis of the Yoruba terms of reference thus reveals the importance 
of the factor of seniority which, while it is in some instances closely related, 
is actually quite distinct from the principle of relative age. Hence this, and 
the factor of the relative seniority of connecting relatives, can be added to 
the list begun by Kroeber in 1909. An analysis of the terms employed in ad- 
dressing relatives who are ranked according to seniority not only documents 
the importance of the observance of proper forms of etiquette in West 
African societies, but reveals as well the importance of a number of other 
factors which influence a speaker’s choice of terms. There are the character 
or the reputation of the individual addressed, his wealth, and his class affilia- 
tion; the affection or intimacy, and the proximity of the relationship that 
exists between him and the speaker, the speaker’s arrogance or humility, 
and the situation in which he approaches the individual whom he is address- 
ing. A person who is asking a favor may use a more respectful form of 
address than usual in order to increase the chances of a favorable reply. 
Whether or not the individual addressed has children is another important 
factor, and it should again be noted that in the case of the choice between 
addressing a parent in terms of the personal name of the child or the child’s 
nickname, the significant element is the speaker’s seniority relative to the 
child whose name is used, and not seniority to the person addressed. 

Finally, the chronological order of two individuals’ affiliation with a sib 
does not alone determine their relative seniority, for a fifth wife who marries 
ten years after the fourth wife is in a different position from one whose 
marriage follows that of the fourth wife by only a year. Further, a member of 
the speaker’s sib or of the sib of the speaker’s husband who is about the 
same age as the speaker is addressed differently from one who is old enough 
to be the speaker’s parent or young enough to be his child. Although the 
distinction between these categories can be conveniently described in terms 
of generation, it is not based strictly upon genealogical considerations and 
differs from the situation in our own society where a father’s brother is 
classed as uncle regardless of the fact that he may be younger than the 
speaker. In both these instances it is to be seen that while the terms of 
reference classify relatives simply as junior or senior to the speaker, dis- 
tinctions are made within these two fundamental groups in the use of terms 
of address. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF A MOROCCAN 
TRIBAL MARKET! By WALTER FOGG 


HE Monday market of Sidi l-YemAni’ is located near the northern 

limit of the Hlot and Tligq tribal territories and near those of the Mzéra, 
‘Amar, and Bdawa, the latter tribes having no markets of their own. Tliq, 
Hlot, Mzéra, ‘Amar, and Bdawa tribesmen form an important part of the 
regular-comers, therefore. But, in addition, Garbtya and Shel tribesmen 
from the lowlands, Bni Girfat, Ahl Srif, Simata, Bni ‘Aros, Bni Ider, 
Jbel Hbib, and Bni Msd4uwar tribesmen from the mountains, and townsmen 
from Azila, Laraiche, and El-Qsar, come regularly also.* Thus, with a con- 
siderable radius of attraction, the market is an important one and attracts 
hundreds of people every week. 


BEFORE THE SPANISH OCCUPATION 


Before the establishment of the Spanish Zone of Influence in Morocco 
in 1912, the market, along with the hundred or so other markets of the zone 
differed markedly in many details of its organization from those of to-day. 
Consequently, the organization will be studied first of all as it was before 
1912, taking the various officials and functionaries in turn. 

§-5eh. The Seh (plur. 56h) was the most important official concerned with 
general security of life and property. He was known as the mi@l s-sdq 
(master of the market) or gdid s-sdqg (governor of the market), and was the 
representative at the market, of the gdéid (governor) of the Hlot tribe in 
whose territory the market is held. In times of tribal quiescence, the qdid 
himself appointed the Seh, who was the former’s deputy and representative. 
But relatively often, the tribe revolted, and, refusing any longer to tolerate 


1 For other aspects of this market, see the following articles by the author: A Tribal 
Market in Spanish Morocco (Africa, vol. xi, no. 4, 1938). This article contains two detailed plans 
of the market, and a classified complete list of all officials, and traders. The Importance of Tribal 
Markets in the Commercial Life of the Countryside of North-West Morocco (Africa, vol. xii, no. 
4, 1939). Villages, Tribal Markets, and Towns: some considerations on Urban Development in 
Spanish Morocco (Sociological Review, vol. xx-xxxii, nos. i and ii, 1940. A Moroccan Tribal 
Shrine and its Relation to a near-by Tribal Market (Man, vol. xl, July, 1940). Beliefs and Practices 
at, or in Relation to, a Moroccan Tribal Market (Folklore, vol. li, no. 2, 1940). Seasonal Change 
at a Moroccan Tribal Market (Geography, 1940). The Wares of a Moroccan Folk-doctor .. . 
Changes in the Plan and Function of a Moroccan Tribal Market, consequent on European Con- 

? Transliteration of Arabic words is in accordance with the system used by Westermarck 
in Ritual and Belief in Morocco (London, 1926, vol. i), pp. ix-xi, and the pronunciation is that 
of scribes of north-west Morocco, as far as the author was able to appreciate the sounds. 

3 See Fig. 2. A Tribal Market in Spanish Morocco, op. cit. 
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the gdid’s Seh, met in a gbila gémla (meeting of the whole tribe), and .ap- 
pointed a man of their own choice. Thus there was a difference between the 
former, known as a Se} l-mahzen, and the latter, known as a Sef s-séiba. The 
former, who might even be a man not of the férga,‘ or even tribe, he admin- 
istered, had with him at the market, some fifteen to twenty mhazntya, each 
with his own rifle, although for his ultimate authority he depended on the 
prestige and power of the gdéid. The Seh s-séiba, on the other hand, was always 
one of the highly respected men of the férga. He had with him at the market 
as many as seventy to a hundred armed men, called shdb $-5eh (friends of the 
Seh), who were personal friends on whom he could rely, and his authority 
was that of the férga itself. 

Usually, the Sef sat, with a scribe, in a large circular tent (hzéna) settling 
cases within his competence,’ which had arisen in the market itself,* as well 
as some which had arisen in the villages. There was no regular system of 
fines.’ Offences at the market itself, such as insult, indecency, or thieving, 
were settled by the culprits being taken to the Se who then imposed any 
fine he thought suitable, this being imposed with a time-limit for payment, 
the Seh’s scribe making a written record. In the case of serious wounding or 
of murder at the market, friends or relatives of the injured or dead man, or 
the Seh’s armed men, would carry him to the Seh’s tent. The Seh would then 
order some of the armed men to give chase. If the culprit escaped, one or 
more of his relatives at the market were detained to be imprisoned until the 
culprit himself should be caught. The Sef then had his scribe write a letter 
to the gdid, giving details of the case as related by witnesses. Recalcitrants 


4 A férga (plur. férquat) is a “quarter’’ or division of a tribe with no necessary blood rela- 
tionship between its members. 

5 Religious law (Sra‘) cases were the concern of the gédi (judge) or of his representatives. 

® The Set received no salary, therefore he was keenly on the look-out for any cases, and 
had several men walking round so as to be on the spot when anything likely to yield a fine took 
place. The latter was at least as much his concern as the peace of the market. 

7 At this market there was nothing comparable with the system of fines in existence at the 
Todga market as described by Ubach and Rackow, Sitte und Recht in Nordafrika (Quellen zur 
ethnologischen Rechtsforschung von Nordafrika, Asien und Australien, i Band, Stuttgart, 
1923), pp. 132-133. There, typical offences such as a box on the ears, a slap on the face, threat- 
ening with a dagger, injury by a dagger, or manslaughter, were settled on payment by the cul- 
prit of a different, but fixed sum of money for each kind of offence. Moreover, the money was 
paid to individuals who, either singly or collectively, had paid to the village jemé‘a (council) 
under whose auspices the market was held, and on the result of an auction sale of the market- 
policing, a sum of money, as rent for the right to do market-policing and take the fines collected, 
during a period of six months. Therefore, indirectly, the fines went to swell the village com- 
munal fund for meeting communal expenses, and not into the private pockets of the 5e/ and 
q4id, as in the case of the Sidi l-Yem4ni market. 
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to payment of the taxes, which it was the Seh’s duty to collect in the villages, 
were arrested at the market also. Prisoners were fastened by the neck, and 
after the market were marched, thus chained, usually to the gdid’s prison in 
the town of Azfla. 

l-mqdddmin d-dStir. The mqdddem (plur. mqdddmin) of a village is its 
headman, chosen by the village council (jemd‘a). He was the mouthpiece of 
the Se and was responsible for the payment by his village of certain taxes. 
The mqdddmin were generally present at the market at which their Se was 
the mal s-séq. If any of their fellow-villagers were involved in a dispute 
there, they might be consulted by the Se}; also, if there had been trouble in 
a village and the affair was beyond the competence of the mgdddem, the 
culprit was brought to the Sef at the market, in which case the mgdddem 
would be there as well, in order to give relevant details. But the mgdddmin 
were under no obligation to be present at the market and had no official 
function there. 

l-mhazniya. A mhdazni (plur. mhazntya), is nominally a mahzen (central 
Government) servant, who is a kind of mounted and armed policeman; he 
is not a regular soldier in the sultan’s army. At this market, there were 
fifteen to twenty mhazniya in attendance on the Se. Collectively, they 
functioned as residuaries of the market peace and as guardians of the 
person of the Sef and of the other market officials; individually, they func- 
tioned as market policemen and messengers. It was they who chased the 
escaping culprit in a stabbing or murder case at the market; one of them 
accompanied disputants to the nearby shrine when these were to make an 
oath there;* they conveyed any messages from the Sef to the dda (notaries) 
and accompanied from the Seh to the dddl, Seh I-fellaha or Seh |-ksiba 
disputants whose case was not within the competence of the Sef; also, 
several walked about the market on the look-out for cases likely to yield a 
fine, or for happenings likely to begin a widespread disturbance if un- 
checked. 

l-ddal. An ddel (plur. ddl), is a notary, chosen among the most learned 
of the {#/ba® and is appointed by the gédi (judge) of the tribe. The dda al- 
ways work in pairs, since to be valid, their documents must be drawn up in 
each other’s presence and countersigned by each other. In general, legal docu- 
ments are not valid until read, approved, and signed, by the gédi, but many 
documents not involving the Sra‘ (religious law) are accepted without the 
q4di’s signature, and the dddél drew up at the market many of both kinds. 


® See Fogg, loc. cit. (Man). 


® A t4léb (plur. failba), is a person who, by passing through the Koranic schools, has come 
to know the Koran by heart. 
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The gédi went to this tribal market only very rarely, therefore all the legal 
work at the market was done by the ddd only, and if the case required the 
q4di’s signature, either the tribesmen themselves, or the dddé/ for them, took 
the documents to Azila. This market was peculiar in having eight dddal, i.e. 
one pair for each of the ‘Amar, Bddwa, and Sdhel, tribes, and the Bdawr 
férga of the Hlot tribe. But this was because of its location near the borders 
of the territories of these four and of its function as their principal, or only, 
market. The dddl/ were of the tribes in and near whose territory the market 
was, and any stranger tribesmen requiring a document at the market had 
to go to them. The function of the ddd#/ at the market was (1) to record 
evidence in cases arising at the market, and in disputes other than those 
arising at the market, which had to go to the gdid or to the gédi for judge- 
ment; (2) to draw up documents establishing terms for a partnership or 
contract between two parties, e.g. for joint exploitation of a herd of cattle, 
or for joint working of an orchard or garden; (3) to write an inventory of 
the goods handed over to a cameleer or muleteer, along with the terms of 
replacement agreed upon in case of robbery; and so on. The ddd@/ sat, each 
pair in a small rectangular tent (qdéifian), and were usually located not far 
from the Seh’s tent in the farf s-sdq (fringe of the market). 

amin s-séqg. The dmin was the collector of the dues which had been im- 
posed on certain commodities in 1881, after the Madrid Convention of 
1880, and re-affirmed in 1903. He was a friend of the Se, and merely took 
charge of the collection of the dues on the latter’s behalf. By the Conven- 
tion, a considerable number of commodities in general consumption, such 
as dried fruits, dates, almonds, henna, olives, etc., were subject to tax, but 
in practice, at this market there was payment only on the sale of animals, 
i.e., camels, horses, mules, donkeys, cattle, sheep, goats, and even for these 
there were no fixed rates. The dmin or one of his agents (shdb l-dmin) ex- 
torted whatever he could whenever he saw a sale taking place, the vendor 
and the purchaser sharing the amount. But if a sale was effected without the 
dmin or his agent being aware of it, nothing was paid. The tax was the ob- 
ject of general resentment, since according to Muhammadan law, the col- 
lection of amy taxes at a market is forbidden, and on that account the tax 
was known as nkes hdrdm (the forbidden tax), and payment was evaded 
whenever possible. Theoretically, his assistants gave the proceeds of the 
tax to the dmin who then passed it on to the Seh. But, as there was no means 
of checking amounts at any stage, nor in practice any fixed amount of tax 
imposed, there was manipulation and subtraction at every stage. None of 
the collectors received regular payment for their services, and corruption 
was the essence of the system. The dmin had no special place at the market; 
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he merely walked about with a keen eye to get what he could, and had his 
friends do the same." 

shab l-dmin (friends of the dmin).The l-dmin (sing. sahb l-dmin) were 
friends of the amin who helped him to collect the market taxes. They had 
no official position, and for their services merely got what they could. The 
number at the market was variable, and entirely at the discretion of the 
admin. 

5-5eh l-felliha. The Seh l-fellaha (arbitrator for land-cultivators), an im- 
portant official, was chosen at a jemd‘a d |-qbila (meeting of the mqdddmin 
of the villages and of notables of the tribe), and afterwards officially ap- 
pointed by the gdid. He was a trusted and well-respected tribesman, gener- 
ally religious, although not necessarily a scribe. Usually he was well-to-do 
as an owner of land, and had special knowledge of matters concerning the 
exploitation of land. He was well-versed in local custom and religious law 
concerning cultivating land, whether for the production of grain, orchard 
fruits, or vegetables, and with the appertaining conditions of labour, land- 
tenure, and partnerships. His functions were those of a judge for all disputes 
which related to the foregoing. When a dispute came before the Seh at the 
market, if he saw that it was properly the concern of the Seh /-fellaha, he 
would send the disputants to the latter inthe company of one of his mhazniya 
who would remain to hear the judgment pronounced and then report ac- 
cordingly to the Seh. The Seh /-fellaha received no payment from mahzen 
sources, but the disputants concerned paid him a fee, shared equally among 
them, and this had to be paid before the judgment was given. The judg- 
ment had the force of law, and if the disputants did not accept it, the Seh 
might impose a fine or imprisonment. The Seh /-fellaha was not compelled 
to be at the market, but customarily he was there, and usually sat in the 
open-air at a place not far from the Seh’s tent. He had neither mhazntya 
nor any other attendants. Usually there was at the market only the Seh 
l-fellaha of the Hlot tribe, but stranger-tribesmen could go to him for a 
judgment just as readily as fellow-tribesmen. 


1° All this is in sharp contrast with the conditions, as cited by Ubach and Rackow (op. 
cit. pp. 128-132) for the Tédga, which is in the Berber lands of the extreme south, well beyond 
the limits of the area under the control of the former maltzen. There every commodity and 
every section of the market was subject to taxation, the amounts of which were fixed and cus- 
tomary. Moreover, the taxes were collected regularly and assiduously, by men who had bought, 
for a sum settled at a sale by auction, the right to collect the taxes of the different parts of the 
market for a period of six months. Further, the amounts paid each six months by these buyers 
went into a communal fund which was managed by the jemd‘a (council) of the village near 
which, and under the auspices of which, the market was held; they were taxes imposed by the 
body politic, upon itself, for the purposes of meeting communal expenses. 
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As to the kinds of disputes in which the Se /-fellaha pronounced judg- 
ment the following are examples: after the grain-harvest and -threshing, 
an employer having refused to allow his ploughman to take the fifth part 
of the straw to which by custom he is entitled, the ploughman sought 
authority to take his due; a landowner having accused his ploughman of 
leaving some of the grain uncut expressly for the womenfolk to pick when 
doing their customary gleaning, the ploughman denying, refused to re- 
imburse; a buyer having acquired the fruits and vegetables of a garden, and 
a storm or other unforeseen circumstances having damaged these before 
they could normally have been gathered, he refused to pay the whole 
amount previously agreed upon; a landowner with standing grain which had 
been damaged by straying animals, claiming re-imbursement which the 
owner of the animals refused to pay; a thief, having been caught red-handed 
when stealing fruit or vegetables, denying having taken as many as the 
owner claimed, refused to make re-imbursement to that extent; and so on. 

5-5eh l-kstba. The Sef I-ksiba (arbitrator for cattle, sheep-, and goat- 
rearers), was an official of similar importance to the Se} /-f¢ellaha. He was 
concerned with everything to do with the raising and exploitation of the 
animals from which milk is obtained, and which are slaughtered for meat, 
i.e., cattle, sheep, and goats. With this difference, all the general statements 
made concerning the /-fellaha, apply equally to the Se} I-kstba; therefore, 
they need not be repeated. 

As to the kinds of disputes in which the Se} /-kstba pronounced judgment, 
the following are examples: a man having more cattle than the conditions 
of the pasture within the limits of his own tribal lands allow him to feed 
satisfactorily, and having made a pasturage contract with a tribesman of a 
neighbouring tribe, the contract terms being half the yield of butter for the 
herder and the other half for the owner during a period of one year, the 
owner claiming that he has not been given his rightful share; a shepherd 
having returned with the number of sheep in his charge reduced by one, 
explaining that a hyena has carried off the missing animal, and the owner 
having accused him of culpable negligence, the former denies the charge; 
a shepherd having brought his flock to the fold at night, and a sheep having 
died during the night, the owner accuses the shepherd of having struck the 
animal a mortal blow, which the shepherd denies; a person having bought an 
animal in ignorance of a defect discovered later, e.g., poor sight, claims the 
return of part of the selling price; and so on. 

l-bditar. The bditar is concerned with riding- and pack-animals, i.e., 
donkeys, mules, horses, and camels. He is a kind of veterinary surgeon, who 
effects minor cures and operations at the market itself, and also takes ani- 
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mals in charge for curing at his home. Furthermore, he gives judgments on 
an animal’s value at the time of its sale, as well as pronouncing judgment 
in cases of dispute concerning riding- and pack-animals. For the latter he 
has a function comparable to that of the Se} /-f¢ellaha or Seh I-kstba. The 
bdifar is considered to be less important than the Sef /-fellaha and Seh 
l-ksiba however, in that the work of both of the latter involves the religious 
law far more than that of the former, which is based mainly on practical 
experience. Moreover, although the ddifar had official sanction to practice, 
he had not an official appointment in the same sense as the Se} I-fellaha or 
Seh l-ksiba. There was only one official béifar at this market. 

All riding- and pack-animals were bought by auction, but before the 
purchased animal was handed over, the prospective buyer accompanied by 
the seller, took it to the ddifar for his expert opinion on the suitability of the 
price. Both buyer and seller paid an equal fee before the dbdifar gave his 
judgment, but if after his pronouncement, the prospective buyer no longer 
wished to buy, he was under no obligation to do so. The bdifar examined the 
animal for any defects such as weak eyes, water on the knee, weak fetlocks, 
weak shoulder, etc., and named what he considered a fair price. In cases of 
dispute involving riding- and pack-animals, the Se sent the disputants in 
the company of a mhdzni to the bdifar for a judgment. The following is an 
example of such cases: a person having hired a riding- or pack-animal, which 
when lent was in perfect condition, but which when returned was found to 
be lame, e.g. through a fall when in charge of the hirer, the hirer denying 
that the animal was perfect when he received it. If the béifar was convinced 
that the owner had been truthful, he would take the animal to his home, 
attend it, and try to cure it; if it recovered, the animal went back to the 
owner, the hirer paying the bdifar’s fees and the cost of the animal’s keep 
during its time with the latter; if the animal could not be cured, the hirer 
was made to buy the animal at a price settled by the bdifar. Usually, the 
béi{ar sat in the open-air, and always near the blacksmith’s part of the 
market, so that in case of need for an operation he could readily get a heated 
iron. 

s-sémsar. A sémsar is a kind of commission-agent for the buying and 
selling of land, houses, and gardens. He had no official appointment, but 
well-to-do, well-informed, and with a reputation for integrity, he enjoyed 
general public approval. He acted as agent for private sales only," and dealt 
only with the property of his fellow-tribesmen. A would-be vendor went to 
the s¢msar to find a buyer, while a prospective buyer went to him to find out 


1 Property confiscated from a criminal unable to pay fines imposed, was sold by auction 
at the market itself on behalf of the 5e/, and did not come within the purview of the sémsar. 
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what was for disposal. At the market, the sémsar merely walked about, 
acquainting likely buyers as to what he knew was for sale, and finding out 
from possible vendors what was likely to be on offer. On completion of a 
sale, the sémsar received a fixed commission from the vendor, and in addition 
something from the buyer as a goodwill offering. There were two or three 
semséra at this market. 

d-déllal. Michaux-Bellaire and Salmon, Les Tribus Arabes de la Vallée 
du Lekkous. (Archives Marocaines, vol. vi, nos. iii-iv), p. 255, and Quelques 
Tribus de Montagne de la Région du Habt. (Archives Marocaines, vol. xvii), 
p. 181, state that there were at the markets of the Tliq and Hlot tribes, for 
the sale by auction of riding- and pack-animals, delldla (auctioneers) who 
were special to the tribe, and designated by the géid. But my informant was 
emphatic that at the Sidi l-Yem4ni market, there was within his experience, 
no special auctioneer of this kind. Each seller merely held the bridle and 
walked his animal up and down the part of the market reserved for the sale 
of riding- and pack-animals trying to get offers, with the makers of which 
he then bargained. 

d-déllal l-bérrah l-gérrab. At this market two tribesmen from a neigh- 
boring village practiced as a hereditary occupation the composite calling of 
auctioneer, news-crier, and water-vendor, but they had no official appoint- 
ment. Their principal function was that of bringing water from the near-by 
spring and selling it as drinks. But, in accordance with the custom of water- 
vendors, they undertook several other kinds of work as well. They did the 
washing of the intestines and viscera of animals slaughtered at the market, 
for which service they were given the animal's stomach. Often a poor person 
wanting to get money would ask one of them to sell a worn garment, which 
the water-vendor would do by carrying it about the market slung over his 
shoulder while selling water, all the time trying to get bidders, for which 
service he would be given a small commission; or he himself might purchase 
the garment outright and try to sell it at a profit. Further, the water-vendor 
fuctioned as a public-crier. If anyone had lost an animal or had had one 
stolen, or had any other item to be made known, he would ask the water- 
vendor to cry the details about the market, for which service the latter 
would be paid a small coin. Likewise, if the Seh had any official news-item 
to be made known, he would ask one of the water-vendors to cry it, in which 
case the latter might receive payment or not, as the Se# thought fit. Such 
items of news might be of the following kinds: under a Seh s-séiba, when there 
was to be a jemd‘a d I-qbila, the calling of the tribesmen to be present, and 
the announcement of the place and date of meeting; when a new qdid 
l-mahzen had been appointed, the announcement of the fact, and of the 
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place and date of the public reading by the g4@di of the sultan’s official letter 
of appointment; when the gdid wished to have read to the tribesmen any 
letter from the sultan, the announcement of the place and date of the read- 
ing; the announcement of the date of a miisem (saint’s festival); the an- 
nouncement of the dates of the principal observances of the Muhammadan 
religion, such as Ramadan; in short, any announcements of public interest. 
The calling of public-crier is rather despised” however, and generally only 
unskilled workers practice it. 

l-gerraba. Besides the two local tribesmen selling water at this market, 
there were always Drawa"™ water-vendors of whom there might be any num- 
ber up to eight or ten. The Drawa enjoy a reputation for skill in any work in 
which the obtaining or draining-of water is involved, e.g. construction of 
weiis, of irrigation-canals, and of garden ditches, as well as the making of 
sun-dried “bricks.”’ Consequently, in addition to water-selling they were 
always on the look-out at the market, for engagements to do work of these 
kinds. Their market-function proper however, was essentially that of fetching 
and selling water, and of emptying and washing the entrails of slaughtered 
animals, they doing the additional work of these kinds which the two local 
tribesmen were unable to cope with. They were paid for their services at 
the market in the same way as the local-tribesmen gerrdéba, but were en- 
tirely different from the latter, in that they made rounds of markets," 
doing the same work at a different market every day of the week, unless 
temporarily engaged in well-construction, etc. elsewhere. 

l-‘abbar d zra‘. The measurement of quantities of grain and pulses was 
never done by the vendor himself. It was always done by a trader who did 
nothing else at the market but sell his services as a measurer, and who 
made a weekly round of markets. With the maximum in summer after the 
threshing season, there might be any number up to ten at this market; they 
merely sat in the mada‘ z-zra‘ (grain section) waiting until a vendor of grain 
should call them. They had no official appointment," and were paid by 


2 In the Rif, according to Coon, Tribes of the Rif (Harvard African Studies, vol. ix), pp. 
92-95, all the public-criers at the markets are members of a class of strictly endogamous social 
outcasts who practise their calling as a hereditary occupation. 

3 Natives of the Wad Dra region of southern Morocco. 

™ See Fig. 5, A Tribal Market in Spanish Morocco, op. cit. 

% In this they were quite different from the ‘abbéra at the Tédga market mentioned by 
Ubach and Rackow (op. cit. pp. 128-130). In this case the ‘abbéra paid a sum of money, which 
ultimately went to form part of a communal fund, for the right to practise their calling in the 
grain section of the market, and were then the official measurers for the duration of the period 
of their appointment, to whom a specific payment in money or in kind had to be paid every 
time a sale took place. 
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being given at the close of each sale, a handful or two, as the purchaser 
thought fit, of the commodity measured.” The ‘abbdéra, although regarded 
as a necessity, were always the objects of suspicion, and generally the sub- 
ject of a prejudice widespread in North Africa, by which they were con- 
sidered to be vile."’ They were suspected of falsifying their measures as well 
as of trying to give short measure, and had the reputation of being double- 
dealers. Hence the customary punishment for traders who give short meas- 
ure was very frequently meted out to an ‘abbar: he was tied on a donkey, 
which was then driven round and round the market, the offender being 
beaten with ropes, to cries of Hddd sardq l-mizdn (This man is a robber of 
the scale). 


AFTER THE SPANISH OCCUPATION 


Since the establishment of the Spanish Zone of Influence, there have 
been great changes in the organization of the market within the frame-work 
of the pre-existing arrangements. The principal change is the addition of 
higher Moorish officials, with above them, new Spanish officials. 

l-miiragib. The Spanish District Commissioner (Jnterventor) is known 
to the Moors by the name miirdqib."® He is the final authority for all matters 
which are not the subject of local custom or religious law. Further, even 
when settled by the gédi or by the hlifat 1-b45a and Siéh, the details of all 
cases settled at the market have to be recorded and submitted to the 
miirdgib; moreover, a delinquent has the right of appeal to him. In these 
ways punishment has been regularized. If the miirdgib has any Government 
orders for the tribesmen, he causes to be gather on market-day all the 
mqaddmin of the villages administered in relation to this market, and ad- 
dresses them there assembled. Further, it is sometimes necessary for the 
miirdgib to address the tribesmen directly, in which cases they are sum- 
moned at the market to come to the market site or its proximity on another 
day. 


16 The measure was the fraction or multiple of a madd agreed upon for this particular mar- 
ket. The miidd itself was variable not only from tribe to tribe, but often from market to market 
within a tribe, and even at the same market from time to time, (see Archives Marocaines, op. 
cit. vol. vi, nos. iii-iv, pp. 253-4, and, vol. xvii, pp. 184 and 286). Hence it is impossible to give 
any accurate conception of the capacity-value of this measure. In 1906, however, according to 
Michaux-Bellaire and Salmon (Archives Marocaines, vol. vi, nos. iii-iv, pp. 254-6) the madd in 
use at this market was three-quarters of the médd then in use at the} town of 1-Qsar, which 
weighed 48 kilog. in wheat. 

17 In the Rif, according to Coon (op. cit. pp. 92-95) they form part of a despised and strictly 
endogamous group, which has grain-measuring as one of its hereditary occupations. See also, 
Hanoteau and Letourneux, La Kabylie et les Coutumes Kabyles (vol. ii, Paris, 1873), pp. 79-80. 

18 The resident military officer in charge of both the near-by barracks and known as capi- 
tan to both Spaniards and Moors, has nothing directly to do with the market in normal times. 
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The Moorish tax-collector, known as dmin s-sdq, is now directly re- 
sponsible to the miirdgib; eight armed Moorish foot-soldiers are under the 
latter’s immediate orders for maintaining the peace of the market; and, in 
addition, he is helped by a Spanish deputy, by a Moorish interpreter, and 
by a Moorish scribe as clerk, all of whom work in a special building at the 
market site. 

t-tabib nesrani (the Christian doctor). The Spanish physician, known as 
t-tabib nesréni, and his Spanish assistant, with their Moor and Mooress 
assistants, are present on every market day: they do their work in the new 
dispensary and local hospital at the market site. The physician’s functions 
at the market are (a) to supervise general hygiene, water- and food-quality, 
and (b) to be available for consultations, minor surgical operations, and 
distribution of medical and surgical supplies. 

l-‘dskar. The ‘dskar are armed Moorish foot-soldiers of the regular 
Moorish army. They are detailed by the capitan of the neighboring bar- 
racks for a turn of service at the market but take their orders from the 
miirdgib. They are one of the most evident of the recent changes; in former 
times ‘dskar at the market would not have been tolerated. 

The ‘dskar have taken the place of the Seh’s mhazniya as the means of 
ensuring the peace of the market. Usually, on market-day there are thirteen, 
i.e., two at each gate, where their presence ensures the peaceful collection 
of gate-dues by the gate-keepers; one at the door of the physician’s dis- 
pensary; and the remaining eight, including a sergeant and corporal, out- 
side the miirdgib’s office and prison, to ensure proper respect of the Spanish 
authority, and to carry out any orders issued by the mi#rdgib. Further, at 
the close of the market, two of the ‘déskar act as mounted armed guards for 
those delinquents who have to be removed to the b@§a’s prison in the town 
of Azila. 

l-hlifat l-b4$a (Moorish governor’s representative). The flifat 1-béSa 
who formerly scarcely ever attended, now, exceptional cases apart, is 
obligatorily always present. He performs the same functions as those of the 
$eh who was the “master of the market” in former times. He judges and gives 
sentence, whether a fine, or imprisonment and reference of the case to the 
baSa in Azila, in cases of offence against security of life and property at the 
market, or of offence in a village when the mgdddem has considered the case 
beyond his competence: in short, any case which is not a Sra‘ case and for 
that reason properly the concern of the gadi. He is one of the three’® princi- 
pal Moorish officials at the market, and is the deputy of the governor 
(baSa) of the town of Azifla, who is also the governor (qdid) of the Mzéra, 
‘Amar, Sahel, Garbtya, and parts of the Bd4wa and Tliq tribes, with the 


19 The other two being the gédi and the dmin s-sdg. 
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Bdawr férga of the Hlot tribe. He sits in a room of the ddr l-gadi % hltfat 
l-bé$a®* with his scribe, and with the six 516) of the tribes under the miirdqib’s 
administration. 

§-5eh l-qbild. The Seh has a much less important position at the market 
now than formerly. Then, as already mentioned, the local Ses was known 
as “the master of the market” whereas now he is merely a person who helps 
the hlifat l-bé5a. Besides the Seh of the Bdawr férga of the Hlot tribe, five 
other 5i6h responsible to the District Commissioner of Azila are present. 
The six 5i6h sit alongside the /-b@5a in a room of the ddr hlifat 
l-b4$a, and as a group, act as assessors of cases coming before the flifat 
l-b4$a, while as individuals, each corroborates or repudiates details cited by 
complainants and defendants known personally to him. In the rare cases 
when the hilifat /-bé5a is not at the market, however, each of the six Sidh 
takes charge of the cases in which are involved any tribesmen under his 
administrative authority. 

l-mqaddmin d d§ér. The mgaddmin(headmen) of the villages administered 
in relation to this market have, under penalty of a fine, either themselves to 
be present at the market, or to send a deputy. By this means they are made 
regularly available for giving information, or for receiving at the market, 
orders concerning their own village in particular or all of the villages in 
general. Thus, control over the doings of the tribesmen, as far as these 
affect the administrative authority, has been both regularized and tightened. 

l-mhazntya. The mhazniya have been reduced in importance: they are 
no longer the armed power supporting the authority of the “master of the 
market,”’ neither do they any longer act as policemen. There are still some 
twenty of them at the market, but their allocation is different. Each of the 
six 5i6h has in attendance two, while the /lifat /-b45a has some eight to ten, 
all of whom sit outside the ddr /-qédi % hlifat l-bé$a within call of their re- 
spective officers. The head mhdzni acts as an usher introducing delinquents, 
claimants, defendants, etc., who have to be interrogated or judged, and it 
is he who chooses one of the remaining mhdzni to perform any duty for the 
hlifat 1-b45a. The principal function of the mhazniya at the market now 
therefore is that of official messenger-guards. 

l-gadi. In former times, neither the g@di nor his hlifat (deputy) ever came 
to this market. Any documents requiring the gédi’s signature were taken 
to him in the town of Azila, as were any Sra‘ (Mussulman law) cases re- 
quiring his interpretation and judgment. Now, the gédi himself, or in the 
rare cases when he is compelled to be absent, his /lifat, is always at the 
market; the Spanish authorities have made this obligatory. The gédi, 


20 Literally translated: House of the gadi and of the baSa’s representative: a special build- 
ing with separate rooms for the work of the gédi and of the /rlifat I-baSa. 
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highest legal official, is appointed by the gdid from the tribal ‘é#déma." His 
functions are those of judge in all cases which require interpretation and 
settlement in accordance with Mussulman law. The cases he deals with at 
the market include important marriage contracts and divorce settlements;” 
judgments as to boundaries, in land sales; judgment in cases of appeal 
against the b@Sa’s sentence in a murder case where the accused has protested 
his innocence and claimed his right to be judged according to the law of the 
Prophet; and so on. In addition, as the gédi’s signature is required on any 
documents drawn up by the ddd#l, the gédi seeing that the documents are 
correctly and clearly written and that they are not faked, there is much 
work of this kind for him to do at the market also. The gédi, with a scribe 
acting as his secretary, sits in a room set apart for his work in the ddr 
l-gadi % hlifat 

l-mSawri, l-mi‘dwinin, and |l-wtiklan. With the gédi have come several 
other functionaries. The mSéwri, a kind of “clerk of the court’ introduces 
litigants into the g@di’s presence, as well a: access to the gédi by 
unauthorized persons. The mi‘dwinin (sing .«awén), porter-messengers, 
are the official bearers of messages or documents between the ddd@/ and the 
or between the or ddd and the hlifat l-b45a. The mSéwri is merely 
the head of the mi‘dwinin. All of these are appointed by the gédi himself 
from personal friends. They are well acquainted with Mussulman law but 
through experience rather than book-learning, and are not dda, nor are 
they necessarily scribes even, but they are always men who are well con- 
sidered. The gédi himself establishes the tariff of fees to be paid them by 
litigants. There is always at least one m‘awén at the market, and there may 
be as many as five. They come with the gédi from the town of Azila and 
sit outside the ddr /-qgadi & hlifat l-béSa for just as long as the q4qi is in his 
place at the market. 

The wiklan (sing. wékil) are advocates. They go to the market on the 
off-chance of an engagement, but have no official appointment, neither do 
they occupy any particular place at the market. They are sought out and 
engaged, merely according to the whim of the litigant, who pays a fee, the 
amount of which is arranged privately with the wékil engaged. There are 
usually some seven to ten wi#kldn at this market. 

l-ddal. As to the dddl (notaries), there are still the unusual number of 
eight at this market, i.e., two for each of the following: ‘Amar, Bdéwa and 
Sahel tribes, and the Bdawr:férga of the Hlot tribe, the presence of all of 


21 “lem (sing.), a man who is learned in Mussulman law and religion, through having 
studied in one of the Mussulman universities, such as that of the Kairwan mosque in Fez. 

2 Marriage contracts and divorce settlements between unpropertied and poorer members 
of the tribe are made valid merely by customary statements before the village jemd‘a. 
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whom each week is now obligatory. Their functions are the same now as in 
the past. 

amin s-sdqg. The dmin s-sdq is a much more important official now, as is 
expressed by the fact that the term mi s-sdq (“‘master of the market’’), used 
formerly only of the Se is now used solely of the Gmin s-sdq. This change is 
directly related to the increase in the amount and importance of taxation 
at the market. Now, the taxation is regular in imposition and incidence and 
is paid on all goods and livestock. In the cases of most, this is done at the 
gates on entering, and for the remainder, in the market itself. The new en- 
closure compels people to enter the market through a gate. Moreover, 
numbered paper receipts are given in return for the amounts of tax paid. 
Now, therefore, it is next to impossible to enter the market without paying 
tax. The dmin s-sdq has complete charge of the tax-collecting at the market, 
and pays to the District Commissioner a sum of money corresponding to 
that recorded by the counterfoils of his receipt books, his services being 
requited by a salary. He has six assistants known as shab l-démin or shab mil 
s-sdq: one at the place where riding- and pack-animals are auctioned; a 
second in the fenddgq I-ksibd (livestock section); a third in the maida‘ z-zra‘ 
(grain section); a fourth going round the other mwédda‘ (market sections); 
and each of the remaining two, known as a biéiwab s-s dq (market gate-keeper) 
at one of the two gates; while the émin s-sdq himself, sits in a small tent at 
the entrance to the fenddq /-ksiba. Now, therefore, every part of the market 
is under effective taxation-control. 

l-imin d debbéhd. In former times, the only restriction on slaughtering 
was the convention that it be done in a certain place on the periphery of the 
market, but anyone who chose might slaughter there. Now, largely for 
hygienic reasons, it is obligatory that all slaughtering be done by the official 
market-slaughterer (/-dmin d debbaéhd) in the special building which is out- 
side the market enclosure. The official market-slaughterer is appointed by 
the District Commissioner who pays him for his services, while the person 
with an animal for slaughter pays a small fee to the official slaughterer 
against a paper receipt, the takings being given to the District Commis- 
sioner. 

eh l-felléha, Seh l-kstba, and béitar. All of these function in the same way 
as in former times. 

sémsar. The semséra also function in the same way as in former times. 

d-délldl (auctioneer). Now, professional town-dwelling auctioneers from 
Azila come to the market for the selling by auction of the riding- and pack- 
animals offered for sale. Under penalty of a fine, there is always one Azfla 
auctioneer present, but there may be two or even three, according to ar- 
rangements among themselves. The auctioneer rides the animal offered 
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for sale round the part of the market known as the mada‘ I-be‘ del-bhiiim 
(riding- and transport-animal section) calling for bidders, the vendor having 
paid him a fee the amount of which is settled by mutual agreement. 

d-déllil l-bérrih l-gérréb (auctioneer, news-crier, and water-carrier). 
The bérrah, etc. (news-crier, etc.), is now fined if, subsequently, it is found 
that people who were present did not come to know the official news as 
cried by him. Moreover, he cries a new series of news-items of considerable 
importance: for example, once every year the instruction is cried that 
every tribesman of the area which is administered in relation to this market 
must, by a certain date, go to Azila to have his photograph taken by an 
official photographer and pay him for an identity-card; also, since the im- 
position of the ¢értib (land-tax), the news-crier has announced at the market 
both the approximate dates between which the visit to the villages by the 
eh l-fellaha acting as tértib assessor will take place, and the date by which 
the ¢értib payments must be made; again, when it is desired to communicate 
to the mgdddmin of the villages some order which they are to have carried 
out, it is the market-crier who summons them to assemble; also, when the 
tribes are restless and the District Commissioner wants to address them on 
that account, the market-crier announces the date, place, and time, of 
assembly; and so on. 

l-gérrib. The principal function of the gérréb as a water-vendor is now 
much less important relatively, in that drinking-water is now available at 
the fountain within the market iself; but he has added to his functions that 
of selling second-hand jute sacks of European origin, which are tending to 
replace the sékldn of native manufacture, and which he carries round the 
market while selling drinks. 

l-‘4bbar d zra‘. Now, the grain-measurers come from the town of Azila, 
and are appointed by the mahtsdb™ of that town, who verifies the correct- 
ness of their measures, while for their services now, they are paid a fixed 
sum for every miidd measured. There are five or six of them at this market, 
in summer. 

Within the limits imposed by the length of this article, it is not possible 
to discuss other aspects of the organization of this market, such as the 
arrangement of the market in commodity- and craft-sections (mwdda‘), and 
sex-differentiations among these, etc., but these are being published else- 
where.* 

University Cottece or WALES 
ABERYSTWYTH 


%3 The mahtsdb is a Moorish town official who is a kind of food inspector and inspector of 
weights and measures. 
% See Changes in the Plan and Functions of a Moroccan Tribal Market Conseguent on Euro- 
pean Control, op. cit. 


SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF MEASUREMENT 
AMONG THE SAULTEAUX'! By A. I. HALLOWELL 


E CANNOT investigate measurement among aboriginal peoples upon 

the assumption that they explicitly recognize and fully abstract those 
attributes of things which we think of in quantitative terms. Nor can we 
assume that differences in magnitude, expressed in numerical terms, are 
particularly interesting to them. The problem, rather, is to discover what 
attributes of things are measured, how the operation of measurement is 
carried out, the purposes for which it is used and the extent to which the 
results are expressed in numerical terms. 

An attempt will be made here to show how such spatial attributes as 
distance, length and area are handled by the Saulteaux and the extent to 
which their culture implements, but at the same time limits, the measure- 
ment of these attributes. 

In the first place, observation and experience are sufficient to enable any 
adult human being to make crude estimates of distance, length and area. 
Among the Saulteaux, as among us, such perceptual discriminations as 
“far” and “near,” “long” and “short,” “large” and “small” are made con- 
stantly and receive linguistic expression in connection with all sorts of ac- 
tivities in daily life. This is what may be characterized as the level of “‘con- 
trast-comparison.” Functionally, it is grounded in acquaintance with the 
qualities and relations of things derived from direct experience. This level 
of discrimination is undoubtedly a generic human trait. And for many pur- 
poses it is all that is needed. Such crude discriminations are useful enough 
for making comparisons within a given class of objects, but their scope is 
practically limited to such comparisons. A “‘big” tree, a “big”? man and a 
“big” lake simply are not commensurable in such terms. There is no trans- 
latability between such groups or kinds. There is no standard against which 
just the height of a man and the height of a tree can be measured. Any 
intercomparisons must be expressed as similes or metaphors such as, a 
“‘windigo (cannibal giant) is as tall as, or taller than, the trees.”’ 

It is out of this crude phase of perceptual discrimination, however, that 
the measurement of spatial magnitude has arisen. Measurement in this 
sense? is a refinement of such naive comparisons. It cannot be viewed as 


1 I am indebted to Maude Frame for some of the terms used in this paper and for many 
suggestions in connection with the preparation of it. 

2 Cf. Victor F. Lenzen, Procedures of Empirical Science (International Encyclopedia of 
Unified Science, vol. 1, no. 5, 1938), p. 9, who says that “Measurement is the general pro- 
cedure of assigning numbers to the properties of objects. A measurable property is usually 
called a magnitude, but the term quantity is also used.” 
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categorically distinct because in its most elementary form it remains quali- 
tative rather than numerical; only in its developed phases does measure- 
ment carried to the point of numerical determination become equivalent to 
quantitative statement. What measurement implies is simply this: For 
estimates of magnitude based upon naive discrimination it substitutes the 
operation of matching as a determinative technique.* 

The simplest form of this operation occurs when we determine by direct 
matching that string x is longer, shorter or equal in length to string y by the 
juxtaposition of the two. Or we can determine (i.e., measure) the length of 
an object of another class by matching it against string x. But since direct 
matching necessarily has such a limited scope as a means of measurement, it 
being impossible to use it when two objects cannot be juxtaposed, another 
procedure must be adopted. By using string x, we can match indirectly two 
logs of wood that are not easily manipulable. String x then becomes an in- 
formal standard of measure in such a procedure. If we standardize its 
length, it becomes a unit of measure by means of which we determine the 
length of a variety of objects and express their magnitudes in terms of the 
standard unit chosen. 

Of course the units chosen as standards of measure may be extremely 
varied in character. They may be concrete or abstract, dynamic or static. 
They may be customarily employed without being highly formalized or 
part of an integrated system of measures. And they may vary from culture 
to culture. Their fundamental significance lies in the nature of the operation 
that is performed by means of them, not in their intrinsic character. For 
this reason it is more important to investigate the circumstances under 
which primitive people perform the operation of genuine measurement and 
the extent to which they use it, than it is to determine the fact that they 
employ this or that customary unit of measurement. 

Furthermore, measurement as a particular kind of operation is more 
widely prevalent than the use of conventional units of measure. In a given 
society we can no more infer the actual extent and character of measure- 
ment as an operation from the use of standardized measures alone than we 
can infer the extent of numerical operations from a minimum vocabulary 
of number words. In certain circumstances empirically derived units of 
measure or a process of direct matching are adequate means for the ends 
to be achieved. In so far as this is the case they are no less important for an 
understanding of measurement than the use of the more conventional units 
of measure. 


3 John Dewey, Logic, The Theory of Inquiry. (New York, 1938) pp. 202, 204, 213. 
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It is the fundamental principle involved in the process of measurement 
that also enables us to gain further insight into the conditions under which 
differential units of measure must have arisen. For it would appear that 
under the cultural conditions found in most primitive societies there could 
have been no demand for the refined operational techniques of a culture 
like our own and the accompanying units of measure that they require. The 
technique of direct matching was sufficient for many purposes, and in many 
spheres of activity measurement was not demanded at all. Since there was 
no cultural motivation to this end, there was no incentive for the invention 
of new operational techniques in the measuring process. Even in occidental 
culture today there is no need under many circumstances for the measure- 
ment of spatial attributes in terms of the most refined units of measurement 
that are part of our heritage. In everyday life we, too, resort to naive dis- 
criminations and often employ the simpler matching operations in so far 
as these are sufficient to the ends we have in view. But the psychological 
implications are quite different for ourselves, on the one hand, and the Saul- 
teaux, on the other. We are able to chose from a variety of means provided 
by our culture and adapt them to our ends; the Saulteaux are limited to very 
simple means. Differential cultural factors, then, connected with the opera- 
tion of measuring, have refined our perceptions of spatial magnitude whereas 
individuals in Saulteaux society have been confined to a stage of spatial 
perception in which such refinements play only a minor role. 

DISTANCE 

Among the Saulteaux, as among ourselves, it is possible to answer the 
question “how far” in a purely relative way. The Saulteaux employ two 
contrasting terms for this purpose, one meaning “near” or “close by,’ the 
other “a great way off.’’ Actual measurement is not involved here; the ques- 
tion is answered by indicating the relative position in space of the object or 
place referred to with reference to the speaker.‘ 

In linear measurement, however, it is necessary to emphasize a basic 
difference between the Saulteaux and ourselves that penetrates to the very 
roots of both cultures. For us, distance-away, distance-apart, length, are 
all brought under the same conceptual system of measures. A linear dimen- 


* Another way of answering the question “how far” without the use of any units of 
measurement is illustrated by the experience of Dr. Dorothy Spencer in Fiji. She says, “When 
I asked how far, or, is it far, to a certain place I would be told it is near to x—meaning it is 
near from here to x (or nearer to x, than y), so that I having been to x would know that I 
would have a longer journey to y. When I left this time to go from Namalomulo to Nasauoko, 
Nambuma said, ‘It was a good path to Bukuya’ and I understood her to mean, and rightly, 
that the journey I was about to undertake would be worse than the one to Bukuya.” 
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sion of any kind can be quantitatively expressed in terms of a single scale 
of graduated standardized units, the smallest and lagest of which can only 
be arrived at by complicated instrumental means. The very existence of 
such a scale in occidental culture is, of course, a unique as well as a recent 
development. It likewise typifies the means which our culture provides for 
dealing with spatial attributes and the level of objectivity, refinement and 
organization which our spatial concepts have attained. 

Primitive peoples like the Saulteaux not only lack such refinements; 
they do not even have any common units which are applicable to all classes 
of linear measurement, to say nothing of a graduated scale of such units. 
This means that such measures as they employ for different kinds of linear 
distances are not comparable, nor is it possible to convert measures of a 
lower order into those of a higher order and vice versa. Consequently dis- 
tance-away, or distance-apart, when thought of in terms of places or objects 
in space is an entirely different thing from the length of a manipulable 
object of some sort like a canoe or a piece of string. There is no means of 
bringing linear concepts of all kinds into a single unified category of spatial 
attributes because the units of measure expressing the distance travelled 
on a journey, for example, are categorically distinct from those applied to 
the length of a piece of string. 

Although some of the Berens River Indians today estimate distances in 
terms of miles, this is simply one of the results of acculturation processes 
which have been occurring for about a generation. An incident which oc- 
curred in July, 1817, when Lord Selkirk made his treaty with the Cree and 
Saulteaux in the neighborhood of what is now the city of Winnipeg illus- 
trates the culturally constituted barriers faced by the natives in situations 
where some comprehension of distance magnitudes was required. In this 
case the problem was solved on the spot by one of the chiefs who, not being 
able to fall back upon any units of measurement provided by his own culture 
devised nevertheless a means whereby the miles of the white man were 
translated into a concrete and immediately perceptible datum that was 
comprehensible to his fellow Indians. 

The settlers were to possess the land for two miles back from the western 


5 Cf. L. Hogben, Mathematics for the Million (1937), p. 71. “The microscope of the 
bacteriologist can measure to a hundred thousandth of an inch without difficulty. The spectro- 
scor* can detect differences of one hundred-billionth, i.e., 0.00000000000001 centimeters. 
There is no reason to suppose that our present spectroscopes are the most accurate instru- 
ments that human beings can ever make. Discrepancies between present estimates of the size 
of an electron made during the last 30 years are far greater than the discrepancies between 
present estimates of the size of the earth and those made two thousand years ago. To speak of 
astronomy and physics as exact sciences is merely a misnomer.” 
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bank of the Red River according to the terms of the treaty, But the Indians 
wanted to know how far two miles was. Even though Mr. Fidler, the sur- 
veyor, produced his chains and measured off the mileage this did not quite 
satisfy the Indians. Then one of the chiefs is said to have had an inspiration. 
There happened to be some horses grazing out on the plain close to the spot 
the surveyor’s man had reached with his measuring chains. Noticing these 
horses the chief announced that two miles was as far as a man could see day- 
light under the belly of a horse. All the Indians “puckered their eyes to the 
western glare, the setting sun” and were satisfied that they knew what two 
miles meant.® 

Natively, distance is measured in units of activity.’ In respect to a jour- 
ney, for example, this is customarily expressed by saying how many times 
one has slept or will sleep en route. Such a unit is concrete and qualitative. 
It is processual in character in contrast to an abstract static unit like a mile. 
A concrete, recurring process within the larger activity, the journey, is 
abstracted and matched against the latter, instead of an abstract linear 
measure, the mile. Similarly, instead of ‘sleeps’ the linear distance to a 
place may be measured by “nights’’ on the road. In this case the concrete 
recurring event utilized is darkness. Since all measurement involves some 
kind of matching operation, the underlying principle is the same despite 
the choice of categorically distinct units. The same principle is applied by 
the Saulteaux to the “length” of a journey that may take less than a day. 
The question “‘how far’ is answered by reference to the position of the sun 
in the sky, i.e., the process of walking from one point to another is measured 
by matching it against a natural process, the course of the sun through the 
heavens. 

For the life economy of the Saulteaux when one returns, when we shall 
expect to meet are more important than the distance travelled. For pro- 
visioning, too, the number of days consumed in the journey is the important 
thing. Such judgments can never depend upon linear distance predomi- 
nantly: Weather conditions, high or low water, the number of individuals 
paddling a canoe, or the size of the load, all are contributing factors to the 
rate of travel in summer. In winter the roughness of the going, the quality 
of the snow or the flatness of the country must be considered. Thus the 
qualitative units employed by the Saulteaux as a measure of distance are 


® See Frederick Niven, Mine Inheritance (1940), p. 380. The source material is cited in the 
bibliography of this excellent historical novel of the founding of the Red River Colony. 

7 Processual units of various kinds as measures of distance are very common. Cf. Max 
Wertheimer, Uber das Denken der Naturvilker (Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie, vol. 60, 1912), p. 
375. Some instances he cites are “a cigarette distant,” a “pipe of tobacco away.” 
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extremely crude and variable. In terms of their system of calculation the 
distance between points travelled by water has been considerably reduced 
in recent years with the introduction of the outboard motor among them. 
And in effect this is quite true because the actual linear distance is inconse- 
quential for them. Their terms of measurement, crude as they are, prove 
eminently satisfactory under the conditions of life which their culture im- 
poses. 

The intrinsic limitations of such units for accurately measuring distance 
are equally obvious. They are a contributing factor to the vague concepts 
of space beyond the experience of individuals. Their qualitative character 
makes it impossible for the Indians to conceptualize distance in abstract 
numerical terms. 

Unable, for example, to communicate the idea of distance in quantita- 
tive terms to the people up the river,” I do not believe that I ever succeeded 
in conveying to them any realistic notion of the distance I had travelled to 
reach their country. Matters were further complicated by the fact that my 
rate of travel in different kinds of conveyances was not the sort of knowledge 
that could be taken for granted. Consequently, my attempt to convert dis- 
tance into the concrete qualitative units intelligible to them (i.e., sleeps) 
made my home only twice the distance the mouth of the river lay from Lake 
Pekangikum, about 260 miles. Actually it was more than six times that dis- 
tance. The difficulty lay in the fact that I spent the same number of nights 
on the train and the boat between Philadelphia and the mouth of the Berens 
River as I spent ascending the river. The differential factor, of course, was 
the speed of the train. This mode of conveyance was known to them only 
by hearsay. The only mode of travel within their observation that could be 
used analogically to give them an idea of the speed of the train was the 
aeroplane.*® 

MANIPULABLE LENGTH 


As I have already said, measuring always makes use of the principle of 
matching. Consequently, in measuring what may be called “‘manipulable 
lengths,” this principle may be applied without the use of any standardized 
units of measure. The following are illustrations: 

One man told me, for instance, that in constructing a deadfall for bear, 
his father made the preliminary measurements in the following manner: 
After the bedlog® of the trap was in place he knelt upon it, bent forward and, 


%« Particularly the Pekangikum Indians who are the least acculturated of any group. 

8 Familiar through use in the Forestry Service and by prospectors who fly over the country 
to many inland points. 

® I am following the terminology of J. M. Cooper in his Snares, Deadfalls and Other Traps 
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keeping his back horizontal with the ground, extended his hands forward 
as far as they would reach. Where they touched the ground defined the 
limits of the “‘pen.” The fall-log would then be sure to strike the right part 
of the bear’s spine. To judge the height of the notch in the upright post 
where the outer end of the lever rests, he would elevate a knee. 

In this case the matching of the trap to fit the bear is mediated through 
the close correspondence in size between the bears of the country and a man. 

Matching is also used in making moccasins’® where the length of the 
foot is measured by a piece of string or nowadays by drawing the outline of 
the foot on a piece of paper."' The same principle sometimes was used in the 
manufacture of a birch-bark canoe. An old canoe was set upright and stakes 
driven into the ground at intervals around the outside of it in order to out- 
line the size and shape of the new canoe to be built. 

In dealing with manipulable length the Saulteaux likewise make use of 
various parts of the body as semi-standardized units. The right forearm 
with the elbow as a base is one extremely convenient “yardstick” and vari- 
able lengths may be marked off on it by the side of the left hand, or the 
distance between the elbow and the tip of the forefinger may be used as a 
unit.“ A man may say, for example, that he tracked a bear with footprints 
“as long as this,” indicating the length by putting the right elbow on the 
ground, extending his arm, and marking the limit with his left hand placed 
across wrist or knuckles. The same kind of measure is used when reporting 
the size of the footprints reputedly made by a windigo. In making a birch- 
bark canoe the two crossbars fore and aft were made equivalent in height to 
the distance between a man’s elbow and wrist, while the middle bars were 
of a height corresponding to the distance between the elbow and the tip of 
the forefinger or this dimension plus one thumb-first-finger-spread. 
of the Northern Algonguins and Northern Athapaskans (Anthropological Series 5, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 1938), p. 50 et seq. 

10 “A shoemaker of old Pekin makes shoes with no unit of measure and no measuring 
scale. A strip of blank paper and his thumb nail are his measuring tools. He transfers the foot 
measures to his paper slip using his thumb nail as a marker. Skilfully he transmutes these meas- 
ures into perfectly fitting shoes without a unit of length.” H. D. Hubbard, The Romance of 
Measurement (Scientific Monthly, Vol. 33, 1931), pp. 356-357. 

1 An interesting application of the same principle is to be found in Beatrice Blackwood, 
Both Sides of Buka Passage (1935), p. 228. In building a ceremonial structure used in connec- 
tion with the initiation of boys, certain portions of it were provided by villages other than the 
one in which it was erected. Special importance is attached to the horizontal ridge poles sup- 
porting the roof, which must run the full length of the building. In order to have them ab- 
solutely correct in length a fibre string of the proper linear dimensions is sent to the village 
which is to supply the poles. In this case it measured 65’8”. 

12 T.e., a cubit, in English measure 18”. 
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In addition to the use of the full spread of these, the thumb and fore- 
finger may be used to indicate smaller dimensions. I recall a discussion of 
how much the water had risen at Little Grand Rapids. One man spread his 
thumb and first finger apart to indicate this. All the other men agreed that 
he was right. In our scale it was about three inches. 

Another unit of length in which the fingers are employed is the spread 
of the thumb and middle finger (pejigwakwagan, one finger stretch). The 
width of three or four fingers, or even of all five digits (hand), was another 
type of unit used. Canoe ribs almost always were three fingers in width, 
whether used in small or large canoes. 

To measure greater lengths the fist with outstretched thumb is used. 
Both hands are laid on the object with the tips of the thumbs touching. 
Together they cover two units. If the left fist with the thumb extended is 
now crossed over the right, a third unit is covered, and if the right fist is 
now withdrawn from under the left and the extended thumb touched to the 
left thumb, a fourth unit is measured, and so on. 

The dimensions between the tips of the fingers when both arms are 
stretched out (fathom) constitute another unit (pejigonik, one arm-stretch) ; 
half of this is equal to the distance from the breast bone to the fingertips of 
one hand. When birch-bark canoes were manufactured, they were spoken 
of as two or three “stretches” in length, half a “stretch,” and so on. 

“Steps” or paces as units of length likewise are known to the Saulteaux. 
The length of a log house may be thought of in terms of “steps” and the 
logs measured off accordingly. The wabano pavilion of John Duck at Little 
Grand Rapids was said to be fourteen steps long and six steps wide. When 
measured this pavilion was approximately forty feet by fifteen feet. This 
makes the Saulteaux “step” about two and a half feet which is very close 
to our ‘‘pace”’ that is usually set at three feet. 

All these units of measure are completely independent of one another. 
They are not part of a system of measures and cannot be expressed in terms 
of each other. But in contrast to the traditional inadequacies which beset 
them in dealing with linear dimensions of any considerable magnitude, the 
Saulteaux by the use of direct matching and of conventional units of meas- 
ure are™ able to deal more accurately with the linear dimensions of the 


13 They have no measuring tools in the more literal sense, i.e., detached objects like a foot- 
rule which embody standardized units of measure that are the same for any and every opera- 
tion of measuring no matter who performs it. The possession and use of such devices is of 
inestimable importance from a psychological point of view. In dealing with space relations 
they refine perceptions to a degree impossible without them. In recent years the more sophisti- 
cated Saulteaux at the mouth of the Berens River have learned to use our measuring tools, 
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objects whose manipulation is of importance in their daily lives. The inte- 
gration of these more accurate forms of measurement with industrial proc- 
esses is not accidental. 

AREA 

The limitations imposed upon the Saulteaux with respect to the meas- 
urement of non-manipulable length naturally restrict the accurate measure- 
ment of non-manipulable areas. Their judgments of differences in areas of 
any considerable magnitude can only be based upon the most elementary 
kinds of perceptual discrimination. 

Since their country is studded with innumerable lakes of different sizes, 
the Saulteaux recognize proportional difference in the areas covered by these 
bodies of water. But in the absence of any means of measurement, area, as an 
abstract spatial attribute, cannot be mentally manipulated in an accurate 
fashion. Instead of being abstracted, area to the Saulteaux mind is only 
comprehended as a concept that remains closely linked with “region” or 
“place.” It retains all the character of a particular locality. If a region has 
natural boundaries like a lake, that set it off from the surrounding country, 
it is easily comprehended in semi-abstract areal terms, and belongs more to 
the category of “‘thing”’ or “object”’ having shape and size and perceptible 
surface extensity. Otherwise it may never even be thought of in this way at 
all. 

An interesting question arises here. The Saulteaux, like other Algonkian 
peoples, break up during the winter into hunting groups. The average 
number of persons per group is 14.3. Each hunting group is associated with 
a different locality. Related individuals in a paternal family line frequently 
occupy the same hunting ground for more than a generation. Hunting rights 
in such regions are socially sanctioned in native law and trespass resented. 

In the course of collecting information in regard to the geographical 
aspects of this native economic system, Indians have been asked by the in- 
vestigator to delineate the boundaries of their hunting territories on a map; 
or the investigator has done it himself under their supervision.“ Although 


especially in building houses. When using a foot-rule they also employ English for such 
numerical values as “three and a half” or “two and a quarter inches.” 

44 For sample regions in which hunting territories have been mapped see F. G. Speck, (a) 
Family Hunting Territories and Social Life of Various Algonkian Bands of the Ottawa Valley 
(Memoir 70, Anthropological Series 8, Geographical Survey of Canada, 1915); (b) Family 
Hunting Territories of the Lake St. John Montagnais and Neighboring Bands (Anthropos, vol. 
22, 1927). D. S. Davidson, (a) Notes on Téte de Boule Ethnology, (American Anthropologist 
30, 1928), pp. 18-45; (b) The Family Hunting Territories of the Grand Lake Victoria Indians 
(22nd International Congress of Americanists 1936, Rome, 1938), pp. 69-95. 
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I have used the same procedure in securing data on the geographical locale 
of Saulteaux hunting territories. I believe, nevertheless, that a false impres- 
sion is created if the inference is drawn that the natives themselves concept- 
ualize their hunting grounds in abstract areal terms.” It is my impression 
that the contrary is the case, despite the fact that these hunting territories 
may vary so greatly in size, from 13 to 212 square miles. 

I believe that the reason why the Saulteaux do not make areal abstrac- 
tions and comparisons of their hunting territories is not due simply to the 
lack of any accurate measures; it is, rather, explained by the absence of 
cultural values that would motivate such an abstraction on their part. If we 
consider for a moment how deeply the concrete details of the terrain over 
which they hunt must be embedded in their personal experience and their 
lack of knowledge of other districts than their own, it is difficult to see 
why judgments in abstract spatial terms should occur without an extremely 
forceful motivation as a leverage. And it is just this sort of motivation 
that we search for in vain. 

In the first place, there is nothing in Saulteaux culture that motivates 
the possession of land for land’s sake."* Usufruct, rather than the land itself, 
is an economic value and land is never rented or sold. The use of the land 
and its products are a source of wealth rather than land ownership itself. 
There is no prestige whatsoever that accrues to the man who hunts over a 
large area. There is no direct correlation either between the size of the 
winter hunting group and the area of the hunting ground they occupy.” 


8 Cf. A.L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California (Bulletin 78, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 1925), pp. 160-161, Yuki: “The native did not think, like modern civilized man, 
of his people owning an area circumscribed by a definite line, in which there might happen to be 
one or many water courses. This would have been viewing the land through a map, whether 
drawn or mental; and such an attitude was foreign to his habit. What he did know was that 
the little town at which he was born and where he expected to die lay on a certain river or 
branch of a river; and that this stream, or a certain stretch of it, and all the creeks flowing 
into it, and all the land on or between these creeks, belong to his people; whereas below, or 
above, or across certain hills, were other streams and tributaries, where other people lived, 
with whom he might be on visiting terms or intermarried, but who had proprietary rights of 
their own.” 

16 The same may be said for Algonkians generally. In referring to intra-band variations in 
the size of hunting territories among the Grand Lake Victoria Indians, D. S. Davidson op. 
cit. (b) writes, p. 87: “ . . . it will be noticed that some individuals own exceptionally large 
tracts of land... . Such conditions, however, are not the result of wilful endeavours on the 
part of the respective owners to acquire property and wealth. It may be said in this respect 
that no lust for a territory larger than necessary to insure a reasonable bounty of fur is at all 
present in the minds of these people.” 

17 T have a ms. in preparation dealing with the enormous variability in the size of hunting 
territories among Algonkian peoples. Among the Saulteaux it is interesting to note that 
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This is to be explained, perhaps, by the sectional variability in the incidence 
of the fur-bearing animals, differences in hunting skill and maybe other 
variables. Finally, what is even more important is the fact that a smaller 
hunting territory may afford a living equal to, or even better than, a larger 
one. Consequently, it is impossible for the Saulteaux to measure areas in 
units of productivity (e.g., skins of animals trapped), as we find to be the 
case among some agricultural peoples (e.g., how much barley or rice can be 
grown.!§ 

Under these conditions, why should an abstract concept of area arise, 
or comparisons of hunting territories in terms of size be made? Such a con- 
cept has no functional value for the Saulteaux, no more than has abstract 
distance. 

In actual life, then, the Saulteaux simply employ such generic terms as 
“arge,”’ “small,” “‘big enough.”’ But in a myth that accounts for the origin 
of the “‘island”’ (that is, the earth) on which man now dwells, it is interesting 
to find the area measured in a unique fashion. Wisakedjak and a few animals 
have survived a flood by building a raft. They are floating about and do not 
know what to do. Finally Wisakedjak sets his animal companions diving 
for earth. They fail. But at last muskrat secures a tiny quantity. This is 
magically expanded when Wisakedjak blows upon it. They land on the 
island created and then Wisakedjak calls a caribou to him. He tells the 
animal to run around the newly formed island. The caribou soon comes back 


despite the lack of correlation between size of territory and size of winter hunting group, the 
ratio of hunters to other persons in the groups remains constant. 

18 Hogben, op. cit., p. 64. I was informed of another method of areal measurement by Ann 
Fuller (private communication) : Among the peasants in Palestine the measure is “enough land 
to plant 200 vines.” This is a more accurate measure than produce since it actually involves 
spacing. A very ancient method of measuring land in the Old World which survived into 
modern times was based upon the guantity of grain required to plant it. These are the so-called 
“seed-measures.”’ See Edward Nicholson, Men and Measures: A History of Weights and 
Measures Ancient and Modern (London, 1912), pp. 65-66, 90-92, 256-258. Hallock and Wade, 
Outlines of the Evolution of Weights and Measures and of the Metric System (1906), observe, 
p. 15, that: “ ... Babylonians, in common with other Asiatic nations, also employed for 
measuring land the amount of seed required to sow a field and statements based on this idea 
are found in many old Assyrian documents.” And, p. 20, “For the measurement of area the 
Hebrews employed generally the amount of seed required to sow the land, or the amount of 
ground that could be ploughed by a yoke of oxen, the latter unit being the zemed, which in the 
Old Testament is translated by Acre (1 Samuel XIV, 14; Isaiah V, 10).” 

All these methods of measuring area, it should be noted, are only characteristic of agri- 
cultural peoples; it would be impossible for hunters and gatherers to develop them. Hence one 
would not expect any progress in the development of measures of area among hunting peoples. 
This appears to correspond with historic facts. 
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and says, “It’s pretty small yet.”’ So Wisakedjak keeps blowing upon the 
earth. After a bit he says to another young caribou, “You run around now.” 
So this caribou runs around. When he gets back he is old, he has lost some of 
his teeth. Wisakedjak is not yet satisfied with the size of the earth, so he 
blows some more. Then he directs a third caribou to run around the 
“‘island.’’ This one never comes back. So Wisakedjak says, “‘it is big enough.” 
(That is, “big enough for people to live on.”’) 

Measurement in this case is based on the principle already described. 
Two kinds of processual units are employed: (1) the maturational changes 
in an animal, (2) the procedure of running around the island. It is impos- 
sible, of course, to obtain any idea of area in absolute spatial terms from the 
application of such units. Under the conditions described in the myth, a 
comparison of the differences in the a:ea of the earth at subsequent periods 
was inferred from the relative time occupied by the animals in making the 
circuit. But any comparisons outside these conditions would be impossible 
unless the units employed were standardized in some way. 


MANIPULABLE AREA 


If we now turn to manipulable areas, we find that the Saulteaux deal 
with them more effectively. But their approach is pragmatic rather than 
abstract. There are several reasons for this. In the first place, elementary 
processes of perception are more adequate as a basis for making discrimina- 
tions in the size of manipulable areas than in the case of those of greater 
magnitude. And through experience in handling materials and objects of 
various kinds excellent quantitative judgments can be made. In the second 
place, the Saulteaux are compelled to deal with simple problems of pro- 
portion in order to convert raw materials such as hides and bark into objects 
of domestic use. In making a bark container, for example, its proportions 
must be adequately controlled from start to finish. But in these relatively 
simple manufacturing processes area never has to be handled in a purely 
quantitative abstract way. The size, shape and proportions of the object 
being produced are all inseparable. Initially, of course, the question “‘is this 
piece of skin ‘big enough’ to make a pair of moccasins”’ or “‘is this piece of 
bark ‘big enough’ to make a rogan,”’ does arise. But it can be answered in 
terms of an estimate based on experience, how it “looks,” without resort to 
actual measurement. Once the process of manufacture itself is started fur- 
ther judgments become chiefly relevant to the interrelations of size, shape 
and proportions which the finished product will have. Measurement, is not 
in terms of any standardized unit; the basic unit chosen is some part of the 
object itself or a series of them. 
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Of course, in the past the flat patterns for such manufactured objects 
were developed through cutting and fitting directly. Perhaps when a new 
one was needed, the old one was taken apart and thus the flat pattern shape 
exposed. With this as guide the outline of a new one could be traced on the 
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material. Today these patterns may mediate the judgments of whether 
the material is “enough.” The “key unit” will be judged against the actual 
object (for example the length of the foot in the case of a moccasin) and the 
rest of the pattern adjusted to keep the shape and proportions constant. 

The manufacture of a bark container, a rogan, may be taken as an ex- 
ample.'® In this case the bottom is the basic unit, although of course, the 
total overall size of the finished product is the initial guiding judgment. 

1. To begin with a rectangular piece of bark is chosen. Its” size is a 
matter of judgment based on the experience of the woman undertaking the 
task. 

2. The median point (A, B, C, D) on each edge of the rectangle is de- 
termined by folding the bark upon itself. 


19 In this account I am paraphrasing the observations of my colleague, Dr. Dorothy M. 
Spencer, who collected the information under my direction. 

20 See Diagram. It must be roughly shaped by a crooked knife and rough spots are 
smoothed off. 


; 
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3. The median points on opposite edges of the rectangle are now joined 
by lines made lightly with a knife. 

4. The next step is to measure off the area that will form the bottom of 
the container (E, F, G, H). This area may be square or rectangular. In the 
example given it is square. Its size is not measured by any conventional 
quantitative unit but is arrived at by a process of proportional measurement 
in the following way: 

A small strip of bark, judged to be half the length of the bottom of the 
rogan is prepared (the worker usually experiments a little first before adopt- 
ing a length). With this piece of bark the distance from the center M to 
points I, J, K, L are measured and marked on the bark; then the distance 
from L to E, L to H and so on. In this way the corners of the bottom, E, F, 
G, H, are defined. Small holes are punched in the bark at these points with 
an awl. 

5. The points N, O, P, Q are not determined by measurement; they are 
a matter of “shape judgment.” When marked, a line is drawn from the 
corners of the bottom of the rogan to them. 

6. The lines referred to above serve as guides for cutting. This is now 
done and the pieces left free are folded up along the lines EF and HG. 

7. The remainder of the bark sheet is now folded to form the sides of 
the container in such a way that the shaded parts appear on the outside of 
the bottom. The corners of these are temporarily tied together with string 
and where the other pieces of bark overlap at the sides, they are held 
together with wooden pins until the sewing is complete. (This step and the 
treatment of the rim need not concern us here.) 

8. The lid is made of two pieces of bark, one circular, the other a long 
rectangular strip. These are sewn together so that the edge of the strip is 
perpendicular to the surface of the circular piece and fits into the container. 
The area of the circular piece is determined by direct matching with the top 
of the container after its completion: it is cut round more or less the right 
size, tried against the top, and trimmed to fit." 

21 Methods of measurement analogous in principle are described by Ruth Bunzel, The 
Pueblo Potter (1929), p. 50. In this case the problem is to adjust the proportions of the designs 
to be executed to the size of the area to be painted. “All potters measure the surfaces of their 
jars in one way or another,” although “there is a considerable individual variation in the 
amount of measuring that is done.’’ One customary measure is the distance between the thumb 
and the tip of the middle finger when spread apart. The procedure of one expert pottery maker 
is described as follows: “First she studied carefully for some minutes the undecorated form, 
turning it around in her hands. Then she measured hastily with her thumb and middle finger 
the greatest circumference of the jar. Then she drew in the outlines of the first design, which 
was to be used four times around the jar. After the first element was completed, she measured 
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CONCLUSIONS 

In this paper I have pointed out that measurement, as such, is a refine- 
ment of naive discrimination mediated by some sort of matching process 
and I have described the kind of measurements that the Saulteaux use in 
dealing with such spatial attributes as distance, length and area. Among 
these Indians there is relatively little interest in or use of measurement on 
a fully developed quantitative level. Yet their possession of certain con- 
ventional units of measure permits simple quantification as in the estimation 
of distance in terms of a certain number of “‘sleeps.”’ By and large, however, 
measurement among the Saulteaux remains on the most elementary level 
except in those instances where white influences are apparent. But this is 
thoroughly consonant with the type of culture they possess and the kind 
of life they lead. In such a simply organized and individualistic society, 
where articles are manufactured only for domestic use and not for sale, there 
is no demand for the application of standard measurements to any article 
produced. The variableness of units of measure (as e.g., body parts) conse- 
quently does not matter. Each person constructs for himself and measures 
for himself or other members of his immediate household group. No trui, 
objective standard is necessary. In each situation the individual only has to 
solve problems of measurement that may arise in his own terms. 

The low level of abstraction that we find in respect to distance, length 
and area is connected both with the relative absence of quantification and 
general cultural conditions. There is no need to develop any traditional 
devices for rising to a higher level of abstraction because the processes of 
measurement already known are adequate to meet the simple problems to 
be solved. Consequently we cannot point to any socially derived incentives 
that might lead to progressive changes in the methods of measurement. In 
fact, the traditional press of the culture fosters conservatism. This is il- 
lustrated specifically by the factors which would seem to discourage the 
emergence of any abstract notions of area in connection with the use of 
hunting territories. The only influences which are now at work in the op- 
posite direction are those which come from increasing contacts with white 
people and educational opportunities. 

Comparative data from other primitive societies would, I believe, lend 
support to the conclusion that the level of abstraction utilized in dealing 


it and the remaining space and drew in the second element. The two together occupied a little 
more than half the space, so the remaining two had to be slightly crowded, but this was hardly 
perceptible in the finished product.” One informant commented: “If I start to paint before it 
is all measured, then I get nervous that it may not come out right.” 
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with certain spatial attributes is not a simple function of maturation or in- 
tellectual capacity on the part of individuals. It is a function of the status of 
the cultural heritage as well. For the cultural heritage of a people, among 
other things, limits or promotes the manner in which and the terms in which 
the individual deals with the spatial attributes of the world about him. If a 
culture does not provide the terms and concepts, spatial attributes cannot 
even be talked about with precision. Individuals are left to fend for them- 
selves, as it were, on the level of elementary discriminatory reactions. This 
limits the possibilities for the mental manipulation of more refined and de- 
veloped concepts that require symbolic representation in some form. With- 
out such instruments in the cultural heritage certain areas of action are 
excluded and the solution of many practical problems impossible. 

Thus an analysis of processes of measurement is one angle of approach 
to the problem of how individuals deal with the spatial attributes of things 
under different cultural conditions. It is also possible to throw some light 
on the concepts of space that are held. The relation of these questions to 
wider and more fundamental problems is evident—problems in which both 
psychologists and anthropologists find a common field of interest. Among 
other things a great deal more needs to be known about how the spatializa- 
tion of the world arises in the experience of a human being; the kinds of 
discriminations that are made; the degree of refinement to which they are 
carried; how these are related to motility, to the manipulation of objects 
and the concepts of space that are held. It seems to me that anthropologists 
can contribute a great deal to the solution of such problems by analyzing 
the cultural constituents of the spatially coordinated behavior of indi- 
viduals in different human societies. 
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THE GENUINE AND SPURIOUS VALUES IN 
TARAHUMARA CULTURE By ROBERT M. ZINGG 


ROFESSOR Edward Sapir has given social science a valuable concept 


in his paper, Culture, Genuine and Spurious.’ Sapir defines a genuine 
culture: 


The genuine culture is not of necessity either high or low; it is merely inherently 
harmonious, balanced, self-satisfactory. It is the expression of a richly varied and 
yet somehow unified and consistent attitude toward life, an attitude which sees the 
significance of any one element of civilization in relation to all others. ... If it 
builds itself magnificent houses of worship, it is because of the necessity it feels to 
symbolize in beautiful stone a religious impulse that is deep and vital... . 


Sapir’s concept of genuine and spurious culture has been but little used, 
perhaps because the original contribution is so brilliantly subjective that 
there is difficulty in another’s use of his criteria for judging genuine and 
spurious cultures, or the genuine and spurious values within a given culture. 
A genuine culture might be re-defined, perhaps in a more objective and prag- 
matic sense, as one that provides the individual with a sufficiently satis- 
factory adjustment to his natura] environment, to his fellows, and to the 
world that he envisages beyond this life, that such a culture is not deserted 
by its participants upon coming in contact with another. 

Yet admittedly so objective a criterion for evaluation of genuine and 
spurious culture is too crude and rough. It loses in possibility for sensitive 
appraisal as much as it gains in objectivity. Thus we are justified in going 
beyond it and in attributing to spurious values, those inadequacies and 
limitations which a general study of groups and cultures reveals as the pos- 
sible and proper functions of culture itself. 

As anthropologists, we lean backwards in evaluation in an effort to free 
ourselves from unexpected bias due to our cultural conditioning. The temp- 
tation is strong to eschew evaluation entirely and leave our data in purely 
descriptive terms. In such a form are the data from the Tarahumara Indians 
collected by Dr. W. C. Bennett and the present writer.’ An evaluated sum- 
mary of Tarahumara culture is the object of the present summary of its 
genuine and spurious values. 

The Tarahumaras are a tribe of some 40,000 Indians living in the Sierra 
Madre (Tarahumara), occupying the southern third of the Mexican State 


1 E. Sapir, Culture, Genuine and Spurious (American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXTX), 
p. 401 ff. 2 Jtid., p. 410. 


?W. C. Bennett and R. M. Zingg, The Tarahumara ... (The University of Chicago 
Press, 1935). 
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of Chihuahua, about 250 miles south of El Paso, Texas. Their culture has 
one valid claim to being genuine, because it supports one of the largest 
tribal groups in North America by its aboriginal techniques, but little modi- 
fied by white civilization. Despite the simplicity of Tarahumara culture, 
its technology provides a close ecological adjustment to the natural environ- 
ment which, neither lush nor desert, is far from ideal. The climate is the 
coldest in Mexico, and the rainfall is barely sufficient for agriculture. The 
soil is stony and the terrain is tough and impossible for other than human 
transportation without disproportionate labor for trail-making. 

The natural environment is only abundant in resources of stone and of 
wood. The latter resource is available to the Indians due to the Spanish 
introduction of the steel ax, knife, and chisel. With a mastery of these simple 
tools the Tarahumaras in the siefra make secure storehouses for protection 
of their food supply, and crude board shelters which enable them to dwell 
in the cool climate of the high mountains, except during the winter months. 
Were saws available and carpentry known, wood could be a resource for 
structures of more adequate shelter both in summer and winter. But here 
Tarahumara culture fails the individual, for it exposes his body to such cold 
in winter that even the hardening from exposure, which begins with child- 
hood, cannot overcome the biological need for warmth. The heat of fire be- 
ing insufficient, despite an abundance of wood, the Tarahumara must seek 
the more elementary heat, that of the sun’s rays. This necessitates, with the 
approach of winter, human transportation of food and effects to the gorges 
for cave-dwelling. His culture fails here again, because even Tarahumara 
muscles tire in the long trek. 

The Tarahumaras realize that this necessity for migration is a cultural 
defect. They understand its drawbacks in terms of weary labor and the 
discomfort of dwelling in caves strewn with goat-dung, the dust of which is 
constantly blowing in their food and faces. That this culture defect is real- 
ized by the Tarahumara as a spurious value is indicated in the vicinity of 
the Catholic missions. In the two such regions, the Catholic missionaries 
have introduced stone masonry, making the abundant stone resources of 
the sierra available to the Indians for secure and snug storage and dwelling 
structures. It is noteworthy that those Tarahumaras who live under this 
influence dwell the year around in stone houses, built by their fellows who 
have been initiated into the wizardry of making a secure corner in stone. 
The Indians hire their artisan-fellows for building such structures. In a 
purely Indian village, a rich old Indian even hired Mexicans to build him 
an adobe house. But this was pure “swank” since it wasn’t cold there. He 
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wished to impress the young daughter of a nearby Mexican patriarch, whom 
he wished to marry. 

Away from the influence of Spanish masonry, the Tarahumaras have no 
recourse but to migrate to distant cave-dwellings. Sierra store-houses must 
be left exposed to theft, and fences and other structures exposed to damage 
by cattle. Household effects of bulk or weight must be cached and others 
made for use in the cave-dwellings. Cached, they are exposed to danger of 
loss, breakage, and damage. To protect the heavy, cached metate from 
damage, my informant told me that it is left face downwards. Thus a 
practical joker or a passing animal will be less apt to “commit a nuisance”’ 
on the face used for grinding food. 

The necessity for long migrations to the caves in winter; and, in summer, 
the constant trips between the isolated corn-fields, have an inhibiting in- 
fluence on the whole of the material culture of the tribe. Only the simplest 
and most easily-moved objects are regarded as worthy of much care in 
manufacture. Pottery is broken so often that even the most rudimentary 
decoration is discouraged; only in one part of the Sierra Tarahumara is it 
decorated at all. Here a white pottery-clay encourages the crude painting 
of plant and animal motifs in red ochre. 

Otherwise in the decoration of artifacts, the Tarahumaras confine them- 
selves and their artistic impulses to textiles: blankets, girdles, and ribbons. 
These are the most permanent and portable of objects. Both for artistry 
and utility, Tarahumara weaving excells the rest of their simple technology. 

When the wool of the Spaniard’s sheep was substituted for the fiber of 
the century-plant (Agave sp.), the Tarahumaras substituted wool for 
maguey clouts, ribbons, girdles, and skirts and added wool blankets which 
are effective for protection against the mountain cold. The minor weaving, 
though excellent, is more decorative than utilitarian, in which also wool has 
completely displanted the pre-historic maguey fiber. In weaving Tara- 
humara culture is genuine indeed, because weaving provides blankets for 
warmth as well as the only genuine esthetic values of decoration. 

Just as we have seen that the Spanish tools: the ax, knife, and chisel, to 
have been deeply assimilated into Tarahumara culture to improve the pos- 
sibilities for providing shelter; so sheep, no less, have been generally ac- 
cepted for the value of their wool for clothing—blankets, girdles, ribbons, 
and until recently for men’s clouts and women’s skirts. Since Lumholtz’s 
time, cheap cotton manta is purchased in Mexican stores as material for 
clouts and skirts. Thus ancient spurious values in Tarahumara culture 


have been improved by adopting outside elements brought through culture 
contact. 
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Other domestic animals besides sheep, as Spanish contributions to 
Tarahumara culture, have been integrated in a degree no less in order to 
utilize another abundant resource of the sierra. 

Besides wood and stone the sierra offers the natural ecological resource 
of grass. The goats of the Indians feed on this and transform it, through the 
natural cycle of animal digestion, into fertilizer. This, in turn, nourishes 
the corn, the Tarahumara staff of life. 

At the present time, when the fields are only productive of a very in- 
ferior corn, and when every vestige of manure is utilized for fertilizer, one 
wonders how the Tarahumaras raised enough corn to live on, before the 
coming of the Spaniards with their animals. The archaeology of the region 
proves that their ancestors had corn, even in the oldest Basket-Maker* 
phase of their history. 

From the presence, location, and frequency of the archaeological re- 
mains in the Cave-dweller phase, it seems clear that only the fertile land 
of the small river valleys and wide arroyos was available for agriculture. 
Since the coming of the Spaniards, Indian population seems to have in- 
creased greatly. Thus it would seem that most of the Indians of today live 
from their animals, and yet utilize only the manure. Milk and cheese are 
not consumed by the Tarahumaras, and meat is eaten only as a ceremonial 
food. A few cattle are otherwise used only as oxen for plowing, and the skins 
of animals, sacrificed in ceremonies, provide straps and raw-hide for sandals. 

Goat manure is much more used than that of cattle for fertilizer, and 
much cow manure is not so used at all. Cattle appear definitely to have more 
prestige value as token and evidence of wealth since they are highly prized 
and never sold or traded except to avoid beggary. Cattle are never killed for 
meat except for religious ceremonies. This lack of utilization of cattle meat, 
milk, butter or cheese, or even for fertilizer, is pointed out to me by Dr. 
Bennett as an outstanding spurious value in Tarahumara culture. 

In summary, those basic requirements of the biological man, shelter, 
clothing, and food, are met by the Tarahumaras with a heavy indebtedness 
to Spanish contributions. With the aid of the gifts of: the ax, knife, chisel; 
sheep, cattle, and goats, Tarahumara culture has achieved an adequacy 
that enables human utilization, not only of the fertile valleys and arroyos 
(now mostly preempted by Mexican squatters, anyway), but of the in- 
hospitable mountain terrain that would otherwise only support animals. In 
the cultural sphere of the adjustment of the individual to the natural en- 


versity of Denver, 1940), 


H vironment, Tarahumara culture is genuine by the pragmatic test that, even 
*R. M. Zingg, Report on the Archaeology of Southern Chihuahua, III (Contributions, Uni- 
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in its meagerness and simplicity, it gives the Indians a better adjustment to 
the sierra than that achieved by the Mexican folk, exiled there by the failure 
of mining. But much of this genuine value is owing to Spanish contribu- 
tions. 

Even the moderate degree of greater cultural complexity of Mexican 
folk culture does not materially aid the Mexicans in adjusting themselves 
to any but the best river valley land in the sierra. Nor has the much more 
complicated civilization of the American mining engineers, who mine in the 
gorges, any real adjustment to the natural environment, other than a con- 
spicuously effective knowledge and organization for utilizing the rich strata 
of gold and silver ore of the region. Otherwise the region offers the Ameri- 
cans nothing but scenery unless they happen to eat some beef bought from 
the Mexicans, who, in turn, obtained it from the Indians in trade for cloth. 
Contrariwise, the mineral resources of the environment remain effectively 
unavailable to both the Mexicans and the Indians, because their cultures 
are lacking in those specialized techniques and sciences, as well as capital- 
istic organization, necessary to mine silver and gold. 

This, briefly summarized, is the cultural heritage of the Tarahumaras, 
which functions to adjust the individual to his natural environment. Obvi- 
ously it is a cultural heritage, for the adjustment is not like that of the ani- 
mals that utilize the natural resources directly. Unlike the deer, the Tara- 
humara does not eat the grass, but interposes between the grass and his 
animal hunger a complicated cultural cycle involving the care and use of 
domestic animals. Animals eat the grass and deposit manure which aids in 
the even more complicated agricultural round which produces the corn, 
beans, squash on which the Tarahumara feeds. Nor like the coyote, does 
the Tarahumara avail himself of meat torn from a scarcely dead animal 
and eaten raw. The Tarahumara not only interposes between his meat and 
his hunger a cultural system of cooking; but also before the meat is eaten, 
the Tarahumara observes a complex system of social participation and 
religious observances, which he considers a sacred heritage of the past. 

Such complicated socio-religious behavior to still man’s hunger shows 
that human culture does more than merely adjust the individual to natural 
environment. Human nature transcends animal nature in its social need for 
participation in groups. The so-called gregarious animals do not exhibit this 
social participation because they have no culture. Animal make-up is too 
simple for the communication of past experience by language; and the 
conditioning of their native reflexes is too simple and too near the biological 
need of survival to be considered part of the social realm of cultural con- 
ditioning. 
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Human nature differs essentially from animal nature in its capacity for 
development through social contact and participation. From the rare cases 
on record of abandoned children who reach maturity in isolation or through 
association with and feeding by wild animals—that is “feral man’*—we 
have significant proof that the essential features of buman personality de- 
rive from contact and communication in close participation with other hu- 
man beings from the day of birth. Another line of approach to the problem 


5 In the 16th and 17th centuries cases of children abandoned to be suckled by animals 
were sufficiently common that Linnaeus classified them as Homo ferens. 

In India where wolves are not harmed for religious reasons, they take many children as 
do leopards and tigers. Apparently with surprising frequency the wolves nurture the children 
for years. A half dozen such cases are described, Maj. Gen. Sir W. H. Sleeman, A Journey 
through the Kingdom of Oude (1849-50), pp. 206-222. As late as 1920 similar cases occurred. 
The following details are taken from P. C. Squires, The Wolf Children of India (American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1927, Vol. 28), 313 ff. 

The Rev. J. A. L. Singh, head of an orphanage at Midnapore, Bengal, India, heard of 
“wolf children” in the autumn of 1920, which had been seen with wolves by Europeans and 
Indians with field-glasses at a distance of 100 yards (Oct. 10, 1920). They were dug out of a 
wolf den in which the wolves were killed, on Oct. 17, 1920. The Rev. Singh took charge of 
them Nov. 1, 1920. Both the wolf-children were girls, one of whom died Sept. 21, 1921. The 
oldest was about eight years old and was living in 1927. 

Her sense of smell was very keen. By 1927 she had learned to utter some 40 words (many 
more than some 3 learned by the Wild-boy of Aveyron under the most patient and skillful 
teaching of Itard). She seems to excel the Wild-boy of Aveyron in her ability to utter short 
sentences of two or three words. She attends only to Rev. and Mrs. Singh. 

At first she pounced on any dead animal, but was not known to kill domesticated animals. 
She never weeps or smiles; but when the younger girl died, she wept one tear and could not 
be taken away from the grave. Both children made howling and other half-animal cries which 
were very unhuman. Now the oldest does this only at night. She is adverse to cleanliness and 
answers calls of nature anywhere, for which cause an apron-like loin-cloth was permanently 
fixed to her, since she tore off other clothing. She used to eat and drink like a dog, lowering her 
head and never using her hands. She would gnaw a bone on the ground and rub it at times to 
separate the meat from the bone. Now she uses her hands for eating and walks straight on her 
legs. But she cannot run at all. Rev. Singh says he has notes on these children which he will 
publish. 

Full notes on this case summarized, A. Gesell, Wolf Child and Human Child (Harpers, 
1940). 

The thesis of the lack of social conditioning as vital for human personality can be denied 
with reference to the Wolf-children and the Wild-boy of Aveyron by the argument that they 
have recovered so little of human personality due to natural idiocy. If these interesting cases 
of isolation, like the many other less fully documented ones, are to be discounted in this way, 
the case of Kaspar Hauser still remains as one of long and severe isolation who regained human 
personality in a few years after his appearance before a second and successful attempt at 
assassination removed this interesting and famous youth of Europe of that day. 

See Tredgold, Mental Defictency. 
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of the socially conditioned personality is through the great body of data that 
has accumulated on the deaf and dumb, as well as the dehumanization of 
orphans and other institutionalized children. These data give ample evi- 
dence that normal personality results from an opportunity for adjustment to 
other social persons. 

Is Tarahumara culture genuine or spurious in the traditional (or cul- 
tural) modes, devices, and organizations which it offers for the development 
of human personality by adjustment of the individual to his fellows? We 
shall see that Tarahumara culture is meager in performance of these vital 
functions and in this reveals many spurious elements and values. One of 
its spurious features is the social paucity resulting from the dispersal of the 
communities into unintelligible fragments for the cold months by the 
necessity of migration to scattered caves in winter. 

The nature of the terrain, rather than the culture, is accountable for 
other spurious elements resulting from migrations during the summer 
months as well. Due to the separation of the fields into small isolated 
patches, the community is broken up into family groups which are con- 
stantly on the move to attend to the growing of the corn, beans, and squash. 

Even the family organization of the Tarahumara is loose and but little 
bolstered up by the innumerable sanctions placed around the family by 
other groups. Pagan religion sanctions marriage not at all among the 
Tarahumara and so defective were the social sanctions that the Indians 
accepted the foreign office of “mayor,” a native whose whole official busi- 
ness is concerned entirely with marriage and the family. With his quirt as a 
symbol of office and his punishment of beating, the mayor strengthened the 
Tarahumara pattern of loose familial life and bonds to prevent frequent 
separation of spouses and lack of protection for the children. Since the 
Mexican Revolution the government has curtailed his punishment, and 
Tarahumara family life has relaxed into greaier looseness than that re- 
ported by Lumholtz. 

Not only is marriage weak among the Tarahumara; but, unlike many 
primitive tribes, the bonds of kinship’do not have very effective function 
among adult Tarahumaras. Certainly there is nothing like the social, eco- 
nomic, and religious institutions which so many primitive groups center 
about lineages, kins, and clans. 

Even so, the family is by far the strongest and most lasting social group 
among the Tarahumaras. It is their basic group, as among other peoples. 
But with the Tarahumaras, larger social groups are broken up into familial 
groups, discrete from each other except when cooperative labor or religious 
ceremonies bring them together for a day or a week, at most, into larger 
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groups. The community is weak, while no effective tribal organization exists 
at all. 

No doubt the spurious quality of this weakness in socio-political organ- 
ization was the greatest factor in causing the Tarahumara to accept the 
Spanish communal organization of: gobernador, teniente, suplente, alcalde, 
capitan, and fiscales. Only the first of these officers, the head-man or gober- 
nador, has also a native title, seligame (literally “lance-bearer’’). This sug- 
gests that in aboriginal times they had only chiefs of individual bands 
Today these officials of Spanish provenience direct communal affairs, con- 
tribute of their wealth to give communal ceremonies, and punish crime. 

Due to the necessity for Tarahumara families to move over large dis- 
tances in order to cultivate their-little bits of arable ground, the Tara- 
humara community is a sort of social molecule with its atoms in separate 
and isolated motion. The community pauses in its ‘atomic’ motion only 
to gather every Sunday for religious observances and trials of offenders of 
tribal custom. There are two longer ceremonial seasons when the com- 
munity functions as a whole for religious purposes. 

The acceptance of domestic animals has increased what Dr. Bennett has 
well called the “basic pattern of isolation.’’® This has apparently amounted 
to a social loss commensurate with the economic gain accruing from the 
possession of cattle and goats. Among all families the care and herding of 
the sheep and goats occupies the constant attention of many of the women, 
(even after marriage), and of the children. Occupation of the women in 
herding weakens many of the social possibilities of marriage and precludes 
much care being spent on the children. But it does strengthen the marriage 
tie, because the economic interdependence of the sexes is unquestionably 
the strongest factor in supporting the marriage bond. 

But it is the Tarahumara pattern of engaging the children in herding 
which provides one of the most spurious elements in Tarahumara culture. 
There can be but little question that herding inhibits the personality devel- 
opment of all Tarahumaras in their youth. This constant association with 
animals in the isolation of rocks and forest seems to be the most important 
factor underlying the wooden personalities and manners of this tribe. Yet 
it must be granted that there are worse associations than with noble-looking 
trees and rocks in a natural setting of grandeur which attunes the Tara- 
humara to nature, its creatures and its multitude of vicissitudes. Yet it is 
striking that, despite my definite effort, I received no response that en- 
abled me to feel that the Indians appreciate the beauties of nature in any 
way intelligible to us. 


® W. C. Bennett and R. M. Zingg, The Tarahumara, pp. 183-187. 
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Yet I received every indication that, even more than I did, the Tara- 
humaras love to hike along their quiet trails between those great trees 
under that blue and sunny sky. Tarahumara cannot be taken out of their 
hills for employment of education’ without pining and making every effort 
to get back. A servant-girl taken to Chihuahua escaped and came back 
alone to her home a hundred miles away. The men hike to Chihuahua to 
sell their medicinal herbs; but they always return. I was able to find no 
trace of Tarahumara servants or peons in the city at all. 

The conditioning of Tarahumara children to trees, skies, stones, and 
solitude causes them, as adults, to sit for hours on boulders next to one 
another without speaking, as though much more attuned to the stolid stone 
than to their fellows. Even though a man may be visiting a life-long friend 
or acquaintance on important business, he will squat patiently for a half 
an hour or more some fifty yards from the house, while the family inside 
speculates on the nature of his errand. If no man appears he will not speak, 
call, or shout to the other occupants of the house. Rather than commit this 
indecorum, and regardless of how important his business may be, he will 
leave and return at some other time even though he may have come for 
several miles. 

Yet the Tarahumara are hospitable enough about food. Indeed hos- 
pitality is a necessity, potentially reciprocal, since they never see each 
other without a walk of several, if not many, miles. This hospitality does 
not extend to sleeping accommodations however. In the event that a guest 
is forced to remain the night, he is directed to a cave or some other protec- 
tion elsewhere in the vicinity. 

The lack of normal personality resulting from these spurious elements in 
Tarahumara culture is a serious weakness in Tarahumara life. It handicaps 
every possibility of communal advance or cooperation beyond the groups 
of the family and the neighborhood. In contrast to the many community 
organizations in civilization which function for cultural advance and bene- 
fit, the Tarahumara community meets only once a week. The Tarahumaras 
are so bashful that even on such occasions they do not open their mouths 
a dozen times and even then without the animation or flow of good spirits 
which is normal in social intercourse. 

Although unfortunately I did not investigate specifically, I was later 
struck by the total absence in my recollection of any evidence of a spirit 


7 The poignant homesickness of native students in the central Mexican Indian school, 
the Casa de Estudiante Indigena, caused it to be abandoned for schools in the lands of the 


several primitive Indian tribes of Mexico. See Report, Secretaria de Educacion, 1933, Tomo I, 
pp. 12-13. 
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of friendship or other close social ties among Tarahumaras: married, single, 
kin, or in any other relationship. My informant, Lorenzo, whom I knew like 
a book, had a genuine and deep feeling of friendship for me; but I never 
saw it evidenced toward others (though it might have been), and I did not 
think to question him on this subject. At any rate my impression is strong 
that there is very little positive social feeling among Tarahumaras. Bennett 
and I had Lorenzo talk to us about every person that he knew in the com- 
munity. His favorable attitudes toward them were, at best, those of 
cold respect or regard. Even toward his sister and his brother, who was a 
fellow maestro (lay-reader in Catholic ceremonies), Lorenzo’s attitude 
whether in speech with us or in contact with them was distant and remote. 
However (being childless) about children he was warm and glowing, which 
indicates that he did not lack such softer feelings. 

In the Tarahumara group the positive social feelings, while slight, are 
greater than the negative social feelings or rancours, the memory of past 
offences and slights, etc. Though, when the Tarahumaras are drunk, they 
often get into arguments and altercations which, on occasion, end in blood- 
shed. Still Tarahumara society is sane and genuine enough in its atmos- 
phere of tolerance and acceptance of others as individuals. There is little 
gossiping, back-biting, and scandal-mongering; and I have lived in Amer- 
can villages where this could not be said. But it is to be remembered that 
the Tarahumaras see so little of each other that it is a bit of an adventure 
to go to church on Sunday. 

Tarahumara culture has but little place for that almost incredible de- 
velopment and hatred of one’s neighbors that is allowed to develop almost 
into a mania of a persecution complex among some primitive groups. The 
blacks for instance, both of Melanesia and Africa, are burdened with the 
negative social attitudes, expressed in elaborate rituals of sorcery against 
one’s fellows. And among most primitive groups, though to a less extent, 
these same things are formalized into secret techniques or ceremonies of 
magic to protect oneself against the fancied machinations of one’s neighbors. 
The prominent place of these attitudes of hatred, fear, and superstition 
in so many primitive cultures often gives them their most salient spurious 
values. 

The American Indians’ sense of personal dignity, his courage, reserve, 
and poise, all seem to mitigate the prominence of these spurious values. 
Tarahumara culture is not lacking in such spurious features; but the Tara- 
humara have no formal techniques for carrying out black magic against 
their fellows. Among them, however, the pattern is recognizable in their 
beliefs about “talking bad” about each other. Even so intelligent an Indian 
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as Lorenzo believed that his sense of smell had been “wished away” from 
him by the “talking bad” of a neighbor who was envious of his use of savory 
onions and garlic in food, the sensory delights of which are mostly of the 
sense of smell. Worse than “‘talking bad”’ is the belief of the Tarahumaras in 
the little disagiki, a small bird which a sorcerer can send to kill his neighbor. 
Needless to say I never saw a disagiki-bird. Since it doesn’t exist and can’t 
be sent, it is a mere belief, real none the less, rather than a formal technique 
for working a harmful miracle. 

After this summary of the social organization and life of the Tara- 
humaras as their adjustment of the individual to his fellows, we will now 
turn to Tarahumara religion, which provides the individual with his ad- 
justment to the sacred and the supernatural. Tarahumara religion is not 
lacking in both genuine and spurious elements. It provides a cycle of cere- 
monies by means of which the newly-born Tarahumara individual is in- 
ducted into various degrees of social participation. Since all primitive and 
even civilized groups exhibit many of the values given by these ceremonies, 
these “rites of passage”’ must have values which are genuine enough. 

Tarahumara religion also provides another ceremonial round by means 
of which the Indians think that they help their crops and animals to grow 
and be fertile, cause rains to fall on their fields and pastures and, finally, 
make the new crop of corn, beans, and squash pure and thus fit for human 
consumption. This cycle is not so spurious to the Indians as it seems to us, 
even though the ceremonies do not achieve the purpose for which they are 
given. Moreover they do have the genuine value of making the Indians 
think that they are thus able to influence the ends desired, which is the 
important escape motive of primitive religion. 

The ceremony for curing disease is in the same category. 

The most spurious quality of the pagan religion of the Tarahumaras is in 
its unrelieved drabness. All their pagan ceremonies lack the color, romance, 
drama, and pageantry which are genuine esthetic values in religion. These 
values are provided by the “Catholic” round of ceremonies, which, on the 
other hand, lack the genuine quality of intelligible articulation with Tara- 
humara life except as they strengthen the functions of the Tarahumara 
community as a socio-political group. Thus by a combination of pagan and 
“Christian” ceremonies, the Tarahumaras achieve by the first a genuine 
integration with vital cultural interests; and by the second, they attain the 
genuine values of color, drama, and pageantry which are a part of the 
escape-motive of religion—an escape from the drab reality of ordinary 
humdrum life. 

Except for this “Christian” cycle, Tarahumara life is almost destitute 
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of the enormous cultural values engendered by the arts. Religion, with some 
primitive peoples, like the Pueblos and the Huichols, provides primitive 
drama (the ceremonies) which is often highly artistic. But the simple 
Tarahumaras are content with the fantastic and meaningless, but spec- 
tacular, costumes of the matachines, and the sound and fury signifying 
nothing but muscular activity in the battles of the “Pharisees” and “Ju- 
dases”’ of the Holy Week ceremonies. 

Literature which some tribes, like the Huichols, express in an elaborate 
symbolism of mythology, is expressed by other tribes in more secular folk- 
lore often approximating the canons of literature in plot and structure. 
Most strikingly, the Tarahumaras completely lack literature in even the 
simplest sort of mythology or folk-tales. 

Also in native music the Tarahumaras content themselves with simple 
rhythm of the monotonous, wordless chant to the sound of the rattle that 
they use to accompany the shuffling ywmari dance of all of their pagan 
ceremonies. The spurious inadequacy of this music is patent in the fact 
that the Indians have so thoroughly taken over the Mexican violin and 
guitar that they manufacture excellent instruments, using only a jack-knife. 
Only the conservatism of primitive custom keeps violin music from their 
pagan ceremonies, for it is used in the “Catholic” ceremonies. Also for their 
own amusement on secular occasions, the Tarahumaras draw from their 
violins and guitars the wistful, plaintive, and haunting melodies that still 
run through my mind and bring a nostalgia for those simple Tarahumaritos 
in their great forests and deep gorges. 

As for the plastic arts, some tribes, as in Africa, have developed these 
to the threshold of great art, by modern standards at any rate. Other tribes, 
like the Huichols and Pueblo Indians, have developed their plastic arts into 
elaborate religious symbolisms of real beauty and deep cultural values. 
But the plastic arts find no expression among the Tarahumaras, except in 
the decorative designs woven into girdles and ribbons and shared with 
the Huichols, Pima, and Hopi. 

When one considers the spiritual and emotional values that a genuine 
culture has to offer in the arts, one sees indeed how lacking Tarahumara 
culture is in some of the most genuine values that the human spirit can 
attain. They out-philistine the Philistines.* 

The prominence of spurious values in the social, religious, and artistic 
life of the Tarahumaras is revealed by the compensatory importance of 
drunkenness, which is the accompaniment of every Tarahumara gathering. 


® R. M. Zingg, The Philistine Spirit of Tarahumara Culture (The University Review, 
University of Kansas City, Autumn, 1937). 
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Tarahumara life must be as drab, dreary, and unsatisfactory to them as 
that of city slum-dwellers, because both groups find the same compensation 
in drinking to excess. Drinking offers both groups the escape-motive that is 
offered by society, religion, and art in more genuine cultures. Such escape 
is offered the Tarahumara only by drinking. It is only when the Tarahu- 
maras are drunk that they lose their wooden expressions. Then they are 
animated and chat and converse with shining eyes and smiling faces. And 
only then do individuals of the opposite sex lose their abysmal shyness for 
each other to the extent that they are drawn to seek attention, to flirt, to 
court, and perhaps to mate. 

In drinking the Tarahumaras escape from the limitations of their con- 
ditioning by dropping most of it altogether and meet their fellows in a really 
maudlin sociability. In such condition the Tarahumaras really act human. 
Indeed, the humanness of their behavior is almost identical with that of all 
other drunken humans in the same state of intoxication. 

Drunkenness appears to paralyze those cortical centers that carry the 
impressions of social conditioning, which generally function so prominently 
to distinguish the behavior of individuals of one culture from those of 
another. Alcohol indeed makes the whole world kin; and drunken Indians, 
college students, or any others giggle, titter, whisper, laugh, and shout in 
identical ways. A common human type appears to emerge from the unin- 
hibited personality, suggesting that a study of drunken behavior would 
throw revealing light on what human nature is when stripped from so much 
of its social conditioning. 

But aside from this, Tarahumara drunkenness is fundamental to all of 
their socio-religious life; and is the basic motivation of their important 
economic institution of cooperative labor. It is important for functions of 
courtship and marriage, and necessary for the exercising of friendship and 
sociability, the “‘curing’’ of disease, the cycle of the “rites of passage,” as 
well as both the pagan and the “Christian’’ cycles of ceremonies. Both the 
priests and the government teachers correctly appraise the fundamental 
strength of this alcoholic motivation. They do not realize however that most 
of Tarahumara life and culture hinges upon it. It is so strong a spurious 
compensation for so many other spurious elements in Tarahumara culture, 
that the fundamental Tarahumara institutions are integrated about it. 

Still drunkenness should be shown, not assumed, to be a spurious in- 
tegration for so much of Tarahumara culture. After all, not all Tarahumara 
mothers drop their children into the fire, when drunk, as sometimes hap- 
pens; nor do all the men lie down to sleep in the snow or fall down the cliffs 
when drunk. The native beer that they make is not seriously deleterious 
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to the health, and their active life and healthy climate enables them to 
throw off its ill-effects with surprising promptness. 

Moralists to the contrary notwithstanding, the case against liquor, which 
furnishes so much of the integration of Tarahumara culture through drink- 
ing, is not easy to establish. Tarahumara culture would be unrecognizable 
without it; and a sudden and effective prohibition of drinking would shatter 
it greatly, if not completely. Alcoholism among the Tarahumaras is un- 
known; and accidents and abuses under its influence are as rare as among us. 

Further, drinking among the Tarahumaras has many positive values, to 
us unknown. It brings to the Tarahumaras those values and spiritual re- 
lease that other people get from a deep, cultural heritage, far beyond the 
Tarahumara ken. Two hundred years of work by Catholic missionaries, 
equipped with one of the richest religious cultures of real emotional satis- 
factions and spiritual release, has made but little impression upon Tarahu- 
mara drinking. The Indians near the Catholic missions in Tarahumara-land 
merely return to their rancherfas to do their serious drinking which must 
follow a ‘Catholic’ ceremony. Certainly the Mexican government teachers 
will make much less of an impression with their intellectualistic philosophy 
of socialistic education. 

But the real case for the spurious quality of the Tarahumara articulation 
of their culture around drunkenness lies in the bleak, drab tone of Tara- 
humara life with its starkness of cultural equipment, utterly primitive in 
all its features. It is a vicious cycle: the drabness encourages the escape 
through drunkenness; the drunkenness encourages the drabness. 

The Sierra Tarahuniara is not so infertile that an ecology based on 
wheat and potatoes, rather than corn and squash, could not be made to 
furnish a surplus of wealth which in turn would support a richer and more 
beautiful culture. Or if such a shift in the economic base is too much to ex- 
pect of a primitive culture, there are possibilities of the development of the 
little terraces that the Tarahumaras make for farming in the narrow gorges. 
The hill tribes of the Philippines have had the industry to erect terrace 
systems for agriculture which seem to hang in the clouds. The terraces sup- 
port a social and religious life much richer than that of the Tarahumaras. 
The tribes under the Incas of Peru raised their culture to the threshold of a 
civilization by building terraces in their difficult mountains. 

The weakness of the Tarahumaras in integrating a spurious culture by 
drunkenness is that drunkeriness always gives the easy illusion of values 
which do not exist. As a compensation for the lack of many genuine cul- 
tural values, drunkenness successfully defeats the accomplishment of them. 
To this factor, more than any other, must be attributed the naked and 
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primitive simplicity of Tarahumara life in its cultural round of activities 
and thought. 

That the spurious elements of Tarahumara culture fail to satisfy the 
individual completely is shown not only by the Mexican elements that have 
permeated Tarahumara culture, but also by the fact that, upon close con- 
tact with Mexicans, the Indians drop their customs for those of their 
“neighbors.” The Tarahumara on close association with Mexicans comes 
to speak Spanish, even in his home, though Tarahumara is his native 
tongue. This implies the gradual acceptance of the whole gamut of folk 
Mexican culture, which is not greatly beyond Tarahumara patterns. The 
Tarahumara not only comes to speak Spanish, but he cuts his hair, wears 
calcones, tans leather and goes regularly to church, while his wife wears the 
reboso, washes clothes to a fragile cleanness with soap, sweeps the floor, and 
insists on an adobe house with religious lithographs. These simple traits 
represent the overt difference between the Tarahumara and his Mexican 
“neighbors.” After centuries of contact, so slight are Mexican Indian con- 
tacts in this isolated sierra, not a tenth of the Tarahumaras have made these 
simple changes and most of those who have live in the gorges where they 
can work with or for the Mexicans. So Tarahumara culture in its aboriginal 
patterns is still an animate native concern, and centuries more will likely 
pass before even this simple Mexicanization of the Tarahumara will be 
complete. Tarahumara culture appears more genuine than spurious that it 
should have lasted so long and still gives such strong indications of a long 
survival in competition with Mexican folk culture. 
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GOSIUTE PEYOTISM By CARLING MALOUF 


T THE present time there are two distinct peyote cults among the 
Gosiute, each of which claims to be the orthodox method.' One of 
these is known as the Tipi Way, and the other is known as the Sioux Way, 
or Western Slope Way. Both are basically of Plains origin but have under- 
gone some modifications. 

While it is not the purpose of this paper to reconstruct the diffusion of 
the peyote movement from the Plains to the Gosiute, it may be pointed out 
that this has not resulted from the efforts of any particular individual nor 
has it necessarily diffused from one group to its contiguous neighbors. 
Rather, the peyote cults, as they exist in the Great Basin today, have re- 
sulted from an interplay of many factors in which such items as various 
personalities, diffusion, and acculturation all figure prominently. 

Opinions differ concerning the date of introduction of the first peyote 
cult to the Gosiute. La Barre places it at 1921,? while Hayes places it at 
1925 when ‘‘A Sioux man, Sam Lone Bear, came west from the Dakotas 
teaching the peyote way. He stopped among the Utes at Whiterocks in 
eastern Utah, organized a church there, then came on to Deep Creek. He 
taught the people how to use peyote according to the doctrines of the ‘West- 
ern Slope Way.’ When Lone Bear left to go to Nevada he told the people 
that after he had gone another movement would follow from the east.’” 
This latter movement, the Tipi Way, which is apparently an outgrowth 
of the Native American Church, did not follow until about 1934. Omer 
Stewart has shown that Lone Bear, or Roan Bear is one of several prose- 
lyters, motivated by economic gain, who have conducted meetings among 
the Gosiute, Ute, and several other Great Basin groups before the cults 
were firmly established.‘ There is also a strong possibility that Sam Lone 
Bear, mentioned by Hayes as coming from the Dakotas, was in reality 
a Ute, Ralph Kochampanaskin, or Lone Bear, who had temporarily held 
meetings among the Washo in 1932. He had also told these people that 


1 The Gosiute are a Shoshone speaking people who live in western Utah on two reserva- 
tions. In 1936 there were 151 persons registered with the Indian Service at Deep Creek and 
39 on the Skull Valley reserve. 

2 Weston La Barre, The Peyote Cult (Yale Publications in Anthropology, 1938), p. 122. 

3 Alden Hayes, Peyote Cult on the Gosiute Reservation at Deep Creek, Utah (New Mexico 
Anthropologist, Vol. 2, No. 2, 1940). 

4 Omer C. Stewart, Washo-Northern Paiute Peyotism: A Study in Acculturation (Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of California Library, December, 1939). I wish to express my thanks to 
Omer C. Stewart, who very kindly made available to me the results of his study of the peyote 
movement throughout the Intermontane area in general. 
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someone else would come later and establish another cult. Ralph Ko- 
champanaskin had previously attended meetings on the Plains, including 
Sioux meetings in the Dakotas, and had later conducted his own meetings, 
with little success, among the Ute, Gosiute, and Nevada peoples. 

The Gosiute have at least been aware of peyote since 1907 when Ralph 
V. Chamberlin was making an ethnobotanical study among them, but there 
was no organized ritual in its use. According to Hayes, ‘There were less 
than a dozen users before 1925.’”"® My own informants were very indefinite 
about these dates, but sometime between 1925 and 1928 the peyote move- 
ment gained momentum among the Gosiute and a cult of the Sioux Way 
was organized at Deep Creek. The ritual, paraphernalia, and organization 
were borrowed from the Utes with whom the Gosiute are in close contact. 
Thus, many persons from many different groups have all contributed to the 
formation and structure of the Gosiute peyote cults. The Tipi Way was 
likewise borrowed from the Utes but not before several ‘peyote mission- 
aries” had made an impression. 

Meetings are held by both groups about four or five times a month, de- 
pending on the season. During the fall, when nearly everyone is out picking 
pine nuts, only one or two meetings may be held. American holidays, 
illnesses, etc., are the chief occasions in which meetings are held. Efforts are 
made by the two cults to avoid having meetings on the same night, or 
within a few days apart. Meetings held on holidays may call for special 
variations in procedure, for example, on Memorial the Tipi Way people lay 
flowers along the altar. These flowers are usually made of crepe paper and 
are similar to those place on the graves. Holiday, or week end meetings are 
usually held in a tipi, or tent while those held in cabins are ordinarily just 
family affairs. Sometimes, members and officials of the Tipi Way may travel 
to Skull Valley, a distance of about eighty or ninety miles to the east, to 
attend a meeting if one has already been scheduied by the Sioux group at 
Deep Creek. 

Meetings of the Tipi Way at Deep Creek are held in an old army squad 
tent, although a tipi is much more desirable. Members of the Tipi Way in 
Skull Valley have a large twenty foot tipi which they have used since 1936. 
The Deep Creek Sioux Way also possesses a tipi.” When a small attendance 


5 Ralph V. Chamberlain, The Ethno-botany of the Gosiute Indians (Proceedings of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 1911). Information included here is from a verbal 
statement made in 1940. 

® Hayes, op. cit., p. 34. 

7 Hayes makes a statement concerning the use of tipis among the present day Gosiute: 
“Tt is interesting to note that a people, who in aboriginal times never used a tipi, and seldom, 
if ever, saw one, should feel that the ceremony is not complete without it.” Hayes, op. cit., 


Peyote moon altar, two views. Taken at Deep Creek, December 1939. The length 
is six feet from tip to tip. Charcoal crescent moon is in front of the sand altar. The 
cleared section shows the outline where the ‘“‘willow rope” would be placed during a 
meeting. This altar was used by the Tipi Way, and was said to have been the largest 
made up to that time. 
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is anticipated, particularly when a meeting is being held by a family for a 
sick person, the ceremonies may be held in a cabin. It is necessary that the 
entrance of the tipi, or tent face toward the rising sun, hence, I was told 
that most modern cabins built by the Indians have their doorways facing 
the east ‘because a man does not know when he may have to have a meeting 
in his home.” However, even the cabins built in pre-peyote days have their 
doorways toward the east. Apparently, the custom is old but the meaning 
and significance of it has changed to conform to new ideology. 

An altar, in the shape of a crescent moon, is made of wet sandy material 
to give it rigidity.* It may also be mixed with some cement to give it per- 
manence. The size varies from four to six feet in length and usually has a 
maximum height of five to six inches. A line is drawn along the curve from 
one tip to the other and “it represents the path of life.” A small depressed 
area on the top of the crescent serves as a resting place for the chief peyote. 
It remains there during the entire meeting. Surrounding the altar and ex- 
tending in parallel lines to the entranceway is a “willow rope.” Partici- 
pants sit outside of the area enclosed by this “rope.’’ A pile of charcoal is 
placed to the east of the crescent moon altar. Live coals are added to this 
pile from time to time by the fire chief when directed to do so by the leader. 
The coals are furnished from a small fire built in the apex of four sticks 
piled in the usual V-shape, the arrangement being identical to that de- 
scribed by La Barre for the typical Plains rites. 

If the meeting is held in a cabin, special precautions are necessary against 
the dangers of fire. In this case, an apron, made of the same material as the 
crescent moon, is extended in front of the altar. The hot coals are placed 
upon this apron. A kerosene lamp is used in lieu of a fire but the usual 
V-shape pile of sticks, unlighted, is placed to the east of it. A fire is made 
outside with four more sticks, also piled in a V-shape, and it is from here the 
fire chief obtains live coals. All furniture is removed from the cabin when it 
is used for a peyote meeting. A stick about two feet long and two inches 
thick is placed between the arms of the V-shape fire sticks and it is used for 
lighting cigarettes. Before the exercises commence the fire is lighted with a 
very brief ceremony.® 


p. 35. The Tipi Way at Deep Creek do not feel they can afford to purchase the canvas to make 
a tipi and are using the tent until they can obtain the material. The present tent was swapped 
by a white man for a sack of pine nuts. 

8 One person who had recently returned from a meeting among the Utes at Myton, Utah, 
had observed an altar made of red sand and seemed enthusiastic about this new innovation 
in altar making. 

® Possibly a flint and steel set may be used for lighting the fire but I was not permitted 
to observe this stage of the ceremony. If a flint and steel set is used it offers an interesting con- 
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Meetings usually commence about nine p.m. Participants line up out- 
side the tipi with the officials in the front of the line and the women in the 
rear. They are usually dressed in simple but neat clothing and provide them- 
selves with a blanket to sit on and to wrap around their shoulders whenever 
its gets chilly. Participants seat themselves in the usual manner with the 
drummer to the leader’s right, the cedar man to his left, and the fire chief 
facing the leader on the opposite side of the room. The fire chief is the only 
person that does not always circumscribe the altar when entering the room. 
When the leader directs him to replenish the coals on the charcoal pile, 
he may sometimes do so without necessarily passing clockwise around the 
altar. 

After everyone is seated, the leader takes out his equipment and lays it 
on the ground between himself and the altar. He then removes a peyote 
disk that had been placed on the depression on the altar earlier in the 
evening and puts the chief peyote in its place. Thus, the meeting is officially 
in progress. A bedding of sage brush (Artemesia tridentata) is provided on 
the depression upon which the chief peyote rests. 

The equipment furnished by the leader consists of a staff, a drum, two 
fans, a drumstick, a bird bone whistle, a peyote disk or chief peyote, and, if 
I may, a clock. The latter, however, was not essential but was useful. 

The staff is about three feet long and had been made by the leader out of 
mountain mahoganey (Cercocarpus ledifolius Nutt.) obtained from the 
nearby Deep Creek Mountains. At the beginning of the meeting a sage brush 
tuft is tied on its top. This tuft is removed in the morning after the exer- 
cises are completed and is placed against the altar on the side toward the 
leader. The rattle is made from a gourd about four inches in diameter. The 
end of the handle is tipped with undyed, white horsehair. The two or three 
inch projection opposite the handle is beaded. The drum is made from a one 
and one-half gallon, three legged, round bottom iron kettle. The drumhead 
is made of deerskin and is tied onto the kettle in the manner described by 
La Barre for the Plains cults in general. 

Particular pride is taken in the care and possession of fans. Of the two 
provided by the leader one is used by him as a personal fan and the other is 
used by the singers with the staff. One of these fans, the Gosiute claimed, is 
the one originally presented to the Utes when the cult was first introduced 
to them. TW possesses a fan of eagle feathers that had been obtained in 
Texas. Still another fan in the possession of AJ has only seven feathers in 


trast to both the aboriginal method of making fire, which employed a drill set, and the intro- 
duced European method of using matches. Another way of getting a light for the fire is to 
obtain coals from one already burning in the cooking shelter, or stove in an adjoining cabin. 
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it. After midnight personal fans are unwrapped from silk handkerchiefs 
and are used by all participants to draw smoke from the incense toward 
themselves. They are also moved up and down in rhythm with the beating 
of the drum and the shaking of the rattle. Personal fans are not used by the 
singers. 

A short prayer is given by the leader, who then produces a bag of Bull 
Durham tobacco and a bundle of paper. He passes the bag and paper bundle 
to the person to his left and commences to roll a cigarette. The bag is passed 
entirely around the room and all participants roll cigarettes. As the smoking 
progresses, the leader, and then each participant in clockwise order, prays 
for the cure of aches and pains, or any thing else that may be desired. 
Finally, the participants take a few puffs on their cigarettes, blow the smoke 
toward the altar, and put out the lighted end by spitting on it. The cig- 
arettes are then gathered by the fire chief, who places them along the altar. 
At midnight the fire chief, among his other duties, replaces these cigarette 
butts at the altar tips at the end of “the path of life.” 

Next, a bundle of sage brush tips is passed around the room and each 
person breaks off some pieces, rubs them in his hands, inhales the fragrance, 
and then chews them. While these are being chewed, the participants spit 
in their hands and rub their bodies starting from the head and working on 
down toward the feet. 

When these preliminaries are over, the cedar man is directed to place 
some incense on the coals. The leader stands up and passes a bag of peyote 
through the smoke incense four times. This bag is then passed around the 
room clockwise and each person takes four buttons. The meeting cannot 
continue until everyone has finished eating his first button. 

The leader, accompanied by the drummer, sings the opening song. In 
this song the participants are supposed to be able to hear Peyote talking to 
them, provided they listen carefully. When the song is completed, the leader 
will take the drum from the drummer and will accompany the cedar man 
who sings four songs of his own choice. The instruments are then passed 
around the room and the participants, except the women, sing and play in 
the usual manner, each singing a series of four songs. The end of a song or 


10 4 twelve feather fan, made in the manner described by La Barre is used here. The 
twelve feathers are sometimes interpreted as representing the twelve months of the year. They 
were obtained from a bird having twelve feathers in its tail, according to my informant. Mr. 
Elmer R. Smith, of the University of: Utah, has obtained a myth from the Gosiute attributing 
the origin of the twelve months of the year to a quarrel between coyote and eagle; the latter 
wanted twelve months in the year, one for each feather in his tail, while the former wanted a 
month for each hair in his coat. Eagle flew away and because coyote could not catch him there 
have since been twelve months in the year. 
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chant is marked by a rapid and continuous shaking of the rattle by the 
singer and an increased tempo on the drum by the drummer." 

At 11:30 p.m. arrangements are made for the midnight exercises, and 
while these preparations are being made the participants are free to talk 
and even laugh. This freedom is supposed to relieve some of the psychologi- 
cal and physiological strain incident to participation in a peyote meeting 
(I am rephrasing the informant’s words here). At this time the fire chief 
changes the charcoal pile into a crescent moon just east of the regular sand 
altar. The cedar man places fresh incense on the newly arranged charcoal 
pile and the midnight water song is rendered by the leader. 

The fire chief goes outside and obtains a bucket of water. A blanket is 
spread on the floor and the fire chief kneels upon it with the bucket between 
his knees. A sauce pan, to be used as a dipper, is placed by the bucket. The 
fire chief, who is still kneeling by the bucket, makes a motion with his hands 
as if drawing some of the incense toward the bucket and ceremoniously 
blesses the water. The leader prepares a cigarette and it is handed, together 
with the fire stick, to the fire chief by the cedar man. The fire chief takes 
four puffs on the cigarette, blows the smoke toward the altar, and prays. The 
drummer, and then the cedar man follow suit and the butt is placed at the 
altar tip. 

The fire chief tips the bucket away from him and pours a portion of the 
water on the ground “to keep mother earth from drying up.” The bucket 
and the dipper is passed around the room, beginning with the person south 
of the doorway, and each of the participants takes a drink. All of them 
sprinkle a little water on themselves and then pat their arms, body, and 
legs, The bucket is returned to the fire chief, who takes the last drink, then 
he takes the bucket outside. 

After the water ceremony the leader and the cedar man go outside and 
the leader blows his whistle in the four directions and offers prayers. When 
they return, incense is placed on the coals and everyone stands, unrolls his 
or her silk handkerchief in which personal fans are kept, and holds it toward 
the altar as if drawing the smoke toward their body, and then they pat 
themselves. They sit down on their blankets; the instruments are put into 
circulation again; and the singing and praying continues as it did before 
midnight. Prayers and songs dominate all activities until about four a.m. 
Anyone can leave at the end of a series of four songs but someone must ac- 
company him. If the instruments should be passed to a person who is 


praying, he is not disturbed until he has finished. The singing can then con- 
tinue. 


11 When asked why women did not sing in the meetings, the Gosiute invariably replied 
that they did so formerly but have discontinued the practice. 
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A coffee can is provided for participants to vomit in when anyone re- 
quires its use. (When requested it is not necessarily passed clockwise.) It is 
one of the duties of the fire chief to aid those persons unable to care for 
themselves and to keep the place clean. 

When the dawn breaks in the east, the cedar man, or someone else who 
may be outside, comes in and says: “The Sun is coming up.” The leader 
then sings the morning song and after its completion preparations are made 
for the morning water exercises. This ceremony is similar to that performed 
at midnight except that a woman, instead of the fire chief, blesses the water. 
The bucket is not taken out until after the breakfast, however. After the 
water ceremony the women are sent outside to get the ceremonial breakfast. 
They return with three pans, one.of which contains corned beef, another 
pears or some other fruit, and the other corn. These may usually be com- 
mercial canned goods and are arranged in the following order away from 
the altar: corn, fruit, and corned beef.” 

After a blessing the pans are passed around clockwise and each person 
partakes of the food. A spopn is provided in each pan for eating, although 
individuals may use a private dish and spoon if they prefer. When the pans 
have completed the circuit of the room, they are placed behind the altar in 
a reverse order, that is, with the corned beef closest to the altar and the 
fruit and corn following respectively. 

The drum head is removed by the dummer after the breakfast and then 
he removes fourteen pieces of charcoal that had been placed inside. The 
meaning of these is not yet known to these people; all they profess to know 
is that it is a necessary part of the procedure. The charcoal pieces are placed 
along the charcoal moon. The drummer then holds the kettle up, drinks 
some of the water, and sprinkles a few drops on himself. The rest of the 
water is poured on the aljar on the side toward the leader. 

The crescent moon of coals is banked up against the sand moon by 
the fire chief, the food and water bucket is taken outside by the women, the 
chief peyote is removed by the leader and placed in his shirt pocket and the 
meeting is officially over. Candy may also be passed around at the conclu- 
sion of the ceremonies. 

A feast is given in the morning and visitors, in addition to the partici- 
pants in the meeting, dome as guests. While it is being prepared by the 
women, the men lounge¢ around singing songs, or chatting with each other 
until the dinner is served. 

The Sioux Way conducts a very similar meeting but there are many de- 
tailed differences. The Sioux Way, as far as I know, does not require a 


12 Stewart, op. cil., statds that the Gosiute sometimes use rice instead of corn. Canned 
sweet corn is all that I have ever seen used. 
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breakfast, the use of candy, or tobacco, and the basic songs are different. 
According to Omer Stewart Sioux Way meetings are conducted without 
levity, and sometimes a velvet crescent altar may be used.” 

The large majority of the Gosiute population are, at present, members 
of the peyote cults, the membership itself not being restricted to any par- 
ticular generation.“ Persons from fourteen to sixty-five years of age are 
actively engaged in peyote worship. Even babies may be given peyote tea.” 
Furthermore, the peyote believers do not restrict themselves to membership 
in any particular Way and will often participate in one or the other’s meet- 
ings. When asked why he did this, one informant replied, “Same herb.” 
Even the officials of the two cults will sometimes attend the other’s meetings. 
The fact that the leader of the Sioux Way of peyotism among the Gosiute 
was recently elected head of the first tribal council in Gosiute history at- 
tests to the strength of the cults in the social life of these people and the 
favor they sustain. 

To the Gosiute the chief function of peyote is the curing of sick and for 
supernatural guidance in political and economic activities. It is also note- 
worthy that a dependence is being made on peyote for education. One in- 
formant, for example, said he was sorry he had gone to school as Peyote 
would have told him everything necessary to know. 

Peyote is supposed to give many other benefits to believers. For example, 
one man was temporarily given the power to prophesy. He once predicted 
that the next day two “Ute boys” would come from Whiterocks. “Sure 
enough, the next day two Ute boys did come from Whiterocks.” The in- 
formants voluntarily insisted that this man had not had any previous 
communication with the Utes. 

“During a meeting a person’s mind can leave his body and can travel 
anywhere. You may be sitting in one corner, pretty soon you may be 
sitting in another corner watching yourself sitting in the other. Peyote is not 
made by man, it just come up, like a tree. He speaks and understands all 
languages and is smarter than any man, hence, it does not matter what 
language is used to speak to him. If you want anything just ask Peyote and 
if you are sincere you will get it. It is necessary to work with Peyote to get 
best results. In peyote there is everything, good and bad. There is fire, 
water, humans, earth, plants, and even the soul. During a meeting it is up 


13 Stewart, op. cit. 

4 It is difficult to determine which cult is strongest of the two at Deep Creek, or their 
respective memberships, as they are never static. That there is a competitive element existing 
between the two cults is also probable. 

5 In the early stages of a meeting a pan of peyote tea may be passed to the participants. 
Tea is also served to those too ill to eat. In one meeting the participants came into the cabin 
as they arrived, took a drink of tea, and went outside again for the line up. 
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to the devout to seek out the good and leave the bad in the room in which 
the meeting is held. This room is not only a church, it is also our hospital.” 

Very often the peyote movement is conceived of as a slight variation 
of aboriginal shamanism in which Christian elements are considered mere 
apologetic tendencies, or as an actual combination of aboriginal shamanism 
and Christianity in which the elements of each can be pigeon-holed and 
studied. The peyote cults are also considered as primarily a means by which 
the Indian produces visions," or is used as a means of curing sickness.!” 
Actually, peyotism should be considered as a movement in itself in which 
many factors, including curing, visionary, apologetic tendencies, etc., are all 
functionally interrelated and have all contributed to its widespread ac- 
ceptance or rejection. 

There are a few obvious Christian elements that appear in the Gosiute 
Tipi Way of peyotism. First, the prayers, although directed to Peyote, end 
with some words in which God, Mary, Jesus Christ, and finally Amen are 
included. The place of Mary in the mind of the cult is a problem. The words 
“Jesus Christ the Savior” appear in one Gosiute song. Second, the Bible is 
used to argue in favor of the existence of the cult, although it has no part 
in the ritual. One quotation, for example, is from the New Testament: 
(Romans 14, verses 2 and 3). 

2. For one believeth that he may eat all things: another who is weak eateth 
herbs. 

3. Let not him that eateth despise him that eateth not; and let not him judge 
him that eateth: for God hath received him. 


A reasonable amount of caution should be taken in considering this use of 
the Bible as merely apologetic. 

Probably, the missionaries, both Catholic and Protestant, that have 
labored among the Indians of Utah and contiguous States have made con- 
siderable impression on the Indian cultures. However, even the peyote cults 
seem to be closer in harmony with older beliefs and traditions. Such items 
as meeting at night, use of bird bone whistles, use of herbs for curing, door- 
way facing the east, and numbers four and twelve would certainly be clearer 
to a mind conditioned in Gosiute culture than would most Christian con- 
cepts. On the other hand, the Gosiute have accepted practices that may be 
aboriginal to some Indians but not to the Gosiute. These are the use of the 
tipi, water drums, fans (although eagle feathers were used by aboriginal 
shamans), gourd rattle, and possibly the clockwise ceremonial movement, 
the taking of a bath preceding participation in a religious meeting, and the 


16 Ruth Shonle, Peyote—Giver of Visions (American Anthropologist, Vol. 27, 1925). 
17 R. E. Schultes, The Appeal of Peyote (Lophophera williamsii) as a Medicine (American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 40, 1938). 
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possible use of a flint and steel set. Still other elements may be entirely 
foreign if not contrary to any previous Gosiute beliefs and practices. In 
aboriginal times the shaman, when curing a sick person, allowed his soul 
to go out and bring back the soul of his patient before it wandered too far 
away. At the present time not only the leader has this power but the souls 
of various individuals may wander about during a peyote meeting, regard- 
less of their official standing in the church. Furthermore, the leader does not 
receive any special rewards or powers from the supernatural for his activi- 
ties in conducting meetings. Shamanism had suffered a breakdown and 
Christianity was misunderstood. Peyotism, which combines the conception 
of Christianity with previous beliefs, plus many new concepts, which have 
not yet become stabilized within the culture concerned, offers itself as a 
movement which meets the cultural or psychological needs of various in- 
dividuals. Even those rejecting the cult will, in one way or the other, be 
affected by its introduction. 

As yet there have been no indigenous religious leaders’ with sufficient 
prestige to incorporate any major changes in Gosiute peyote concepts and 
rites, although there have been several prominent outsiders connected with 
its inception. Except for the addition of a few minor elements, and a fail- 
ure to include some others, the Gosiute have borrowed the cults already 
“made to order.”” That is, the adjustments necessary to make the cults 
appealing to the Gosiute have been made elsewhere. This does not mean, 
however, that changes may not be made later. 

While it is true that the cults themselves were borrowed from the Utes, 
contacts are not entirely restricted to these people. Various members fre- 
quently attend meetings at Fort Hall, Idaho, in Nevada, and other places. 
Omer Stewart has informed me that he attended a peyote meeting on the 
Ute reservation in which at least two Gosiute were present. Nevada 
Shoshone, including Ruby Valley peoples, and Northern Paiute frequently 
attend Gosiute meetings at Ibapah and Ben Lancaster himself has brought 
some of his followers to attend Gosiute ceremonies. Some Gosiutes attend 
Lancaster’s Nevada meetings but others are refused admittance for fear 
they may spoil his own lucrative business by revealing that some of his 
extraordinary practices, such as collecting donations, are not orthodox. The 
Nevada cults have not made any impression, as far as I am aware, on the 
Gosiute. 

Apparently, Oklahoma is a sort of Mecca for it is the desire of many 
cultists to some day visit the area. It is in Oklahoma that the cult 
is supposed to have originated. “In Oklahoma they know peyote and 
they know how to use it.”"* The Gosiute, incidentally, are also aware of 
the wealth the Oklahoma Indians have accumulated from oil holdings. 


18 Hayes, op. cit., p. 35 (from a quotation of Hayes’ informant). 
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One member of the Tipi Way, DM, was the first to go to Oklahoma on 
a pilgrimage. Because of this feat, and because of his many other accom- 
plishments and contributions in the cult, he was presented at a special meet- 
ing with a large canvas tipi, made by the women, when he moved to Skull 
Valley from Deep Creek in 1936. Thus, the cult spread to Skull Valley. 
Both the Utes and the Oklahoma Indians enjoy high prestige among the 
Gosiute. In addition to these the Sioux Way also have additional respect for 
the Dakota, or Sioux Indians. For example, FS, one of the leaders of the 
Sioux Way at Deep Creek claimed that only the Sioux Indians were capable 
of interpreting the many pictographs in the mountains around Deep 
Creek. Advanced means of communication, automobiles, mail systems, 
radio, telegraph, etc., introduced by the white man, has made it possible for 
tribes over large distances to become very well acquainted. But it also 
makes the process of diffusion much more complex for the ethnographer to 
study. 

Attitudes toward the cults vary among different Indians and whites 
living in the vicinitiy of the Gosiute reservations. At the present time, ap- 
parently, the majority of Indians are peyote participants. A few fight its 
spread. Others in the culture simply consider peyote as a dope, although, 
they themselves often attend meetings presumably for the affects of the 
intoxication. Still others ignore the movement entirely. Many Indians, how- 
ever, see a definite value in its use. There were no statements given by 
informants that said participation would lead to insanity, a belief which is 
current among many opposers of peyotism in Nevada.’® 

To the whites, particularly those in the Indian Service and immediately 
concerned with the Gosiute, peyote seems a detriment to the Indians be- 
cause it leaves them incapable of working for two or three days after a 
meeting. A few see some value in its use in that peyote members are pro- 
hibited from drinking alcohols. The Indians also recognize this value and 
the few members that drink enjoy little prestige. TJ, for example, has at- 
tended meetings at Fort Hall, Idaho, and other places, yet he is not a 
popular member of the cult. All his personality deficiencies cannot, of 
course, be attributed to his drinking but it serves as a useful argument by 
his acquaintances. “The Indians at Ely, Nevada ” I was told, “do not have 
a peyote cult, hence, they are heavy drinkcrs.”’ Perhaps the greatest value 
of peyote and the cult envolved around it is that it gives the Gosiute society 
a certain amount of coherence which tends to unify the group for the ac- 
complishment of various objectives. Tribal unity, in what was aboriginally 
an atomistic society, is something the Gosiute have never yet enjoyed. 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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19 Stewart, op. cit. 
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DAVID I. BUSHNELL, JR. By JOHN R. SWANTON 


R. BUSHNELL was born in St. Louis, Missouri, on April 28, 1875. 

Through his mother, Mrs. Belle Johnston Bushnell, he was connected 
with the famous Southern families of Johnston and Lee. His father, the 
senior D. I. Bushnell, a very successful merchant and a pioneer in the grain 
business in St. Louis, was for many years a member of the advisory com- 
mittee of the Missouri Historical Society and at one time a vice-president. 
He was a trustee of the society from 1898 to 1913. He was also president of 
a local society of archeologists and it is to be assumed that the subject of 
this sketch derived from him his first interest in the American Indians. 

The junior Bushnell received his education in the St. Louis schools and 
later abroad. In the fall of 1899, during a canoe trip among the lakes and 
along the streams of northern Minnesota, he witnessed a Chippewa cere- 
mony and made notes regarding it which were afterward published in the 
ANTHROPOLOGIST. From May 11 to June 3, 1900, he accompanied Mr. 
Jacob V. Brower on an expedition to explore mound groups and village 
sites along the shores of Mille Lac, and he kept a diary during this period 
the essential parts of which were incorporated in a report bearing the joint 
names of the participants though he does not enter this in his bibliography. 

Bushnell was an assistant in archeology at the Peabody Museum, 
Harvard University, from 1901 to 1904. In the autumn of 1902 he made a 
study of the aboriginal salt works at Kimmswick in southeastern Missouri 
and the year following completed a report on the great Cahokia mound 
group which was published by the Museum in 1904. In the latter year he 
and his mother went to Europe, visiting in particular England, Switzerland, 
and Italy, and he made notes on a number of collections of American Indian 
objects in various museums and engaged in some archeological explora- 
tions. At this time he noted and called attention to the valuable narrative 
of Rudolph Kurz afterwards published by the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology. Prof. E. H. Giglioli of Florence was his particular friend. 

In 1907 he returned to the United States and lived for a time at Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, but his services were enlisted almost immediately as a 
contributor to the Handbook of American Indians being prepared under the 
editorship of Dr. F. W. Hodge. From this time on he collaborated exten- 
sively in the anthropological work of the Smithsonian Institution, though 
only one Handbook article carries his initials. From December, 1908, to 
April, 1909, he was in New Orleans and during that time made many visits 
to a remnant of the Choctaw tribe living on Bayou Lacomb where he col- 
lected a considerable body of notes afterward printed in Bulletin 48 of the 
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Bureau of American Ethnology. In 1911 he began work upon a Handbook of 
North American Antiquities East of the Rocky Mountains and he was em- 
ployed in assembling material for this in an extensive card catalogue until 
1920. This was never published but the material brought together was util- 
ized in the preparation of four bulletins on village sites and burial customs 
of the Indians east and west of the Mississippi River which have been widely 
circulated and are often quoted. In 1914 he visited Wilmington, N. C. and 
made archeological investigations along the Cape Fear River. In 1917-18 he 
collected notes from some of the Indians living southwest of New Orleans, 
and in October, 1921, he visted Scott Field east of Belleville, Ill., to obtain 
airplane pictures of the Cahokia mounds. These pictures were taken by 
Lieuts. Harold R. Wells and Ashley C. McKinley under detail by Maj. 
Frank M. Kennedy, the commanding officer of the field, and some of these 
were reproduced in Explorations and Field-work of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion for that year. In 1925 Bushnell spent some time investigating shell and 
sand mounds on Pinellas Peninsula, Florida. 

The decade following was devoted mainly to work in Virginia. He sup- 
plied many articles to the Virginia Magazine and undertook archeological 
explorations of the James and Rappahannock valleys, the results of which 
appeared in a number of short papers of the Smithsonian Institution. In 
this way he surveyed the old Monacan country and attempted to identify 
the sites of the villages given by John Smith. Later he conducted a similar 
survey on the Rappahannock to determine the sites of the Manahoac 
towns. In 1937 he continued his archeological survey to the lower course of 
the Rappahannock and in 1940 located certain sites in the neighborhood of 
the Peaks of Otter which he believed dated backward to a very remote 
period. He was particularly interested in the ancient soapstone quarries and 
projected a bulletin on the primitive salt industry of the American Indians 
which he did not live to complete. 

During all this time Bushnell was engaged in forming a collection of 
paintings and sketches of Indian subjects by early artists, some of them 
almost unknown either to ethnologists or historians. The most important 
from an ethnological point of view are probably the De Batz sketches illus- 
trating Indian costumes and habitations on the lower Mississippi. Some of 
these rare works were reproduced by him from time to time in the Smith- 
sonian Miscellaneous Collections, and the Bureau of American Ethnology 
published the Kurz narrative which he had copied while in Europe from 
the original at Bern, Switzerland. He also projected a larger work on artistic 
representations of Indians and Indian life in the period before 1875 but this 
undertaking, for which he was supremely well prepared, was unfortunately 
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also cut off by his death. In January, 1941, he was taken suddenly ill and 
passed away on June 4 following. 

Mr. Bushnell was a life member of the Minnesota Historical Society, a 
Fellow of the A. A. A. S., and of the Royal Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, a member of the Anthropological Society of 
Washington, the Washington Academy of Sciences, and the Virginia His- 
torical Society, and an honorary member of the Louisiana Historical Soci- 
ety. He was elected an honorary member of Alpha Chapter of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society at William and Mary College. 

Mr. Bushnell was possessed of a graceful style, he exercised great care in 
the arrangement of his materials, and he was indefatigable in assembling the 
details for any work in which he was interested. His archeological investiga- 
tions were generally confined to limited areas but he opened up many 
interesting problems. In the attention which he called to certain European 
collections of Indian objects and unpublished manuscript material and in 
his assemblage of sketches illustrative of Indian life he performed a unique 
service and placed all American anthropologists in his debt. 
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The Use of Soapstone by the Indians of Eastern United States (Smithsonian Report for 
1939.) 
Evidence of Early Indian Occupancy Near the Peaks of Otter, Bedford County, Virginia 
(Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 99, No. 15, pp. 14, 5 pls., 14 text figs.) 
1941 Trailing Early Man in Virginia (Explorations and Field-Work of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in 1940, pp. 75-78, 5 text figs.) 
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Culture Element Distributions: XIII: Nevada Shoshone. Jutian H. STEWARD (Uni- 
versity of California Anthropological Records, 4:2, v, pp. 209-359, Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1941.) 


XIV: Northern Paiute. Omer C. Stewart (Anthropological Records, 4:3, pp. 

360-446, Berkeley: University of California Press, 1941.) 

These records, released in 1941, apply the element survey to the Great Basin for 
the first time. Since much of the ethnography ia this area is still work in progress, or 
in process of description, these accounts are particularly instructive of uses and 
limitations of a new technique for inquiry, organization and discussion of ethno- 
graphic phenomena. 

As Professor Kroeber explains in the preface to Dr. J. H. Steward’s publica- 
tion, the latter’s list is a modification of Driver’s for the Southern Sierra Nevada, 
changed to fit local conditions among the Shoshone, and later re-applied by Dr. O. C. 
Stewart to the Paiute and Ute fields. Speaking generally, there is no question of the 
importance of any of these check lists to all other Basin researchers. In addition, 
ethnologists everywhere will find interest in Dr. Julian Steward’s special inclusion of 
introductory remarks about this particular mode of attack. Such frank discussion, 
Kroeber’s included, is helpful in these days when, bolstered up by a sonorous and 
expanding technical vocabulary, we are prone to take things like methodology very 
much for granted. 

Another reason why Dr. Steward’s report is the more readable and revealing of 
the two is because he includes, in addition, an ethnographic discussion of the western 
Shoshone in plain English, commenting on general aspects of their culture and later 
fitting the disparate elements into their meaningful context. This key, for it is that, 
belies the earlier claim that trait lists are far from atomistic (“omit configurations, 
functional aspects of behavior’’); for here Steward marshalls the pin-point facts, 
provides their setting, and relates what Kroeber rightly calls the meaning and 
weight of elements recorded. This added organization I suspect is crucial and should 
go far toward teaching the place of this technique in the total enterprise of cultural 
study. For the difference between Dr. Omer Stewart’s record, based on two and a 
half months, and Dr. Steward’s arising out of six months of research, is not merely 
a difference in time allotted (though time helps!) but more significantly the vari- 
ance between a trait list one may use cautiously for reference or further inquiry 
and a publication which serves also as a guide, albeit an introductory one, to an 
area. Nevertheless, I find it disquieting in any account, to see Kinship Relations 
disposed of, in yes or no fashion, in answer to 27 questions and sub-questions 
(Steward) or 11 questions (Stewart), while Property rates 11 and 13 respectively. 
True, as Steward says, the speed of tabulation makes possible an enormous amount 
of information, admittedly incomplete, in a short space of time. Steward’s term, 
reconnaissance, applies quite well. The reader is referred to his measured observa- 
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tions on both the value and danger of this technique as inquiry. Yet, are the two 
examples given above symptomatic of what we desire in inquiry? Admittedly, ma- 
terial culture, games and dance steps will come off somewhat better, but these are 
values and dangers of inquiry, not of organization and description of ethnographic 
phenomena. 

As organization, the limitations of this technique are not made nearly so clear. 
To say: “Whether these data are ultimately used for functional studies, statistical 
comparisons, or some other purpose does not bear upon the . . . intrinsic merits of 
the lists’ —really begs the question of the precise degree of utility of a given list for 
each of the purposes named. For statistical comparisons, how much is left out, what 
numerical error is made by omitting context and behavior? True enough, a fact is a 
fact, and a potsherd is a potsherd, but cultural understanding requires knowledge 
of the place and meaning of each item. How balanced functional studies are to 
emerge from lists which do not cover the totality of a culture, which exclude 
mythology and language of necessity, and which cannot really tabulate the psy- 
chological voltages of social organization and religion is rather difficult to see, for as 
Steward says, “‘An element list has the advantage of fullness in many things ordinar- 
ily omitted and of compactness, but is not a substitute for other descriptive de- 
vices.” 

Perhaps even that is putting it too mildly. While there are no formal rules 
governing ethnographic description (and may never be), even a cursory acquaint- 
ance with our bookshelves indicates that when monographs are written from the 
distributional point of view, the cataloguing of traits and complexes crowds the 
scene. Where a genuine interest in the psychology of culture prevails, it is a foregone 
conclusion that a culture appears to be the final result of a process of psychological 
selectivity. In all of this, the nature of man and culture lurks in the mind of the 
ethnologist as an a priori, and often undeclared, major premise. 

A correlated idea underlying the use of this technique for organizing data is the 
attractive notion that quantitative treatment is an objective starting point in social 
study. So inured are we today to the equating of factual enumeration with “‘science”’ 
and objectivity, that we are likely to overlook the further questions of “why this 
kind of objectivity and for what?” An answer to this question as regards trait 
listing points back to the frame of reference from which distributional studies nec- 
essarily stem, namely to diffusionistic-areal approaches. Steward has much to say 
on the subjects of trait variability and borrowing; and he emerges with a principle 
proved to the hilt in anti-Graebnerian days, namely that traits diffuse individually 
and in complexes. But why subject the Shoshone and Paiute to these twice-tried 
principles? While it is, of course, futile to suppose that the writer of ethnology from 
the distributional point of view consistently equates the nature of culture with the 
process of diffusion, certainly this interest and the historical concerns it connotes 
may easily overshadow other legitimate objectives of social study. Nor is it reason- 
able to assume, otherwise, that the student of the psychology of culture will readily 
admit the object of his study to be nothing more than a psychic phenomenon di- 
vorced from the concrete realities of a stream of history. Nevertheless, the total 
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approach to a culture and a more complete awareness of its meaning and context 
is hardly to be regarded as just another partial approach not a whit closer to the 
realities we wish to describe than trait listing or some other method with strict, 
describable limitations. 

Culture, then, can not finally be reduced to a mere recital of traits and com- 
plexes; nor should it be transmuted, through re-interpretation, into a wind of doc- 
trine. Put bluntly, our tables of contents, our whole mode of presentation must not 
serve as substitute for an index. Distributional data, equally important in the re- 
construction of history as in the check to unwarranted reconstruction, do not them- 
selves furnish grounds for a balanced portrayal of culture. Nor can the genuine 
interest in the impact of culture upon personality afford to omit the fitness of time 
and place and circumstance in human adaptations. A statement like this: 


Thus, in European culture, Christianity has changed slowly as compared with economic 
developments. . . 


suggests that we may, on any cultural level, forget about the necessity uf combining 
functional and historical inquiry, and content ourselves with pluses and minuses. 
Painstaking historians, who disagree with the above statement, do so not because 
they find Christianity supplanted by subsequent codes, but because they are aware, 
in time-depth, of vast social and psychological reorganizations effected in this code 
(Protestantism, Puritanism, etc.) along with varieties of religious affect tightly in- 
terwoven with the whole fabric of historical periodicity. 

These remarks are designed to draw the line between techniques for field-work 
on the one hand, and modes of intelligently presenting data on the other. No one 
will dispute the value of trait lists, as described by Steward and Kroeber, in the 
former category, and it is my conviction that few penetrating ethnologists have 
entered an area without some guide-posts, when possible, of this type. (I confess, in 
entering the Ute field, I used modified Jicarilla, Paiute, and archaeological check 
lists, largely concerned with material culture, to aid in getting off to a fast start.) 
Still, the relative playing down of history (time continuum in Linton’s sense), of 
cultural concatenations between the larger segments of society, of behavioral Ge- 
stalts is bound to leave much of history and human coloring out of the picture. It 
leads, I think, to simple characterizations of Basin culture,—in six paragraphs,—in 
terms of a “lack of a strong, readily definable pattern”; of borrowed traits “‘not re- 
modeled to fit a rigid, local scheme”’; of a culture area “essentially practical.” There 
is more in this characterization to commend it, the suggestion of primary family 
patterns and the crisis ceremonial. But how close to touching off the life of the Basin 
this truncated version comes remains to be seen. Here we may at least point out how 
well the cards have been stacked in the direction of disparate adapatations, mostly 
material, and how little we learn of man’s adapatations to his fellows, to the universe, 
and to the living necessities of time, place and circumstance. 


Marvin K. OPLER 
REED COLLEGE 
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Navahe Pottery Making, An Inquiry into the Affinities of Navaho Painted Pottery. 
Harry Tscuoprik, JR. (Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology 
and Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. XVII, No. 1, 85 pp., 16 pls. Cam- 
bridge, 1941.) 


This detailed technological account of Navaho ceramics is a welcome addition 
to former general and somewhat meager descriptions. The paper is divided into 4 
sections, (1) Technology, (2) Social and ritual aspects of pottery making, (3) Pipes, 
and (4) Comparisons and conclusions. Under Technology, the presentation of the 
details of pottery making, both of cooking ware and painted ware, is clear and well 
organized. The specificity of data prevents unwarranted generalizations, which is 
especially commendable when writing of the Navaho. On the other hand the method 
of simply quoting informants verbatim, with no evaluation attempted, suggests 
simply individual variability, without rhyme or reason. The section on social and 
ritual aspects (2) affords an interesting dynamic perspective to the technological 
details of Part 1. It includes a brief discussion of participation of male relatives and 
children, teacher-learner relationships, the decline of pottery making, ritual re- 
strictions, and mythological references. The section on pipes includes both the proc- 
ess of manufacture of ritual pipes for use in song ceremonials, and in ritual hunting; 
and the usage of such pipes, especially in hunting ceremonials. 

In the concluding section, the author attempts to place Navaho painted pottery 
in reference to the general Southwest scene. He eschews the problem of the source 
of the unpainted round bottomed cooking pot, and its possible relationship to 
Navaho painted ware; although he does point out the curious stylistic dichotomy of 
Navaho ceramics, suggesting separate historical origins. Unfortunately, the com- 
parative table comprising an element list of some 70 items, for various Puebloan, 
Navaho, Piman and Yuman groups has not been published (due to the expense of 
type-setting), but is on file at the Peabody Museum. From the comparative table, 
and from a study of Navaho painted ware in Museum collections, the author draws 
several conclusions re sub-areas of Navaho pottery making, and affinities of Navaho 
painted ware. He concludes that the Eastern, Central and Ramah Navaho show a 
high degree of resemblance, in contra-distinction to the Western group. On the other 
hand, within the Ramah group alone, there is a great diversity of techniques; one of 
which (the use of the dome shaped manure kiln), is almost certainly due to the in- 
fluence of the neighboring Zuni. The author further points out four Navaho painted 
pottery styles, based on color of slip, surface finish, and color of paint, and attempts 
to locate each geographically. They do not coincide with the Navaho divisions listed 
above. Moreover, the types do not seem to be well enough defined to be of much use 
at the present time, as the author himself recognizes. The Eastern, Central and 
Ramah Navaho pottery resembles Pueblo ware more than Yuman-Piman ware; 
and Western Pueblo more than Eastern. The suggestion is made that Western 
Navaho slipped ware is more similar to Yavapi pottery than to Puebloan. 

Finally, the technological evidence herein presented suggests that the western 
pueblos are the source from which the Navaho learned to make painted pottery; 
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however, the final determination “must of necessity rest ultimately upon archaeo- 
logical research.” What little archaeological evidence we have today, suggests that 
Gobernador polychrome (Mera) from the Largo and Gobernador regions, a Navaho 
painted ware characteristic of the early 18th century, and in all probability ancestral 
to the Navaho painted ware of the historic period, was itself derived from the late 
Rio Grande glazes;' hence from the eastern pueblos, rather than from the western. 
On the whole, this technological study is well done, and should serve to stimulate 
other regional Navaho ceramic studies, as well as to arouse interest in Apachean 
and other little known ceramic provinces. 


Dorotuy L. Keur 
HuNTER COLLEGE 


Learning Navaho: Volume I. BERARD HAmtte. (viii, 184 pp. St. Michaels, Arizona: 
St. Michaels Press, 1941.) 


Father Berard Haile has spent more than forty years with the Navaho and is 
probably the best informed man in the country on Navaho ethnology and linguistics. 
His knowledge of these matters is not only the theoretical one of the student and 
scholar but also the practical knowledge of one who has had to deal with these 
people in matters of every day living. As a result, he not only knows the Navaho 
language scientifically, he speaks it as well; he not only has a comprehensive under- 
standing of Navaho social organization and religion but he has, to the extent possible 
of a white man and a priest, participated in these and other aspects of Navaho life. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find that his published material on Navaho lin- 
guistics and ethnology conveys to the reader a sense of reality unfortunately lacking 
in many other scientific reports. 

The book under review is intended by the author as a manual for persons desiring 
a practical command of the Navaho language. It introduces the reader, step by step, 
to the intricacies of Navaho phonetics and, at the same time, gives him a working 
vocabulary of words and phrases dealing particularly with Navaho kinship relations. 
In addition, through the medium of short but lucidly written and comprehensive 
notes, the student is introduced to some of the fundamentals of Navaho grammar 
and, most important of all, he is given a sound practical background in Navaho 
culture to aid him in translating his own ideas into a Navaho context and, at the 
same time, to gain a true understanding of Navaho meanings. 

Though intended primarily for students desiring a practical command of the 
Navaho language, there is much in Father Berard’s manual that will be useful to the 
scientific linguist. Thus, for example, one of the difficult problems of Navaho lin- 
guistics is concerned with the order of words in the sentence and the relations 
between words implied by this order. Data on this problem are difficult to acquire: 
the textual materials usually collected, besides being largely ritual myths and leg- 
ends, are always somewhat simplified and artificialized in syntax by the slowness 


1 Mera, H. P., from unpublished data. 
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with which the informant is required to speak. Father Berard’s phrases and sen- 
tences, culled from innumerable conversations with his informants, provide a vastly 
more rewarding basis for syntactic analysis and one which is obviously drawn from 
the ordinary every day language rather than that of ritual and myth. Again, the 
data assembled by Father Berard on the uses and exact meanings of forms such as 
pronouns, connectives, and other words similarly difficult to define are, because of 
his long experience with the practical aspect of Navaho linguistics, more useful than 
those available to the student whose time with the language is limited. To give only 
one example, Father Berard, in various notes throughout his manual, builds up a 
clear and convincing picture of the difference in usage between the two third person 
pronouns in Navaho—a difference which had not clearly emerged in the reviewers’ 
own material, drawn largely from myths and legends. It is evident, therefore, that 
practical data such as are contained in Father Berard’s manual form a not incon- 
siderable contribution to the scientific study of Navaho grammar. 

The same thing may be said of the ethnological information contained in the 
volume. Here again Father Berard’s purpose is the practical one of providing the 
student with a background sufficient to enable him thoroughly to understand 
Navaho forms and phrases. It is just information of this sort, however, that is also 
useful to the ethnologist. In particular, the data provided by Father Berard on the 
differences in usage between -ta’’ and -zé’é (both of which may be glossed ‘father’) 
and the subsequent differentiations between “family terminology” and “clan ter- 
minology” give historical perspective to a problem in meanings which has hereto- 
fore been explained merely as a dialectical variation. 

There are several points of Navaho grammar—and to the ethnologist there are 
probably similar details of social organization—on which one could dispute Father 
Berard’s conclusions. However, this is not the place to discuss these, especially since 
it is made clear that the book is for practical and not for scientific purposes. The 
points which might be argued do not in any way detract from the practical value of 
the book. If any criticism is to be made, it is that Father Berard seems, at times, to 
have himself forgotten the basic purpose for which the volume was written and to 
have unduly prolonged some of his purely theoretical discussions. Thus, for example, 
the long notes on the pronominal elements in sections 90-93 might have been con- 
siderably simplified; as they stand, they must be confusing to the beginning stu- 
dent. These deficiencies, however, are not serious, taking the volume as a whole. 
If the book is used, as the author suggests, together with a competent instructor 
employing native speakers of Navaho, there can be no doubt that it will tremen- 
dously simplify the difficult task of gaining a practical command of the Navaho 
language. 

Harry Homer 
University OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


Taos Tales. Erste CLews Parsons. (Memoir of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
Vol. 34. vii, 185 pp. $3.50. New York: American Folk-Lore Society, 1940.) 


Once again Dr. Parsons has added an important contribution to our knowledge 
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of Southwestern culture: ninety-eight tales which have particular significance be- 
cause of the Taosefios peripheral position to both Pueblo and Plains tribes. Atypical 
even for the Rio Grande Pueblos, Taos culture exhibits “ . . . many Apache-Plains 
traits. . . . Bilateral.descent and clanlessness; exclusion of women from the cere- 
monial life; marked separation of women from warriors; comparatively simple 
ceremonialism; comparatively indifferent craftsmanship; buffalo hunting; details in 
dress and headdress of men and of women; aggressive, self-assertive, comparatively 
individualistic temper or character. ... Other Tanoans have been more exposed 
to typical Pueblo culture but they too, Tewa and Towa, are quite well differentiated 
from Keres, Zuni, and Hopi” (p. 3). Thus Dr. Parsons summarizes Tanoan character- 
istics extensively recorded in her Taos ethnography.! 

Paralleling the general culture are the areal affiliations of Taos tales. ““Tale char- 
acter or content partakes of Plains.Indian type as well as of Pueblo Indian type. 
Yellow Corn woman and Blue Corn woman are, of course, Pueblo personages and 
several tales are variants of familiar Pueblo tales. There are a number of tale ele- 
ments or incidents also which are characteristically Pueblo. And yet some of the 
tales most familiar among other Pueblos appear to be unfamiliar at Taos, e.g., the 
tale of the war gods and the stuffed bear (found too among Pawnee), of the theft of 
lightning and thunder, of Coyote seeking salt, of Coyote’s false tail. On the other 
hand Coyote bulks larger in the following collection than in any other collection of 
Pueblo tales. Both as trickster and culture hero or pseudo hero he takes the same 
place in Taos tales as he does in Plains tales. In particular the Plains tales of Rolling 
Skull and of the still more widely spread tale Coyote Tricks his Daughter stand out 
conspicuously as not having been recorded, with one exception, among other 
Pueblos. In view of the hypothecated early relationship between Tanoan and Kiowa, 
the five or six Kiowan parallels are of particular interest, although the parallelism 
may well be due to recent contacts, direct or through Apache” (p. 2). 

Apache parallels are less numerous than would be expected from Jicarilla-Taos 
contacts: only five aboriginal and three European tales are held in common with 
sixty-six recorded Jicarilla Coyote tales. 

Of interest is the Taos manipulation of a familiar complex of tale incidents some- 
times subsumed—not too accurately—under the label “magic flight” (vide pp. 
66-82). The incidents comprised are: hunting for head lice (to decapitate a victim, 
to delay a pursuer); unwitting eating of revolting flesh (cooked infant, parent); pur- 
suit by evil woman (magic flight objects—awl, comb, mirror—may or may not be 
introduced here); water creature (crane, beaver) helps fugitives cross river, drowns 
pursuer. This complex of incidents, in its western distribution, extends from the 
Plateau through Northern California, the Basin and the Southwest and is suitable 
for study as a constant aggregate with varying areal aspects. 

Valuable linguistic notes by Dr. G. L. Trager accompany these Taos tales. 


A. H. GAyTon 
Santa Cruz, CALIFORNIA 


1 Taos Pueblo (General Series in Anthropology, No. 2. Menasha, Wis.: George Banta 
Publishing Co., 1936). 
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Comments on Certain Iroquois Masks. JOSEPH KEPPLER (Gyantwaka). (Contributions 
from the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, Vol. 12, No. 4. 
40 pp., 13 pls., frontispiece (in color), 1941.) 


Failure to find symbolism of design motives and interpretive explanations of 
ceremonial paraphernalia such as masks is a disappointing experience to a beginner 
at field work. He thinks that the old culture has gone to pot or he suspects perfectly 
honest informants of intent to conceal; and when finally the tribal authorities agree 
to work for him and fail to come across with the kind of soul stirring information 
that has made certain adopted whites “deep authorities” on the inner mysteries, he 
yet hopes that patience will prevail. Something is fishy, when the conductors of re- 
cent masked rituals are able to dictate lengthly texts in Seneca and Onondaga con- 
taining explanatory passages which support the findings of Lewis Morgan, J. N. B. 
Hewitt, A. C. Parker, and A. A. Goldenweiser, covering a century, and yet such 
nice mask titles as “war and scalp, clan, maternity, bird, pipe-smoker’s, sun-rise, 
dead chief” (Converse) and “Requiem, Counselor, Completing, Happy Hunter, and 
Harvest” (Keppler) are not forthcoming. Making allowances for the progressive loss 
of older ceremonial forms, we nevertheless conclude that the Indians who celebrate 
the masked rituals are the more careful custodians of their own traditions." 

Keppler’s publication, however, is not without merit. The plates are magnificent 
and no single publication illustrates a finer or older series. There are 13 plates, in- 
cluding a frontispiece in color, showing 38 masks from the large and important col- 
lection which Dr. Heye has assembled during his lifetime from pickers among the 
Seneca of Allegheny and Cattaraugus and the Iroquois of Grand River. Several of 
the specimens seemingly date back over a century to the removal of the Seneca from 
the Genesee Valley (Pl. IV, 9148; Pl. VI, 6/1106; Pl. VII, 2/9604) and one remark- 
able piece of carving (Pl. XI, 6/1104) is assigned to Joseph Brant .. . “and, if it 
was not taken there [to Canada] personally by Joseph Brant when he fled his home- 
land at the outset of the Revolution, undoubtedly was in the custody of one of his 
followers”’ (p. 36). There is no other historical information besides this datum indi- 
cating that the Mohawk had a False-face company before migrating to the Grand 
River. 

If other ethnological museums could afford to publish illustrated catalogues of 
important tribal collections, studies in material culture would be greatly advanced. 
Keppler gives the tribe, locality, measurements, and color of each specimen illus- 
trated, but his comments leave much to be desired. Passing over the sentimental 
preface aimed at “... the spread of so much misinformation . . . concerning the 
Indian, ...” and a Requiem for the glory that was “the League,” the reader is 
prepared for a demonstration of “‘the workings of the Indian’s mind .. . .” There 
follow “Some thoughts” on spiritual personages and a disc: xsion of Orenda, or magic 


1 This conclusion was reached before the appearance of the paper under consideration, 
without benefit of the material which it publishes, and I see no reason for changing it. For 
a further discussion of this point, see the reviewer’s Masked Medicine Societies of the Iroquois 
(Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1940, 1941), pp. 397-430, 24 pls. 
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power, without any reference to Hewitt, its principal proponent. The legends con- 
cerning the origin of the masks and the Society of Faces are substantially the same 
as published elsewhere, which leads one to question the note that masks were at 
first clan property, alghough they are inherited within maternal lineages, and to 
wonder how Converse and Keppler arrived at the elaborate classification that fol- 
lows. The question of the antiquity of masks among the Iroquois is not clarified by 
Keppler’s statement “It is probable that the first whites to come among them were 
never permitted to see a mask nor allowed to witness any of the more secret rites 
(p. 19).”” Sagard, Champlain, and Brébeuf, among the Huron and Bartram at Onon- 
daga had had these privileges before 1750. There is more evidence for believing that 
“pagan rites” have become secret affairs as a protest against Christendom and 
western culture. The worst blow of all comes when the author, of whom Heye writes 
in the Introduction, ‘No other white man knows the innermost lore of these people 
as he does, and that he has finally been persuaded to publish a small part of his 
knowledge of the beliefs of the great Iroquois people, . . . ,” cribs Morgan’s phrases 
in describing the woman leader of the False-face Band (Keppler, p. 22; L. H. Mor- 
gan, League of the . . . Iroquois, Vol. 1, p. 158, New York, 1901). 

The tabus against sexual intercourse while making a mask, though probably only 
theory, and against the presence of menstruating women (p. 23) are consistent with 
regulations of other medicine fraternities; but it is questionable that only Keepers 
of the Faith officiated at mask making, for many carvers were their own priests. 

The whole class of ‘Maternity Masks” has escaped the reviewer whose inform- 
ants call these (Pl. V) “Spoon-mouthed,” and persistent inquiries of old men who 
preceded Keppler and Converse among the Seneca concerning ‘‘Female Masks”’ and 
their use in cases of childbirth have come to nothing, while old mid-wives hooted at 
the idea. However, I concede that the masks with ears have a remarkably ladylike 
appearance. The tragedy of this paper is that several recent students would cherish 
the opportunity of Keppler’s experience and friendship with old Senecas no longer 
living, which render his observations concerning the treatment of masks (pp. 38-39) 
extremely valuable; and yet he professes to withhold some of the “‘secrets” that were 
imparted to him. For this attitude neither the younger Iroquois nor scientists wiil 
be grateful. 


N. FENTON 
BuREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


Gourds of the Southeastern Indians. Frank G. Speck. (113 pp., 81 figs. Boston: The 
New England Gourd Society, 1941.) 


Of all the plants utilized by man, the Lagenaria gourd is perhaps unique for the 
variety of ways in which it contributes to human needs. The importance of gourds in 
primitive economy has been almost entirely neglected and while we have splendid 
studies on pottery, bark and skin containers and utensils, one may search in vain 
for similar treatment of the gourd. This is all the more striking when it is realized 
that peoples over the entire world have utilized them for innumerable purposes 
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probably prior to the invention of pottery and certainly contemporaneously with 
clay and metal containers. The New England Gourd Society plans to rectify this 
situation by publishing a series of monographs on the ethnography of the gourd. 

The present volume, the first to be prepared, centers around the peoples in tide- 
water Virginia and North Carolina but by extension treats of the entire southeastern 
part of the United States. Early records of explorers, missionaries and traders fur- 
nish the first available descriptions of the gourd in the economy of the Indians. To 
these sources are added first hand investigations of the author among remnant 
Indian groups at present inhabiting the region such as the Pamunkey, Chickahom- 
iny and Rappahannock of the Powhatan area of Virginia, the Nanticoke, Delaware 
and Mohegan to the north and the Siouans and Cherokee of the Carolina-Georgia 
area. 

Over thirty categories of use, ranging from water carriers to musical instruments 
and from swimming supports to religious paraphernalia are described for the various 
historic and surviving tribes. Seventy-seven illustrations bring out in an interesting 
manner the variety of purposes for which the gourd is utilized. Manufacturing tech- 
niques were obtained from informants now living in the region and traditions col- 
lected relating to the functions of gourds in the past. Contributions of gourd econ- 
omy to the entirety of the culture of each group are discussed at some length. The 
possibility of the cultivation of the gourd preceding the development of the ceramic 
art is offered as an interesting tentative suggestion. Many ceramic vessels reproduce 
various gourd shapes. 

It should therefore be obvious that this volume must be fascinating to anyone 
interested in horticulture and in the integration between plant ecology and human 
inventions. The New England Gourd Society is to be congratulated in initiating a 
much-needed study, and in obtaining an author for the first volume who is the recog- 
nized authority for the economically simpler groups of the area. 


NATHANIEL KNOWLES 
NEw Jersey STATE MusEuM 


Drums and Shadows: Survival Studies Among the Georgia Coastal Negroes. Savannah 
Unit, Georgia Writers’ Project, Work Projects Administration. (274 pp., 24 pls., 
biblio., index. $3.00. Athens, Ga.: University of Georgia Press, 1940.) 


Drums and Shadows is a study of those elements of Negro life in the coastal 
regions of Georgia which seem to manifest African influences. Admittedly “no at- 
tempt has been made to give a cross section of the Negro scene as a whole”’; the book 
concentrates on “the more primitive aspects of a comparatively small group of 
persona and ignores a large section of the Negro population whose interest and point 
of view are vastly different.” Since the book is organized into studies of the twenty 
communities investigated, this disclaimer is perhaps necessary; but certainly no 
apology need be offered for such a delimitation of the subject. Had the materials 
been arranged according to subject matter, considerable repetition might have been 
eliminated, and a more comprehensible and better integrated picture might have 
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been presented of those aspects of culture with which the book is primarily con- 
cerned: birth, death and burial, magic,and art. The scheme of organization which has 
been used, on the other hand, has the advantage of making it possible to present the 
materials with a minimum of interpretation, as records of actual interviews. Cross- 
references to similar materials in the various communities are provided in the 
index. 

Miss Granger, the project superviser, and her WPA associates have wisely for- 
gone the difficult problem of disentangling African from European elements. They 
have rather recorded a significant body of material for the analysis and interpreta- 
tion of the specialist. The fact that the name and residence of the informant have 
been carefully recorded for each interview enhances the work’s value as source ma- 
terial. For the general reader a useful appendix has been included which quotes 
parallels to customs and beliefs in Georgia from studies of other New World Negro 
groups and Africa. Even this is not aimed at settling the problems of provenience; it 
is specifically stated that “though European parallels could be cited for many of the 
cultural patterns, the citations in the appendix have been limited to African material 
both because the European material is better known and because the African paral- 
lels suggest interesting lines of investigation.” 

Because of an orientation towards the problem of African influences and because 
of a concern with the coastal regions of Georgia, which have often been slighted in 
favor of those of South Carolina, this work at least partially fills an important gap 
in the literature on the Negro of the United States. 

WILLIAM R. Bascom 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Anthropological Observations on the Central Eskimos. Kay Brrket-Smitn. (Report of 
the Fifth Thule Expedition 1921-24, Vol. III, No. 2, 124 pp., 24 figs., 22 pls. Kr. 
10.00. Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag: Copenhagen, 1940.) 


This paper presents the figures on a most valuable anthropometric sample to- 
gether with the ideas of an important writer on the Eskimo regarding their racial 
origin. The sample, which Birket-Smith obtained twenty years ago, comprises 112 
males, mainly adult, cut of a total population just west of Hudson Bay and on 
Southampton Island of about 1500, evenly divided into the Caribou, the Netsilik 
and the Iglulik tribes, so that it constitutes a respectable portion of the whole group. 
Apparently taking notice of Stewart’s recent lugubrious remarks regarding the tech- 
nical reliability of most workers on Eskimos, Birket-Smith reports that he never had 
any instruction in physical anthropology; but he seems to have been fully aware of 
the difficulties of procedure, especially in the vexatious matter of locating nasion, and 
he thinks himself that his methods were fairly sound. The sample gives every indica- 
tion that he is right, as the figures are perfectly plausible and, in spite of the geo- 
graphical range covered, the frequency distributions and standard deviations are 
those of a homogeneous group. Because this is important material and because the 
paper may not prove easily accessible in this country I shall take the liberty of 
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reproducing the means and sigmas of the main-measurements, which were calculated 
on 105 individuals. 


Stature 160.6 58 Face height 123.1 6.8 
Head length 1929 59 Facial index 86.4 4.7 
Head breadth 149.0 4.5 Nasal height 53.2 4.1 
Cephalic index 625 Nasal breadth 
Bizygomatic 142.6 5.6 Nasal index 


There are body measurements as well, but they are mostly the heights of ana- 
tomical points above the floor, from which the limb lengths have not been derived by 
subtraction. The raw data are provided, and the report is topped off with a generous 
and enlightening group of photographs. 

Particularly interesting are the results of his observations, which the author has 
been at pains to make as explicit as possible. The body form was short and plump, 
but powerful. Hair was abundant on the head and no baldness was seen; all adult 
males had some beard, though neither this nor the body hair ever attained a Euro- 
pean luxuriance. Nineteen men out of 110 had slightly wavy hair. Skin color was 
bunched at numbers 8, 12 and 14 of the von Luschan scale and is described as gray- 
ish-yellow to “almost brownish”; or as actually fairly light, with ruddy cheeks in 
young women, though the general appearance was swarthier because of sunburn, 
smoke and dirt. The eye was various shades of brown, with an arcus senilis appearing 
in 12 out of 111 men, all but one of whom were oldish. The face was markedly flat 
and the nose, long and narrow without being high, was like that of neither the 
Mongoloids proper nor the Plains Indians. No prognathism was visible. Half or more 
had an edge-to-edge bite (which we are given to thinking of as universal) and caries 
was almost non-existent. These Eskimo have their own name for the epicanthic fold, 
which is not common, being totally absent in 74% and pronounced in only 7%. 

The essence of the discussion which follows is the delineation of an Eskimo racial 
type and possible subtypes. On the basis of all of the known material, now embel- 
lished by his own sample, Birket-Smith believes that the eastern Arctic contains only 
one type, which is short and dolichocephalic and constitutes the true basic Eskimo, 
and that just to the west of this, around the Mackenzie delta generally, special- 
ization has exaggerated the dolichocephaly and given a rise to a hyper-Eskimo 
form which includes that of the Thule culture, while further west still, rounder heads 
and other variations are found as a result of Indian and Asiatic admixture. This does 
no particular violence to previous ideas, and his own sample makes it more feasible 
to set up such a system of types; but on the other hand, the task is made suspiciously 
easy by the citing of specialization and admixture where necessary, together with 
reservations as to the reliability of small samples. 

This basic type of Birket-Smith’s metrically resembles the Cree and the Chipe- 
wyans of the interior of Canada, as has been pointed out by Shapiro and Seltzer. 
The author also records his own impression, at first hand, that the groups actually 
look alike. Needless to say, this finding is in accord with Birket-Smith’s own hy- 
pothesis, stated some time ago, which derived the original Eskimo culture from the 
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very regions where the Caribou Eskimo now live, by an adaptation to life on the 
Arctic shore in pre-Thule times. Birket-Smith however finds Seltzer’s identification 
of specific Eskimo groups with specific Indian ones so precise as to embarrass his 
own hypothesis, since the parallels are too close to be ancient, in this frame of argu- 
ment. He therefore deprecates this suggestion of Seltzer’s. He furthermore does not 
even mention his old controversy with Mathiassen, who puts the oldest Eskimos in 
Alaska, nor Seltzer’s suggested reconciliation of Mathiassen’s theory with his own, 
by assuming a west-to-east migration of the original Eskimos (Thule), these being 
subsequently modified by a fairly general migration of Canadian Indians north to 
the coast. Another soft spot in the discussion is the disregard of the growing archaeo- 
logical material in the Bering Sea region. 

Birket-Smith’s theory is thus fabricated with a few sins of omission. This is as 
nothing, however, beside the importance of his material, his selection of a basic phys- 
ical type for the Eskimo, and his insistence on the importance of the likeness, dis- 
covered by Shapiro and Seltzer, of the Eskimo to tribes in the vicinity of Lake Atha- 
baska. 

W. W. HowELts 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Eskimokiinstler. HANS HIMMELHEBER. (viii, 111 pp., 20 figs., 8 pls., 1 map. Strecker 
und Schréder, Stuttgart, 1938.) 


In 1936, the author spent several months with the Eskimos on the Lower Kusko- 
kwim River; then following a voyage along the entire coast north to Pt. Barrow and 
back, he stayed five months in the winter of 1936-37 on Nunivak Island (where the 
reviewer spent eleven months in 1939-40).! Thus Dr. Himmelheber had adequate 
opportunity to study the art of the rich and not very well known Southwest Eskimo 
culture province. On the Kuskokwim, he both observed artists at work and inter- 
viewed them about their work, their intentions, sensations, etc. On Nunivak, he 
observed the artists without formal interviewing. Here, however, he had the ad- 
vantage of actually seeing the old culture well preserved. The resulting volume is a 
companion to Dr. Himmelheber’s earlier Negerkiinstler, based on his visit in 1933 
among the Atutu and Guro Negroes in West Africa. For a study of Alaskan Eskimo 
art per se, without reference to distributional and historical problems, Eskimokiinst- 
ler is the only one of its kind, an excellent introductory presentation and a good piece 
of work in comparison with any other studies of the art ot specific primitive groups. 

Nearly half the book, Part I, deals with the cultural milieu of painting, drawing, 
and carving. Entering the subject in this way, rather than by a description of ma- 
terials and techniques or by a criticism according to our standards in esthetics, shows 
understanding of the local problem, since to the Kuskokwim and Nunivak Eskimos 
the chief consideration is the meaning or story of the object or picture. One person 
viewing another’s art product will not venture to appraise it until he knows what 
spiritual experience, what feat in hunting, which deceased person or which totem 


1 Nunivak is between the mouths of the Kuskokwim and Yukon Rivers. 
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animal the artist is portraying. To give the local meaning of the several art forms 
does not require, for example, a full discussion of shamanism or a lengthy description 
of ceremonial. It does require that the author sketch many phases of life, showing 
how they provide or restrict time, motivation, materials, subject matter, freedom of 
initiative, display, trade, and other influences on art.? He gives interesting items on 
varied subjects such as spirits, games of little girls, grave-posts, and above all, 
family traditions and totems which provide the subject matter of decorations on 
dishes and spoons, drumheads, boat covers, harpoon foreshafts and many other 
objects. Here he stresses, rightly, a basic complex of the culture. 

Part II discusses talent, bringing out the following important points about a 
people who have always been considered superior artists. Men’s and women’s crafts 
are completely separate. Women are much more restricted in available techniques 
although they appear to have as much talent and interest as the men. Every person 
is expected to practise the arts of his sex, but of course not all are equally good. 
There is almost no division of labor in art and no trade. Each artist is an individual- 
ist and a complete unit in himself. Even though there is no formal instruction of 
boys, the adult carver or painter is surprisingly competent technically. (Children 
practise the arts on their own, with informal comments from their elders.) Art work, 
however, is not rated higher than boat-building or any other craft. (This does not 
mean that masks or paintings on dishes are not rated among themselves. Meaning 
and use may be the principal considerations, yet there are esthetic criteria too. 
Himmelheber probably underestimates the appraisal and rating of each other by the 
artists.) They work usually without pose or display of temperament. There is no one 
personality type among the superior artists, although the author thought that they 
were probably the best “intellects,”’ industrious and enterprising. Three whom he 
observed on the Kuskokwim were very lame. Certain behavior did characterize all 
the Eskimo artists whom he observed closely: they were sure of their ability, and 
they showed very close attention to their work. 

Part III discusses form, including ail the usual considerations of material, tech- 
nique, composition, stylization, etc., adequately handled. 

The greatest defect of the whole work is that the author has almost completely 
overlooked the abundant incised decoration on tools and ornaments, made espe- 
cially on Nunivak. Most of this incising on ivory is geometric but some of it is realis- 
tic, and all of it is interesting because it is “free art,’”’ that is, much more independent 
of the remainder of the culture than the forms of art that have been discussed. It 
does not have to tell a story; it is just decoration. Perhaps for this reason, Dr. Him- 
melheber was not impressed by it. The second defect, appearing only here and there, 
is a lack of care in distinguishing between Lower Kuskokwim and Nunivak customs, 
which do differ in several important respects. Otherwise, this succinct volume, in- 
cluding illustrations, is quite satisfying. 

MARGARET LANTIS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


2 These are not formal headings. 
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Two Sites on Martha’s Vineyard. Douctas S. Byers and FREDERICK JOHNSON. 
(Papers of the Peabody Foundation for Archaeology, Vol. 1, No. 1, 104 pp., 14 
figs., 1 table, 7 plates. Andover, Mass., Phillips Academy, 1940.) 


This report is an important contribution to the archaeology of New England. 
Byers and Johnson have clearly and meticulously presented the data gleaned from 
the Hornblower and Squibnocket Cliff sites. They have purposefully avoided making 
farflung comparisons and drawing too many conclusions. The lack of detailed infor- 
mation on other sites in New England and the fact that the archaeology of the region 
has been treated in generalities upon which many unprovable, if not unsound, con- 
clusions have been based caused the authors to limit themselves to “the discovery 
and dissemination of indisputable facts rather than to confuse a complicated, in 
fact unknown, condition by adding fanciful ideas and unprovable hypotheses.” 

The main body of the paper deals with the Hornblower site, from which the bulk 
of the material was obtained. The site consisted of two separate shell heaps, one con- 
siderably larger than the other. Plowing had altered the tops of the deposits which 
were composed of the shells of oysters, clams, scallops, and other minor varieties 
of molluscs mixed with dark humus and stained sand. Some strata were composed 
entirely of oyster shells suggesting changes in diet. The shells rested upon brown 
sand into which the occupants had dug pits of various shapes and sizes. Scattered 
concentrations of stones and some recognizable hearths occurred. Post molds were 
found but no patterns indicative of their purpose could be discerned. 

In the section on the artifacts the authors make a major contribution in applying 
with some modifications the system set forth by Black and Weer (see Glenn Black 
and Paul Weer, American Antiquity, Vol. I, No. 4. pp. 280-294). The authors use the 
division into geometric shapes as the basis for their classification of the Martha’s 
Vineyard material. A few of the projectile points are assigned to the division of spear 
points due to their size and weight. The majority are treated as arrow points. The 
term type is defined as ‘“‘a group of implements united by common characteristics 
which in turn separate them from other implements or groups of implements.’’ The 
system is sufficiently elastic to permit the establishment of sub-types when minor 
differences seem to have any significance. An important aspect is the method of 
naming the types. The names are descriptive and start with the general shape as 
follows: Trianguloid (sub-types: Bi-excurvate and Tri-excurvate), Lanceolate, 
Elongate, Rhombic, and Elliptical. Further differentiation is provided by designat- 
ing the presence of a stem or notches and finally the base is described as straight or 
concave. If the base is not referred to, it is convex. The value of the system lies in 
that fact that the type names describe the specimens and are not composed of com- 
binations of key letters and numbers or otherwise meaningless terms. Idealized draw- 
ings of each type occur in Figure 9 and actual specimens are illustrated by photo- 
graphs. No one type occurred in a quantity large enough to warrant its being desig- 
nated as typical of the site, the largest percentage being eleven for the type Lanceo- 
ate, Stemmed, Straight Base. In general terms, however, the site is characterized by 
arrow points which have been modified for hafting and have Lanceolate and Triangu- 
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loid shapes. In the class not modified for hafting, Trianguloid, Lanceolate, and Ovate 
shapes occur in the order named. Spear points are too few to permit a valid com- 
parison with the arrow points. The most striking characteristic of tu. collection is the 
relative scarcity of the points not modified for hafting and the complete absence of 
the broad triangles so common in demonstrably late horizons in the Northeast. 

The remaining lithic traits are as follows: scrapers (Trianguloid), drills, knives, 
disk cleavers, utilized flakes, chipped semi-lunar knife (?), notched sinkers, plum- 
mets, whetstones, chopper, hoes, pestles, hammerstones (apparently unpitted), 
irregular gouge, soapstone vessel fragment, stone pipe fragment, hematite, and 
graphite. Bone awls, bone flakers, and worked beaver teeth are also present but 
implements of bone are scarce as a class. Two tubular beads are described. One is of 
white shell and the other of rolled sheet copper. 

Considerable space is devoted to a detailed study of the pottery. Although the 
Hornblower site yielded some 480 sherds, only 255 were considered suitable for com- 
plete analysis. The authors use the terms “mineral” and “shell’’ to describe the 
tempering material. They found mineral to predominate over shell. “Mineral 
temper” is a term which includes the aplastics grit and sand and is comparable to 
the term “granular temper.” Shell tempered sherds occasionally contain some min- 
eral temper. Much space is devoted to the characteristics of the tempering material, 
the color of the paste, and the method of manufacture. The authors avoid the term 
“coiled” and refer to the pottery as having been made by “laminating molding.” 

The majority of the sherds are plain. Others are impressed with what the authors 
call twilled fabric. The illustrations of the fabric marked sherds depict a surface 
finish which would be called ‘‘Cordmarked”’ by other writers. Since the reviewer has 
not seen the actual sherds he is in no position to pass judgment. One group of sherds 
has cord impressions on both the exterior and interior surfaces. The reviewer has ob- 
served this trait on sherds from coastal sites in Westchester county, and Long 
Island, New York. Other modifications of the exterior surface are in the form of 
incised lines, scallop shell impressions, and punctating. The few rims have rounded 
lips and flattened ones with a slight exterior thickening. Aside from the vessel frag- 
ments one piece of clay pipe stem was also found. 

Turning to the Squibnocket Cliff Shell Heap the authors find the deposit to be 
similar in most details to the Hornblower site. Post molds are absent, however. The 
meager yield of artifacts is described in the same terms used for the previous collec- 
tion. An additional trait in the form of a purple shell bead is described. The authors 
consider the sites as contemporaneous. 

In the closing section of the paper the occurrence of the sheet copper bead and 
the purple shell bead are taken tentatively as evidence of early European contact. 
However, the copper has not been demonstrated to be of European origin and the 
presence of a single wampum bead is not conclusive evidence of the late period when 
wampum manufacture seems to have reached its peak. Furthermore the projectile 
points do not fit into the late complexes which have been established for the rest of 
the Northeast. It is also worthy of note that the pottery lacks any trace of Iroquois 
influence. 
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As stated above the paper is not intended as a solution to the complex problem 
of New England archaeology and the authors have placed no weight upon their con- 
clusions based upon the evidence within the two sites. The paper stands as an excel- 
lent presentation of detailed archaeological data for a region which has been neg- 
lected until recently as far as the application of modern techniques is concerned. It 
is hoped that the work of Byers and Johnson will give added impetus to that of the 
enlightened amateurs now so active in New England. 


CARLYLE S. SMITH 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


Die Geschichte der Kénigreiche von Colhuacan und Mexico. Text mit Ubersetsung. 
Quellenwerke zur alten Geschichte Amerikas, 1. WALTER LEHMANN. (vii, 391 pp. 
Stuttgart and Berlin, W. Kohlhammer, 1938.) 


Walter Lehmann had planned to publish a great work on the ancient civilizations 
and the living Indian tribes of Central America, of which two volumes (dealing with 
the languages) were issued in 1920. I was especially interested in the part on archae- 
ology, but Prof. K. Th. Preuss told me repeatedly “Lehmann will never finish it.” 
Unfortunately, Preuss was right: Lehmann died last year without having published 
another volume of the series on Central America. 

On the other hand, we can congratulate ourselves that Lehmann in 1938 got out 
this translation of an ancient Mexican manuscript called Codex Chimalpopcca, or, 
Anales de Cuauhtitlan, or Historia de los Reynos de Colhuacan y de Mexico, since this 
is one of the most important sources for ancient Mexican mythology and history. 
Lehmann, who was Seler’s predilected disciple, was well-equipped to make an ade- 
quate translation of the old document because he knew not only the Aztec language 
of the 16th century but also the subject-matter thoroughly, and had already trans- 
lated (into Latin, by the way) a part of the manuscript during Seler’s lifetime. 
(Traditions des anciens Mexicains. Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris, 
N. S., vol. III, p. 5-63). 

With these antecedents, we expect Lehmann to have produced an almost perfect 
work of German scholarship: reliable, painstaking, exact to the iota. However, while 
the transcription and translation in general are satisfactory, there are found quite 
a number of misreadings, omissions, and other defects. Lehmann seems to have done 
the final revision in haste. While we might be willing to excuse part of the shortcom- 
ings by the explanations given by Lehmann in the preface, others must be attributed 
to peculiarities of his scientific methods, or his mental attitude. It has already been 
noted by other critics that Lehmann used quite profusely expressions like “I discov- 
ered,” “I found.” 

Since at about the same time'I was in Mexico City, I cannot help smiling about 
Lehmann’s statement that he “discovered” the codex. What happened is that he 
was allowed to browse around in the library. Had he asked the attendant for 
the manuscript ot the Anales de Cuauhtitlan, it would have been delivered to him 
promptly. 
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The signature which Lehman reads “‘F. S.” and interprets “(Felipe Sanchez 
Solis?),”’ evidently is “J. S.” standing for Jestis Sanchez. 

Lehmann judges the handwriting of the manuscript to pertain to the 18thcentury 
(p. 5), an assertion he repeats several times (pp. 12, 18, 19). On p. 18 (and 20) he 
goes a step further and declares it to be late 18th century, referring it on p. 19 
directly to Leon y Gama. With the same emphasis I declare that the script unques- 
tionably is not 18th century, but is late 16th or early 17th. Lehmann’s misjudgment 
of the age of the writing is almost incomprehensible, since manuscripts of the late 
18th century show so many new features in comparison with material from about 
1600 that it needs little paleographic feeling to notice the difference. Thus a great 
deal of Dr. Lehmann’s erudition in affiliating the manuscript is wasted as being 
based on a fundamental error of somewhat elementary nature. 

Since Ixtlilxochitl undoubtedly has used parts of our manuscript for the compo- 
sition of his Historia Chichimeca, I believe we can draw the inference that it repre- 
sents extracts of earlier sources made by himself. In other words the Historia de 
Colhuacan y Mexico is a compilation of material, copied from older, more extensive 
annals (as indicated by the frequent ef cetera), most of which are lost or unknown 
today. Since Ixtlilxochitl was poor, he probably could not afford to pay a copier, but 
did the work himself. 

Let us now resume our rectification of details: 

P. 95. While the Aztec text has guauhtla apan, Lehmann renders this place-name 
as Quauhapan. This version occurs, indeed, on p. 182. But since in another place 
(p. 139) again quauhtla apan is given (and retained by Lehmann) the form Quauhapan 
probably is an error of the copier. At least, Lehmann is not consistent. 

Talking about Huemac, who had asked for a woman four spans broad, Lehmann 
(p. 97, note 3) mentions primitive steatopygous figurines. This shows learning but is 
far-fetched; I would rather refer to the clumsy Couatlicue (= Couacueye) of gigantic 
size in the Mexican National Museum. 

On p. 106, note 4, it is said that “‘the ball court is not an old institution.” This is 
an antiquated opinion. Mr. Frans Blom has repeatedly called attention to remains 
of ball courts in the territory of the ancient Maya and today quite a number of them 
are known from old Empire times. 

P. 109: Jongolica must be Zongolica. 

The great pyramid of Cholula, according to the pictures in the “Historia tolteca- 
chichimeca,”’ not only existed at the time of the arrival of the Tolteca Chichimeca, 
but was already a ruin. 

P. 115: Transcription and translation here have the place-name Atitlan. A careful 
reading of the original, however, gives Coatitlan. The context proves clearly that 
this is the correct name, since it is one of the places mentioned in the Aztec migration 
legend. Curiously enough, the edition of the Anales del Museo Nacional (p. 32) has 
the same error. 

P. 127: Transcription and translation have Ilhuitltemoctzin, while the original 
has Thuitltemoctzin, as in the preceding page. 
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P. 140: Lehmann transcribes élatocat, which would mean “governed,”’ but trans- 
lates it ‘was born.” The error lies in the transcription, the original clearly having 
tlacat. 

P. 163: Lehmann translates the name Xiloxochcail literally (Xiloxoch-catl, ‘the 
one of the young corn flower place’’), but I think that Xilo-xoch-cail would be a 
better division of the word, since the Xiloxochitl (Bombax aquaticum) plays quite a 
role in Mexican symbolism. 

P. 182, note 1: Lehmann calls attention to the fact that Nezahualcoyotl’s 
birthday, “1 deer,”’ was preserved by the people of Cuitlahuac. It can be added that 
this same day is given also in the Codex en Croix (which probably constitutes the 
annals of Chiauhtlan). 

P. 196: Lehmann, in his note d, proposes to emend Aélancalepec into Allauca- 
tepec. But since Atlancatepec is a well-known town, he is certainly wrong. Later 
(p. 227), he himself gives some data about Atlancatepec. Thus evidently he forgot 
on p. 196 to suppress an older note of his. 

P. 252: Lehmann explains Coyotes as Prdriehunde in German. The correct 
German word would be Prériewélfe. Evidently he got mixed up with the “prairie 
dogs” of North American Indian tales. 

P. 258, note c: Here, as in some other places, Lehmann supposes that Sahagun 
must have been the author of the annals. His reasoning is not sound, since evi- 
dently here old Chalca traditions are recorded. Who recorded them we do not know, 
and there is no use speculating about that, since many Indians learned writing and 
many Spaniards learned Aztec during the early Colonial period. 

I do not enter into a discussion of Lehmann’s hypothetic reconstructions of 
Mexican pre-Hispanic history, since there opinion would stand against opinion. 
However, his scheme may be characterized in a few words as a highly elaborate 
system based on flimsy evidence. 

Finally, I mention that I made a transcription of a small part of the manuscript 
from the photographic copy in the library of the Middle American Research Insti- 
tute at Tulane University, and found the following differences: 

P. 124: Lehmann transcribes éagana (t) stoc. His emendation is gratuitous because 
the original clearly has the ¢. 

P. 127 § 337: the phrase quimicti yn quinatzin ypan yn quitlaxin is omitted. In 
the same manner, on p. 135, the words ¢anoc yyoyoca catca yn altepetl..... were 
not transcribed nor translated. 

In the preface (p. v) Lehmann mentions that he had made a Spanish transla- 
tion and that Prof. Manuel Ballesteros had helped him to refine it. If this version 
should be published we hope that Sefior Ballesteros will revise the transcription 
thoroughly, so that we get the complete and absolutely reliable text of this valuable 
ancient document. The German edition, unfortunately, is imperfect. 


HERMANN BEYER 
New ORLEANS, LA, 
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Costumes and Textiles of the Aztec Indians of the Cuetzalén Region, Puebla, Mexico. 
DonaLp BusH Corpry and Dorotuy M. Corpry. (Southwest Museum Papers 
14. 60 pp., 22 figs., 9 pls. Los Angeles, 1940.) 


The authors concentrate their attention chiefly on the wearing apparel of the 
Aztec Indians living within a radius of fifteen kilometers around Cuetzalan. This 
town of over 6,000 people is situated in the northeastern part of the temperate, 
rainy Sierra of Puebla in the State of Puebla, Mexico. It is the center of a rich agri- 
cultural community which remained purely Indian in population until about eighty 
years ago. One finds here a great amount of weaving still being done in the old 
manner. 

A brief discussion of costumes worn in religious ceremonies is followed by detailed 
descriptions of everyday wear. Cuetzalin textiles are compared to those of neigh- 
boring towns in Puebla; and to those of the Huicholes, Zapotecs, and Otomi. The 
relation of some existing costume forms to those of pre-conquest and early historic 
days is traced briefly through references to codices and colonial literature. Mentioned 
particularly in this connection are the triangular neckpieces and skirts of the women, 
and the square mantles and white cotton belts of the men. The latter articles appear 
to be unique today to Cuetzalan, and resemble the elaborate loincloths worn by 
some inhabitants of early Mexico. The mantle, commonly figured in the codices, 
has been virtually replaced by a loose shirt. 

Most of the textiles are native-wove:, with the exception of the muslin blouses 
(and sometimes skirts) of the women and the pajama-like suits of the men. Weaving 
is done principally by women, for family use only, on a pre-conquest waist loom. 
Narrow fabrics (maximum width 25 inches) thus produced may be sewed together 
to make ponchos and skirts. Wool, cotton and maguey fibers are used—the latter 
mostly for utilitarian articles such as baskets and cordage. 

It is not stated how much of the wool and cotton is produced, spun and dyed by 
the Indians, and how much is bought by them as raw fiber or commercial thread. 
The paper hardly touches, in fact, upon the technical aspects of weaving—produc- 
tion and preparation of materials, native dyes and their application, weaving tools, 
and construction techniques. Mention of these problems is just sufficient to indicate 
that a minute study of them would yield much information on prehistoric weaving 
in Mexico and its relation to that of the Puebloans and Peruvians. For example, the 
description of “Spanish lace weaving” (pp. 40-41) at first defines this as a finger- 
weave technique (done on the loom), like the “weft-wrap” used by prehistoric 
Pueblo Indians of eastern and central Arizona to produce lace-like fabrics. However, 
subsequent statements, and an illustration, indicate the weaving is done mechani- 
cally. In appearance it resembles prehistoric Peruvian gauze. This and similar 
points need clarification. 

A glossary of the unfamiliar terms would facilitate reading. Better organization 
of material, particularly the placing of facts under their proper headings, would 
also help. (For instance, the skirt materials seen in a Teziutlan market should be 
listed under the discussion of that town, rather than with the description of Chig- 
nautla textiles on p. 23.) 
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In spite of these criticisms it must not be denied that this work is a valuable 
contribution to the study of American Indian textiles. There is a need for more 
treatises on the costumes of other native groups in Mexico. 

Kate Peck KENT 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Chorti Indians of Guatemala. CHARLES WispoM. (xiv, 490 pp., 12 pls., 12 figs., 
$4.50. University of Chicago Press, 1940.) 


Ethnographic reports of peoples inhabiting Middle America are clearly insuffi- 
cient in number and inadequate in scope to provide satisfactory knowledge of this 
important area, even though numerous current populations connect in unbroken 
line with the most famous pre-Columbian societies. Mr. Wisdom’s detailed account 
of the Chorti Indians is therefore particularly welcome since it fills in at least one of 
the great gaps in the literature. The large part of these Indians live in east central 
Guatemala, while a few spill over into Copan, Honduras. The author is chiefly con- 
cerned with the Gautemalan group, which, in an agricultural setting, forms prac- 
tically a self-sufficient social and cultural unit. 

Mr. Wisdom suggests that these natives “may well be direct descendants of the 
pre-Conquest Copan people,’’ for their habitat formerly was that of the “Old 
Maya civilization of which Copan was the culture center.” The suggestion seems 
well founded. His book, then, takes on special value for studies in culture-continuity, 
in the effects of contacts between different culture-carriers, and as a source of data 
relevant for comparative researches. 

Much space is devoted to detailed descriptions of economic activities, industrial 
techniques, and the food and other material resources utilized by the inhabitants. 
It is made clear that nearly all the rhythms of life (work, ritual and ceremony, the 
celebration of festivals, etc.) center around the fundamental subsistence pattern, 
the cultivation of maize and, secondarily, beans. An excellent presentation of the 
kinds of illnesses prevalent among the Chorti and the medicines used to combat these 
illnesses fills many pages (pp. 307-368). Nothing, however, is noted of the living 
conditions (sanitation, diet, housing facilities, etc.) necessarily responsible for a good 
deal of their ailments. 

The Chorti ideal demands that individuals be “neighborly,” that they partici- 
pate voluntarily in cooperative enterprises, and that they demonstrate their good 
will and friendship concretely in the form of gifts, food exchanges, and the like. 
Very much hostility nevertheless exists among these self-same neighbors, expressing 
itself in prolonged feuds that often lead to murders, and in the use of sorcery the 
object of which is to maim or kill the victims. These opposing sentiments naturally 
raise questions in the reader, especially regarding the causes that induce such ambiv- 
alence; unfortunately, the questions remain unanswered. 

The author’s judgments as to what is and what is not significant in an ethnologi- 
cal monograph strikes this reviewer as subject to criticism. Housebuilding, for ex- 
ample, is described in most minute detail, while the cooperative labor principle 
involved in such activities is dismissed in a scant few paragraphs. Again, land, “the 
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most valuable property which the Indians have,” (p. 277) is treated in two pages. 
Although frequent mention is made of “‘wealthy Indians” and “poor Indians” and 
“landless Indians,” facts about the size of landholdings, the proportion of poor to 
rich individuals, and the amount of cultivable land required for subsistence are 
completely lacking. Indeed, the abstract nature of the entire description of Indian 
life regrettably reduces the value of an otherwise important contribution to Middle 
American ethnology. yt 

Morris SIEGEL 

UNIVERSITY 


AFRICA 


Marriage and the Family Among the Yaké in South-Eastern Nigeria. DARYLL FORDE 
(Monographs on Social Anthropology No. 5. 121 pp., 3 illus., 3 figs., 13 tables. 
London: Percy Lund, Humphries & Co. Ltd., 1941.) 


As a result of two field trips among the semi-Bantu Yaké, one of six months in 
1935 and the second of three months in 1939, Dr. Forde has presented in this mono- 
graph some of the most precise and satisfying material upon marriage and the 
family in West Africa. 

*gnoring the problems of the “relation of personality or temperamental factors 
to sexual behavior or to the marital relations’ which the author feels are psycho- 
logical rather than sociological in character, the necessary background of the kinship 
and age set systems are first presented, then an exposition of pre-marital relations 
and betrothal through the marriage rites, pregnancy, bride-price, household estab- 
lishment, dissolution of marriage, and polygyny, with analyses of the “social values 
and institutions involved in the establishment aud maintenance of social relation- 
ships.” Three final chapters deal with the relative ages of spouses and changes in 
these ages, the desire for offspring and actual fertility, and the household and the 
family. 

Because of its effective use of quantitative method, ethnologists may well study 
this monograph with profit. How many of us have felt uneasy upon reading qualita- 
tive statements which sum up a complex of phenomena in a few sentences, perhaps 
supported by an illustrative case history, more often not? Dr. Forde uses narrative 
illustrations but in addition has illuminated and ramified his observations with 
numerous quantitative remarks citing cases involved, dates, percentages, actual 
amounts of money, etc.; together with a series of thirteen simple statistical tables 
which throw these social phenomena into relief. These tables then serve as a spring- 
board for analyzing the degree of variation in behavior from the expressed ideals, 
changes in custom over time and other features of Yaké marriage and family life. 
An outline was obtained of the marital histories for over a hundred men and more 
than two hundred women from all the households of a partrilineal clan. Dr. Forde 
feels that this group offers a representative sample of the 20,000 Yaké. Supplement- 
ing this material are the marital histories of more eminent and wealthy individuals, 
as well as priests, to determine the manner in which social eminence and wealth 
affect marital practice. 
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The titles of some of these tables indicate the range of material: relatives oi 
bride receiving marriage payment from bridegroom at first marriages; main pro- 
i viders of marriage money at first marriages; number of wives living with husbands 
by age sets; incidence of marriages with unmarried, divorced and widowed women; 
children born to wives who have completed the reproductive period; marriages and 
births of one household. 

The discussion of the nature of bride wealth among the Yaké contributes some 
variations as well as some theoretical divergences from other analyses of this African 
practice. Matrilineal claims in this predominantly patrilineal society complicate and 
upset symmetrical or direct reciprocity in marriage payments. Although the father 
and the mother’s brother of the bride share the marriage money, this is not (as 
Evans-Pritchard suggests) an expression of the relationship between a man and his 
wife’s brothers, but Forde states that this isa recognition of the relationship between 
the girl and her maternal uncle (p. 54). Nor in this society is the marriage payment 
to be considered as idemnity to either the father or the maternal uncle for the loss 
of the girl. To the maternal uncle no loss is involved; on the contrary the marriage 
creates heirs for him in the form of his sister’s daughter’s children, but the payment 
entails upon this matrilineal kin the responsibility that the bride perform the eco- 
nomic and fertility services expected of her. To the father, a payment of part of 
the bride price marks not a loss of economic or other benefits (since there would be 
none from a daughter frustrated by marriage), but the termination of his parental 
authority. As in other African societies, the payment of the bride price gives the 
husband legal rights to his wife’s services and to the social fatherhood of the chil- 
dren born to her during the marriage. In respect to Forde’s claim that bride wealth 
among the Yaké does not operate as a flexible mechanism for the exchange of 
women between exogamous groups (p. 54), this reviewer is of the opinion that even 
the principle of equivalence—a wife for a wife—is not “conspicuously absent,” al- 
though it is greatly complicated among the Yaké by the flow of marriage money 
into a number of channels, cloaked by an overlay of rights and obligations which 
arise from the transaction. 

The fact that these customs do not operate in a Nigerian vacuum but are in- 
fluenced by such external factors as world market conditions, specifically the price 
of palm produce, is reflected in some of the tables and the discussion of pregnancy 
(pp. 42-44) and fluctuations in the amounts of bride price (pp. 57-58), while ef- 
fective British disapproval of the practice of purchasing foreign children is changing 
the relative age of spouses (pp. 83-89) and the polygyny rates (pp. 77-81). The 
reviewer feels that this monograph may have also benefited from a discussion of the 
influence of such other consequences of white contact as, for example, the recent 
rise of prostitution or the effects of missionary activity upon marital and familial 
relationships. 

The inclusion of the excellent tables whets the reader’s appetite for more com- 
plete data of this sort. Not only would a larger sample have been desirable but an 
expansion and refinement of some of the tables would have illuminated often ob- 
scured data. As an example, Table 5 (p. 76), in addition to listing the number of 
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wives still married to husbands as well as those widowed, divorced and deceased, 
might have also told us the number of wives who though still married are living apart 
from their husbands, the circumstances explaining each case; whom did the widows 
remarry and why? Whom did the divorced women remarry and why? A listing of the 
women’s clans would have revealed the areas of marriage and perhaps other signifi- 
cant information. This is obviously no criticism of Dr. Forde’s efforts, for knowing 
the difficulties of working with Southern Nigerians and the limitations which lack of 
time, assistance and a war emergency imposed upon the author’s field work, his 
material is little short of remarkable and we may feel fortunate in obtaining this 
wealth of data so succinctly presented. 

This is the sixth of a series of papers on various aspects of Yaké society which 
Forde has presented to date, all making liberal use of quantitative material, con- 
tributing richly to our knowledge of West Africa. 

The London School of Economics is to be congratulated in continuing this series 
of monographs and for making readily available the results of recent field work. 

Jack Harris 
Ox10 STATE UNIVERSITY 


Sociological Sketch of Sotho Diet. E. H. Asuron. (Transactions of the Royal 
Society of South Africa, Vol. XXVII, Pt. II. pp. 147-214. Publication of the 
School of African Studies, University of Cape Town, 1939.) 


Within the last few years increasing attention has been focused on a hitherto 
neglected, albeit none the less important, aspect of the study of native peoples, 
namely that of food and nutrition. A large number of such studies have been pre- 
pared by workers in Africa, where the problem of health of the native population 
has serious bearing upon general labor conditions on that continent. 

The author of this work, by means of a sampling technique, representing six 
different levels of wealth within the BaSotho tribe, presents detailed information on 
the food consumed by six households over a period of months. These people dwell 
in Basutoland, and subsist largely upon agriculture and herding. A large proportion 
of the men go off and work in the mines and as laborers on the farms of whites, thus 
causing a shortage of man power which seriously impedes optimum efficiency in the 
utilization of land, although traditionally agricultural labor was women’s work. The 
author implies that an increase in the number of draught animals available as well as 
further use of modern mechanical farming aids, and a more equitable distribution 
of the animals might overcome this handicap. With the exception of labor recruiting, 
the largest money crop comes from wool, and to this end the colonial administration 
is importing pure bred merino rams to improve the stock. Much of the land is 
suitable only for grazing, and the tillable ground has suffered some exhaustion and 
erosion, and while in theory all are entitled to fields, there is a large landless group, 
forced to work for or dependent upon the charity of the wealthy. 

Like other tribes over Africa, these people live for the most part on various cereal 
grains, of which several varieties of maize are cultivated, and kaffir corn. These are 
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served up as porridges and beer, the former often combined with relishes made from 
wild plants and cultivated vegetables. In addition many European vegetable 
products have made some headway in cultivation, such as gourds, wheat, potatoes, 
legumes and fruits. 

Meat and milk, from their own cattle, are highly favored foods, although they 
are limited geographically to the upland area, and actually to the ranks of the 
wealthy. Cattle are slaughtered only on great or ceremonial occasions, even by the 
very rich, who perforce have correspondingly greater need to do so. There is no large 
game in the region, it all having been killed off long ago, while the rivers are but 
poorly stocked with fish, which is not well liked. 

Beyond one table, and some few observations, there is no information as to the 
relation of health, disease and diet. The author felt unqualified under the circum- 
stances to draw any valid conclusions. However he is aware of this, as well as of the 
omission of the analysis of the nutritive value of the foodstuffs mentioned, but the 
latter information has been prepared by experts and is to be published elsewhere. 

The scope of the above paper does not pretend to be comprehensive and there- 
fore cannot be compared with the work, for example, of Dr. A. I. Richards, but as 
Ashton says: “. . . Half a loaf is better than no bread, and, as at the moment we 
know so little of the foods and the nutrition of the Southern Bantu, a sketch of this 
kind has at least a sort of scarcity value.” 


NATALIE F. JOFFE 
CotumBiA UNIVERSITY 


ASIA 


The Travancore Tribes and Castes. L. A. KRISHNA IYER. (Vol. 2, liv, 336 pp., with 
foreword by J. H. Hutton and introduction by Baron Egon von Eickstedt, 1939. 
Vol. 3, xxiii, 174 pp., with foreword by C. P. Skrine and introduction by R. R. 
Marett. Trivandrum: Government Press, 1941.) 


The author, son of L. K. Ananthakrishna Iyer, is an officer in the Forest Admin- 
istration of Travancore, southernmost of Indian states. In 1937 he was detailed by 
the state government to compile the same kind of ethnographic survey for Tra- 
vancore that his father had made for the native states of Cochin and Mysore. The 
first volume appeared in 1938; the two under review complete the set. Some of the 
materials in them, based on the author’s long experience as a forest ranger, have 
been published previously as periodical articles or as contributions to the ethno- 
graphic notes in the 1931 Census of Travancore. 

The work is in the tradition of the regional Tribes and Castes series which now 
affords information on most of the political divisions of the country. It is not as 
ambitious a project as some of the other surveys but, like them, should prove a 
valuable handbook for government officials and of use to ethnologists. 

Volume II follows the procedure set in the first volume. A chapter is devoted to 
each of eight groups, in this book mostly hill tribes. The subheadings within each 
chapter are generally alike; they range from “origin and traditions of the tribe” 
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through “habitations,” “puberty customs,” “dress and ornaments”’ to a final “ap- 
pearance and physical features” and “conclusion.”’ There is usually a paragraph of 
information under each subheading. 

My own field observations among three of the tribes covered by Iyer often agree 
with his materials. Kinship terms are meticulously listed for each tribe but through 
some oversight the terms for siblings and descendants are not given. 

Each of the volumes carries a full panoply of foreword and introduction by dis- 
tinguished gentlemen and scholars, as well as a preface by the author. Dr. Egon 
von Eickstedt’s forty-six page introduction is entitled The History of Anthropological 
Research in India. Eickstedt soon makes it clear that by anthropology he means 
physical anthropology and by physical anthropology he means the discipline that, 
together with philosophy, forms the proper study of man. He goes on to lay down 
the laws of scientific nomenclature and to discuss some of the earlier treatises on the 
physical anthropology of India. The former vindicate Eickstedt’s own terminology 
and the latter demonstrate how much better it is than any which preceded it. 
Eickstedt’s scheme of the physical types of India is outlined and some “rumours” 
against it refuted. 

Volume III contains the conclusions of the survey and “attempts an interpreta- 
tive glimpse of the inner life of the tribes.” The last chapter of this volume recom- 
mends that the hillmen, mostly nomadic agriculturalists, have their tribal lands 
allotted to individual members. Since this policy, under not too dissimilar conditions, 
had small success among some American Indian tribes, it is to be hoped that the 
author will modify his proposal. 

Had these volumes been available during my stay in Travancore, I would have 
been spared many weary miles of search for peoples who stubbornly refused to be 
where the old maps or folksay placed them. Iyer acccurately shows the location of 
the tribes and castes, their population, and enough of their culture to furnish some 
clues as to the general nature of each. The lush tropic area of Travancore has been 
so arid ethnologically that this contribution is something for which we must be 
thankful. 


Davin G. MANDELBAUM 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Die religidsen Vorstellungen der altasischen Vélker. UNo Harva (634 pp., 109 figs. 
Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1938.) 


The name of the Finnish ethnologist, Uno Harva, is well known to the re- 
searchers of Northern-Asia. In his latest work Mr. Harva discusses the religious idea 
of the Altaic peoples (the Turkic-Tartars, the Mongolic and Tungusic tribes) and 
giving a detailed account of his introduction, of their geographical location, history 
and culture, he comes to the very important conclusion that their culture may be 
divided into two zones: the northern zone of forest culture and the southern zone of 
steppe culture. While steppe culture is characterized by equestrian nomadism, hunt- 
ing is the most characteristic feature of forest culture. Reindeer nomadism appeared 
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only later beside hunting. The conishaped rind-covered huts and that manner of 
burial in which the dead are put on trees or on scaffolds are also characteristics of the 
forest culture, whereas earth burial is generally accepted by the tribes belonging to 
steppe culture. Obviously, these two different forms of disposing of the dead involve 
ethnological problems of great importance. The first problem which emerges for the 
ethnologist is: that if the Altaic peoples of the forest zone migrated from the steppe 
zone to the north, why did they not keep the custom of earth burial? According to 
Mr. Harva the burial of these tribes shows that they were certainly influenced in 
many respects by the ancient tribes of the forest zone, however, they maintained 
their own language. Mr. Harva gives a detailed account of their Welibild, their ideas 
of heaven and earth and about the origin of earth. He discusses their creed regarding 
creation and the end of the world, describes their sun and moon culture and their 
worship of stars and the “God of Heaven” Himmselsgott. He deals also with the 
significance these peoples attributed to fire and wind and to storms. He gives a 
detailed account of the several spirits and of the burials and hunting rites. Finally, 
he deals with Shamanism and the different customs of sacrifice. The Shaman and 
Shamanism is, according to his opinion, not only a religious and social phenomenon 
of their culture. In primitive society the Shamans represent a kind of guarding 
spirit, although they form not a separate social class. 

This work of Mr. Harva is undoubtedly a piece of pioneering work in Asiatic 
ethnology and may be regarded as a completion to a former book of the author 
Sibirian Mythology. The Mythclogy of All Races. 1V, Boston, 1927. 

BéLA GuNDA 
ETHNOGRAPHICAL MUSEUM OF BUDAPEST 


OCEANIA 


The South Seas in the Modern World. Fe.rx M. KeEstnc, with a Foreword by J. B. 
Condliffe. (Institute of Pacific Relations, International Research Series. xv, 391 
pp. $3.50. New York: The John Day Company, 1941.) 


This timely volume presents an encyclopedic summary of past and present con- 
ditions in the islands of the Pacific. Utilizing information gleaned from official 
documents, anthropological monographs, research papers and articles, as well as 
from his own extensive experience in the South Seas, Professor Keesing attempts to 
“define comprehensively the political, strategic, and economic role these Oceanic 
islands play in the world today, and especially the modern experience and problems 
of the peoples native to them” (xiii). Prepared at the request of the International 
Research Committee of the Institute of Pacific Relations, this volume serves the 
purpose of making available a vast amount of information on the Pacific island de- 
pendencies, and of presenting in relatively clear-cut fashion many of the crucial 
problems in this region today. 

The task which Professor Keesing has undertaken is a difficult one. Within a 
single volume he has attempted to squeeze the essential facts about a vast region 
whose population of nearly two and one-half million exhibits wide variation in cul- 
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ture and racial composition. Moreover, the survey is not confined to a single time 
perspective; packed into its pages is a summary of many important historical 
changes that have taken place in the Pacific. Finally, Professor Keesing has at- 
tempted to evaluate the significance of the role which the Oceanic area is playing in 
the world of today and to point out the problems which face those who would alter 
present conditions and trends in the Pacific. A volume which attempts to cover too 
much can scarcely fail to be criticized. For example, an omission which may seem to 
some a glaring one is the failure of Professor Keesing to analyze the present situation 
in the South Seas from the standpoint of caste and class. Such an analysis would 
have contributed greatly toward a clearer understanding of the difficulties met in 
attempts on the part of Europeans to govern and educate the native population. 

Despite whatever inadequacies and shortcomings the reader interested in this 
region may discover he will find the volume useful, interesting, and, at times, sug- 
gestive. It should prove valuable to students and administrative officials alike as an 
encyclopedic survey of the lands, peoples, and present-day problems in the South 
Seas. 


CLELLAN S. Forp 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Order and Possibility in Social Life. Douctas G. HaRinG and Mary E. JoHnson. 
(xii, 772 pp. $4.00. New York: Richard R. Smith, 1940.) 


This volume continues the trend of recent texts in sociology towards a wider 
integration of social science materials, and in its attempts to explore the whole range 
of the limitations and possibilities of human behavior, draws heavily on anthro- 
pological data. The authors have set themselves a large task, and, so far as the re- 
viewer is competent to judge, they have done a good job. 

The student is first presented with a brief account of several selected societies: 
Zuni, BaVenda, Eskimo, Chukchi, Bush Negro, Toda, Yurok, Inca, and Chinese. 
The similarities and differences in social behavior in these various societies lead toan 
inquiry as to the basis of human nature and custom, and the student, beginning with 
the problems of organic evolution, heredity, and race, is brought to a consideration 
of the individual and his personality development, and finally to the concept of 
society and social behavior. Human society is then examined in terms of the pre- 
historic and historic record of cultural accumulation and interdependence, and vari- 
ous aspects of society—population, social continuity, social constitution, the indi- 
vidual in the social order, and social change—are briefly considered. The final 
section considers the implications of our present knowledge for the study of society 
from a methodological, and from a philosophical, point of view. 

The method pursued is to examine the basic problems carefully and to illustrate 
them with extensive quotations from various authorities. The authors are aware of 
the selection factor involved in this procedure but for the most part have avoided 
the usual pitfalls. Their point of view, on the other hand, derives largely from 
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Giddings, to whom the volume is dedicated, and the liberal quotations from his 
writings clutter up the pages with much outmoded terminology. 

The reviewer was impressed with the selection and treatment of the materials 
presented. Some sections, notably those on human prehistory, are rather poor, and 
some discussions, e.g., the one on the origins of the caste system in India, are out of 
date. The extensive use of materials from China and Japan and the readable chap- 
ters on population are particularly noteworthy. 

The authors stress the variant possibilities of social life but do not feel there is 
much to be done with the concept of order: 


Underlying all social phenomena and definitive of the range of possibility in human affairs 
are the limitations and possibilities of the organic individuals who compose societies. While 
there are no social laws in the scientific sense, there are scientific laws descriptive of the limits 
within which lie the potentialities of human behavior—laws discoverable in physical, biological 
and physiological research (p. 708). 


The task of the social sciences is “to describe what human organisms collectively 
do.”” Many social anthropologists at least, and a good number of sociologists as well, 
believe that the possibilities in the study of society are not quite so limited. 


FRED EGGAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


By Their Works. H. PHetps CLawson. (xxi, 236 pp., 112 pls. Buffalo: Buffalo 
Society of Natural Sciences, 1941.) 


Through grants of the Rockefeller Foundation, Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and other contributions, the Buffalo Museum of Science has been able to 
realize the ambition of most museums: the rounding out of its collection and its 
rearrangement in an up-to-date way. According to the preface by Chauncey J. 
Hamlin, President of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, this work started in 
1937, utilizing the help of several “internes, who traveled widely to study exhibit 
techniques in a large number of the country’s leading museums. A considerable 
number of museum men, scientists and experts were invited to Buffalo in order to 
consult intimately with the group of internes.’’ The cumulative effort resulted not 
only in a correctly conceived and pleasingly arranged permanent exhibit but also 
stimulated the idea of a handbook, written by the curator of the same museum. 

The intention of this handbook was seemingly to give a short and popular survey 
of all the prehistoric and primitive cultures from which the museum possessed speci- 
mens. The material has been divided into 17 chapters, starting with the Old Stone 
Age and covering all continents of the globe and their appendages. Such a task in 
itself naturally carries handicaps from the beginning, which the author appears to 
have recognized. To sketch the history and give a short appreciation of all extra- 
classical and non-Christian cultures in 236 pages requires not only comprehensive 
knowledge but also the courage to omit certain traditional ballast which is so apt to 
creep into works of this sort. Mr. Clawson has successfully handled the task. 
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The book is right in treating the better-known early civilizations briefly, giving 
less than six pages to Early Egypt and five to Prehistoric China; Oceania (divided into 
Melanesia and Polynesia), on the other hand, receives'14 pages and a great number of 
illustrations, and, what to us is most satisfactory, 31 pages of text and 19 illustra- 
tions are devoted to The Americas. This last chapter, like all the others, is based on 
the results of modern and sound research. “I can add nothing to the knowledge of 
the scholars in these various fields,’”’ modestly writes Mr. Clawson. Nevertheless, he 
gives much valuable information which he has assembled from the voluminous spe- 
cialized literature and incorporated into well-knit chapters. 

Somewhat misleading is the statement that “the decorated pottery of the Old 
Southwest was probably the finest ceramic production of this continent” (p. 134). 
Even if we make the divisions, North, Central, and South America, the Mexican 
and some of the Maya area, which produced ceramics superior to those of the Old 
Southwest, still belong geographically to North America. 

One paragraph speaks of the precise time-count of the Maya calendar (p. 144). 
The next informs us that “there was no leap year,” without the additional explana- 
tion that by clever calculation the calendar was periodically adjusted. 

The author gives full praise to the textile arts of pre-Columbian Peru, but among 
the illustrations we find none to support his statement. This is a lack which could 
easily have been remedied with so many fine fabrics available. In the discussion of 
the metal arts of America and, later, the Benin bronzes, no mention is made of the 
cire perdue (lost wax) process, which, in a technologically awakened country like 
ours, would have been of interest to the layman. 

But these are minor deficiencies, mentioned for consideration in the event of cor- 
rection in a second edition. The handbook has predominantly pleasing points and its 
whole tone is dictated by the sincere intention to disseminate knowledge in an in- 
viting way. It should be mentioned that dates are given frequently to enable the 
reader to correlate his impressions with events more familiar to him. 

Among -the chapters given to the primitive arts, such as those on Indonesia, 
Australia, Oceania, and Africa, the emphasis is on the quality of the human pro- 
duction as an ever-present spiritual and emotional outlet. Short historical sketches 
are blended into the descriptive text, providing additional interest and color. The 
considerable space and numerous illustrations given to these cultures show the 
praiseworthy intention to open the eyes of the average person to a clearer grasp 
and higher evaluation of arts which were not produced on the principles of the 
Greek-Roman-Christian beauty ideal and therefore do not pursue realistic or 
naturalistic representation. This is the reason why it is regrettable that the frontis- 
piece, and at the same time the only color plate in the book, is given to a cold, im- 
personal Greek vase. 

Otherwise, the advanced approach of the book to the most recent archaeological 
problems is proven by the adequate treatment of the Caucasian, Luristan, and Ordos 
bronzes. This is especially gratifying to this reviewer, whose earliest study years 
were spent in his native country investigating the graves of the Scythians, Sar- 
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matians, Huns, and Magyars, and who felt a quarter century ago, with a very small 
group of archaeologists, the coming importance of the animal style of the Migration 
Period. Due credit is seldom given these waves of Asiatic horsemen who brought to 
western Europe not only a new method of warfare, but numerous inventions and 
innovations which were incorporated into our civilization. 

The illustrations provided by Mr. Charles E. Simmons are well above the aver- 
age and special credit is due the photographer, usually the stepchild of such publica- 
tions. The reproductions are clear and placed with good judgment, an important 
factor in such a book which also speaks much through its pictures. 

This handbook is the first of its kind in the United States to bring erudite infor- 
mation and illustrations from such vast and varied fields. The experiment was inter- 
esting and also timely now when Europe is prostrate and unable to present us her 
treasures. The book should be successful in stimulating connoisseurship in this 
country—an acquirement so necessary for the broadening of the appreciation of any 
of the arts. 


PAt KELEMEN 
NorFOLK, CONNECTICUT 


The Quest for Law. WrtttaM SEAGLE. (xv, 439 pp. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1941.) 


The author of The Quest for Law is a legal practitioner and a critically-minded 
student of the law whose capacity for irreverent treatment of works of antecedent 
authorities is already familiar to readers of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. The 
spirit of challenge and analytical skepticism which so marked William Seagle’s 
Primitive Law and Professor Malinowski (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 39, 
1937, pp. 275-290) again meets the reader of this book. Except for Sir Henry 
Maine, who has won the grudging admiration of Mr. Seagle, there is scarcely a 
notable writer of jurisprudence and law who emerges from Seagle’s caustic bath 
with a whole skin. 

In writing The Quest for Law Mr. Seagle set himself a most difficult task—the 
exposition of the nature of law: its forms and its functions. To this end, he has 
marshalled his impressive knowledge of legal history to whip into form a great 
array of fact and data on a framework of an “historical typology on an ideological 
base.” The ideological base is this: upon similar levels of social and economic de- 
velopment legal systems (regardless of time and place) have similar fundamental 
characteristics. The author is committed to a broad sort of lineal legal evolutionism 
which might be called neo-Morganism, or more exactly, neo-Engelism. It is the 
thesis of this book that law has gone through three stages of development (“there 
are only really three types of law that reveal clearly distinguishable aspects”). These 
are identified as primitive, archaic, and mature law. Each of these stages, or types, 
it is maintained, represents the hegemony of a particular economic system. ‘Primi- 
tive law is the typical law of hunters and herdsmen who have as yet effected only 
the most rudimentary forms of political organization. Archaic law is the law of 
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feudalism and slavery—of societies that derive their livelihoods from agriculture and 
perhaps handicrafts and commerce. Mature law is the law primarily of modern 
capitalism.” 

This formula is laid down at the outset of the book, and such an ideological 
scheme, the author didactically asserts, provides the only satisfactory formula for 
writing a general legal history. But Seagle, critical as he is of others’ schemes and 
also conversant with a fairly wide anthropological literature, does not put his for- 
mula to the test of the anthropological data, nor does he intend to use his ideological 
formula as it is stated. The Ifugao are agricultural and practice debt slavery. By 
Seagle’s rule of economic hegemony ought they not be possessors of an archaic 
system? And what, it may be asked, is so similar in the law of these Ifugaos and the 
equally agricultural Pueblos? 

It also develops that the first of Seagle’s three evolutionary categories for the 
growth of law represents not the first phase of law but a condition of pre-law. By 
primitive law he does not mean law at all—but merely custom. Custom is King 
(title to Chapter II). Though primitive man is not the automatic slave of custom (so 
much will Seagle concede to Professor Malinowski) he is, we are assured, subject to 
an automatic sway (!) of custom. Primitive law is not law because it “sways” 
without benefit of courts; its only sanction lies in habit, according to the author. And 
if a primitive people possesses courts with judges so well certified that any member of 
the American Bar Association might recognize them as courts with judges, then that 
people’s law is not Primitive, but Archaic. The Ashanti are cited as a specific ex- 
ample. Thus there are really only two stages to Seagle’s evolutionary scheme— 
archaic law and mature law. Social control among what the author quaintly calls 
“culture people” is a legal void. It is not surprising, in view of these facts, that the 
four chapters which make up the section on primitive law in this book turn out to be 
a disappointment to the expectant anthropologist. 

Even so, these anthropological chapters will not be read without interest by the 
anthropological public. The reigning anthropological school today, writes Mr. 
Seagle, “is that of the ‘critical’ anthropologists who believe hardly any generaliza- 
tions at all, and practically tabu all speculations as to origins.” This is, of course, 
contra neo-Morganism, wherefore the uninitiated reader is warned in the bibliogra- 
phy on primitive law that the monographs in this field, “‘are based as a rule on the 
tenets of the critical school of anthropology, or anthropology for anthropology’s 
sake: they are thus often meaningless conglomerations of data.” But what really 
stimulates Seagle to polemic explosion are the treatments of primitive communism in 
Professor Lowie’s Primitive Society and Professor Malinowski’s Crime and Custom 
in Savage Society. 

Anthropologists, Seagle warns, consider it a matter of the utmost urgency to 
repel the insinuation that humanity was originally sunk so low as to practice com- 
munism. The conception of communism frequently entertained by anthropologists 
is absurd, he scolds, and is, “obviously derived from the anti-radical dreadfuls, 
which see in communism the complete absence of all individual effort and reward 
and the prevalence of bad manners.” 
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The reader will recognize that though Professor Lowie is not mentioned in the 
text, practically all of Chapter V (The Origins of Property) is directed toward a 
refutation of Lowie’s discussions of primitive communism and incorporeal property 
among primitives. To this reviewer the author’s arguments thereon seem clouded 
and unconvincing, his invective distasteful. 

However, it is not upon anthropologists alone that Mr. Seagle heaps his coals of 
scorn. Few writers of law have recognized the force of economic determinism and the 
role of class self-interest in the struggle for law. These two factors are Seagle’s 
touchstone, wherefore he can see this lack in other writers only as stupidity on their 
part (“the cultivation of methodological ignorance”), or duplicity, i.e., wilful par- 
ticipation in the great fraud which is imposed on hapless society by the ruling- 
class law-makers. 

There is a tremendous amount of critical scholarship in Seagle’s unceasing at- 
tacks on past and prevailing judicial forms and jurisprudential thought. His range 
of knowledge in legal history is great and his discussions of the emergence of archaic 
law and the flowering of mature law are fully detailed; they will be enlightening to 
any reader. It is a pity only that the constructive scholarship of Seagle’s work 
suffers the severe detraction of a style that is prolix and colored by an oblique sar- 
casm which runs unpleasantly close to a chronic sneer. 


E. ApaMsSON HOEBEL 
New York UNIVERSITY 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


FACT AND FANCY IN UTE PEYOTISM 


In his note on peyote usage at Towaoc,' Dr. Omer C. Stewart comments sharply 
on interpretations of the cult presented in my recent article, The Character and His- 
tory of the Southern Ute Peyote Rite.” Since extended field-trips to the Southern Ute, in 
1936 and 1937, form the basis of my previous conclusions,* I am surprised to find 
them challenged with such vehemence and certitude in Dr. Stewart’s remarks. 

To begin with, Dr. Stewart tells, with what I suspect is almost gay abandon, how 
he spent only one week in the study of the cult at the Towaoc sub-agency of the 
Southern Ute “incidental to a Culture Element Distribution Survey.” Nevertheless, 
this was enough to prove the religion, contrary to my observations, an unblemished 
brand of “Indian Christianity,” and the cult “a typical example of the Native 
American Church with its share of Christian ideology.’’ This week, we learn, was 
spent jn circumstances “ideal for learning about peyotism.”’ In the event the reader 
cannot recall these circumstances, they consisted, according to Stewart, in having 
two Towaoc peyotists released from jail, in having as interpreter a man who at- 
tended a Randlette, Utah, meeting with Stewart, in conversations each day during 
a drive from agency to informant’s quarters, and in lunching each noon with the 
informant’s family “where a Christian-peyote blessing was said over the food.” 
Dr. Stewart kindly informs us that he pronounced two such blessings. 

To one like myself, hopelessly inured to the old-fashioned belief that the psycho- 
logical bent of a culture, or even of a religion, is not easily discovered in a week of 
incidental study, Stewart’s conclusions are open to searching analysis. He sums up: 

In spite of the importance of the general cultural history of the Southern Ute which Opler 
has presented, there are other factors which have been overlooked . . . I can think of a few things 
which could have directed the réle of peyotism at Towaoc and Ignacio. (There is no evidence 
of field-work on this subject at Ignacio: M.K.O.) Opler suggests one in his study of Southern 
Ute acculturation, namely, the power of the chief. In spite of intolerable conditions and the 
desire to escape into the past, a strong chief opposed to the cult might have kept it from the reserva 
tion in 1916 and for a number of years thereafter. The present chief of Towaoc is a peyotist, and 
it is conceivable (sic!) that the rise of the cult began when he, or another friendly leader, replaced the 
one who had opposed peyote. . . . Or perhaps (sic!) it was the personality of the peyote proselytor 
who brought the cult. . . . It is easier to believe that the cultural situation was favorable for 
the introduction of the cult and that some minor variable blocked it than to believe that the 


whole culture suddenly became attuned in 1931 after being out of tune for fifteen years. 
(Italics mine.) 


Far from overlooking the “few things which could have directed the réle of 
peyote,” the facts about them run counter to Stewart’s presumptions. Concerning 

' American Anthropologist, 43, 1941, pp. 303-308. 

2 American Anthropologist, 42, 1940, pp. 463-478. 

’ The field-work comprised eight months in 1936, together with many months in 1937, 
under the auspices of Columbia University and the Social Science Research Council. 
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the first conceivable notion, the fact is that the former Towaoc chief, to whom he 
alludes, was John Miller, shaman and ardent peyotist. This man not only did wel- 
come peyotism, but along with the older leaders, Chief Mariano included, was one 
of the originators of the cult when it was first brought to Towaoc in 1916 and half- 
heartedly adopted. At that time, as we have shown, little general interest was 
evinced in peyote. Miller himself was never unfriendly to peyotism, as such, though 
he told me that he objected, along with the other Weminutc band members, to the 
emphasis on Christian-white elements in the 1916 Sioux version of Cactus Pete 
(otherwise known as Sam Loganberry among the Southern Ute). Miller and other 
leading shamans averred that they tried to restore the 1916 rite to the Indian way, or 
Ute conception of ceremonialism. This is the same Miller who later was a leader in 
the more orthodox popular ceremony of 1931. He is, in other words, the former chief 
to whom Stewart refers as most likely opposing peyotism, and was a dominant 
figure at Towaoc from 1895 to 1936 in which year he died. Stewart arrived at Ute 
Mountain for a week in the winter of 1938, after Miller and one peyotist under- 
study named Coyote had passed away. In the search for “minor variables,” it was 
entirely possible to learn of the role of this former chief in Towaoc peyotism. My 
guess is that a week was too short a time. 

It was then precisely because of the Christian-white elements in the Sioux ver- 
sion, to which La Barre generously refers, that Miller and his popular following never 
pressed support of peyotism from 1916 to 1931. Stewart forgets my Towaoc in- 
formant whom I quote on page 464 of my article as saying: 


Sam Loganberry, a Sioux, also brought in peyote. His other name was Cactus Pete. That 
was earlier, around 1916, but Cactus Pete never got peyote started here. His way was crooked 
and he did tricks with peyote not in the straight Indian way... 


It was not therefore that peyotism was non-existent in the Towaoc of 1916, but 
rather that it was a straggling movement which never really took firm root until 
1931 when John Peehart reintroduced the rite in accordance with a stricter reading 
of native ceremonialism. So also it is apparent that the difficulty with the older rite 
was not simply the reactions of John Miller, nor the personality of the Sioux Indian 
proselytor. The former joined the rite hopefully, but soon responded to Christian- 
white elements in the same half-hearted way that a portion of his followers did and 
with the same intentions of cancelling them out. Nor was the personality of the 
proselytor abhorrent, since he encountered no opposition at Ignacio among neigh- 
boring Southern Utes who were more amenable to the moderate church-like aspect 
of his wares. The difficulty with the older rite of 1916 was stated rather in the fact 
noted on page 477 of my paper: “. . . the aboriginal pattern was more in evidence 
in the Towaoc of 1930, when peyote first took root there, than it was even in the 
Ignacio of 1917.” 

Since Dr. Stewart’s ingenious use of my writings does not succeed in answering 
the questions which he raises, we must proceed by examining his evidence, and if 
possible, attempt to interpret his one-week’s observations among Ute peyotists. I 
confess to some discomfort at having this ideal week compared with eight months I 
spent among the Southern Ute in 1936, together with many months in 1937. How- 
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ever, the comparison is made when Stewart relates that he attended one Towaoc 
peyote meeting. He states that information which he acquired on peyotism at 
Towaoc “differs somewhat from Opler’s account probably because Opler did not 
attend a peyote meeting.” In a footnote we are further enlightened: “In conversation 
Opler told me he thought it unwise to attend a meeting.’ Since his purpose in 
writing the communication is “to have the record straight for anyone who wishes to 
use this material for comparative purposes,” I should add that I observed three 
peyote meetings in 1936 and 1937 at Towaoc, to say nothing of Ignacio. As a matter 
of fact, I wrote on page 465 of my article: “Perhaps the most striking fact for the 
fieldworker was the ease with which one could obtain data on peyote and actually 
observe cult activities at Towaoc.’’ It could be added that I am not given to bluffing 
the public. 

Stewart proceeds to typify the ideology of the Towaoc rite: ““Not only was the 
ritual carefully directed to correspond to the Plains prototype, but the ideology fits 
the Christian-like pattern observed by Kroeber among the Arapaho and recognized 
by me among the Northern Ute.” In view of the contentions about “Indian Chris- 
tianity,” noted above, it is curious to read that the Arapaho ceremony of 1899 had 
no clearly delineated Christian elements, according to Shonle.’ A single quotation 
from Kroeber’s Arapaho monograph is apposite. Kroeber says of the cult that it 
contains “many Christian ideas, but they are so incorporated that fundamentally 
the worship is not dependent on Christianity.”* Concerning the necessity for Chris- 
tian symbolism in the Plains prototype and elsewhere, La Barre has written most 
voluminously. The following are random quotations from his full-length work: 


... Almost free of Christian elements . . . were the early Plains rites diffusing from the 
Kiowa-Comanche . . 

“Thus, ironically, the intended modes of deculturalizing the Indian have contributed 
pre-eminently fo the reinvigoration of a basically aboriginal religion. .. .” (Italics mine.)*® 

“The rite as it came to the United States, then, was aboriginal in character, as far as we 
can ascertain . .. This characterization (‘far from becoming a weakened and Christianized 
version of native beliefs . . . peyote resulted instead in an intensification of the aboriginal 
values and concepts at many points’) would equally fit the basic Kiowa~-Comanche rite of the 
Plains, in which Christian elements are quite absent. These elements in the Plains are distinctly 
a secondary development, stemming from the Oto-Koshiway and the groups taught by John 
Wilson . . .””* 


‘ This footnote deserves another. In discussions with Stewart at the University of Cali- 
fornia in the summer of 1939, I did not state that I thought it unwise to attend any meetings. 
I did say that I thought it unwise to be seen at too many Towaoc meetings, or to become 
identified with peyotists, if one wished later to do any work with the leading shamans at 
Ignacio. If the reader will refer to my article, pp. 466-468, 470, 477, he will find an extended 
account of why peyotism and shamans do not mix quite so well at Ignacio, and why, in the 
words of my informant, they “form factions against each other.” 

5 Shonle, American Anthropologist, vol. 27, 1925, p. 66. 

® Kroeber, The Arapaho, p. 398. 

7 W. La Barre, The Peyote Cult (Yale, 1938), pp. 55-56. 

8 Ibid., p. 113. * Ibid., pp. 162-163. 
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“Yet when all these features have been summed up, it is still clear that the layer of 
Christianity on peyotism is very thin and superficial indeed. Furthermore, the Christianized 
Wilson and Rave rites among the Caddo and Winnebago are currently losing followers to the 
more conservative Hoag and Jesse Clay moons—and there are frequent expostulations against 
the mixing of native religion with the white. ... The Indians feel, perhaps rightly, that 
peyotism is their last strong link with the aboriginal past, which others are trying to destroy. 
Hence it has contributed greatly to the sense of community and morale of the Indian groups 
in Oklahoma.’’!? 


In the light of these comments on the Native American Church of Oklahoma and the 
role of peyotism in restoring a sense of community and morale, I can find no sub- 
stance in Stewart’s objections to my phrases, describing Towaoc peyotism as “‘a 
bulwark of faith in things Indian,” “infusing new life into the old culture,” and 
“strengthening social solidarity.’”” Even Stewart’s concluding reference to Quanah 
Parker seems pointless when compared with La Barre’s concluding reference on 
“Christian Elements in the Peyote Cult’’: 


... Despite the apparent and superficial syncretism with Christianity, peyotism is essen- 
tially aboriginal American religion operating in terms of fundamental Indian concepts about 
powers, visions and native modes of doctrine. The Christianity of many native Christians is pre- 
carious at best . . . when it comes into any very serious conflict with native culture. Perhaps 
most peyote-users would echo the words of Quanah Parker . . . with reference to the supe- 
riority of peyotism over Christianity: “The white man goes into his church and talks about 
Jesus, but the Indian goes into his tipi and talks ¢o Jesus.” 


To prove that peyotism and shamanism are poles apart at Towaoc, Stewart re- 
iterates a point I made earlier, namely that shamanism persists outside the cult. 
Nowhere does he admit that shamanism persists inside the cult as well. This is really 
the question. Elsewhere Stewart remarks, “Everyone prayed for the sick, especially 
the leader who achieved that distinction by learning the ritual.” The fact is that 
there are a number of such cult leaders with peyote curative powers. Moreover, my 
Towaoc informants referred to pé’rat (Indian doctor and shaman) and peyote doctor 
interchangeably and saw no real distinction between the two. Doctoring within the 
cult and without it were not considered basically different at Towaoc, though they 
were at Ignacio. Nor did Towaoc natives see any reason why curing should not con- 
tinue outside the cult as well as in it. Indeed, their common practice was to bring the 
difficult case, where the shaman felt himself losing ground, before the whole cult 
for curing. Thus, a very ill person often received the benefits both of individual 
shamanism and of cult doctoring, not infrequently at the hands of the same persons. 

Proceeding further, I find amusing Stewart’s belief that Towaoc peyotists com- 
monly invoke blessings for Commissioner Collier, Senator Thomas, the agent, etc., 
etc. We shall discuss later the probability of who these particular peyotists really 
were, but at this point it should be noted that in 1936-37 attempts were made on the 


Tbid., pp. 165-166. 
4 Tbid., p. 166. 
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lives of at least two agency officials at Towaoc.” A survey of public opinion on each 
occasion showed that the vast majority of the Weminutc secretly sympathized with 
the assailants, although they considered it reprehensible that one of these attempts 
was made by a slightly intoxicated man. The Consolidated Ute News,” printed at 
Ignacio, summed up the tempestuous regime of John Miller in his death notice: 
“He was an old time Indian, had little use for the white man’s ways and did not care 
for progress . . . He desired his people to remain the old aboriginal Utes . . . He will 
find a corner in the happy hunting ground to fit his needs where he will not be 
grieved by the changes that civilization must make in the Ute... and that his 
influence passes with him.” Thus went relations between the agency and the Utes 
whom Stewart found furiously blessing governmental representatives. When I first 
arrived on this same reservation in 1936, Dr. Julian Steward warned me by letter 
against any connections with agency officials, if I wished to do any revealing field- 
work at Ute Mountain (dated March, 1936). Nor were these isolated incidents. 
Dozens of Towaoc informants interrupted field discussions to inveigh against the 
“government.” In the course of two extended trips among the Southern Ute of 
Towaoc, not a single member of the band indulged in blessings. I have dealt with 
these matters at length in reports to the Bureau of Indian Affairs and in publica- 
tions. There is no need to pile on evidence at this point. 

How is it, then, that Stewart, in the course of a week of fieldwork in 1938, be- 
came so impressed by such blessings and by the alleged emphasis in Towaoc peyot- 
ism on “brotherly love, chastity, charity, love and faith?” While I do not lay claim 
to adeptness in interpreting other people’s field-work, I think there is a clue in my 
own field notebooks. In 1936 and 1937, I noted two aberrant minority groups at Ute 
Mountain,—Ignacio Utes (Mowatsi and Kapota bands) who had intermarried with 
members of the Towaoc band (the Weminutc); also some Paiutes and Navajos who 
had done likewise. It is usual in such intermarriages with members of the Weminutc, 
for the outsider to move over to Towaoc, the reason being that the older generation 
of the Towaoc family still determines residence following marriage, and regards 
Ignacio and the outside world in general as an environment too clearly tainted by 
white influence." Perhaps it is this group which comprises the atypical 10% to which 
Stewart refers. At any rate, field-work done with atypical families of this sort showed 
them definitely more removed from aboriginal pattern than the average Weminutc 
family. (Since these groups were atypical, they were not included in my earlier 
account of Towaoc and Ignacio variants to avoid confusion.) However, I learned 
that they practiced their separate brand of peyotism, and the accounts of it cor- 
respond with Stewart’s random notes. Stewart’s statement, that there were “‘two 
(peyote) meetings that Saturday night, . . . one held in a house and the other in a 
hogan”’ is interesting in this regard. The meeting he attended was in a hogan, which 
is not typical for the Weminutc. His statement that a large tipi was used in the 


12 Noted also in my study of Ute acculturation, in Acculturation in Seven American Indian 
Tribes, edited by Ralph Linton, New York, 1940, p. 186. 8 Vol. II, no. 5, June, 1936. 
4 Some exceptions to this rule, e.g., Bird family. 
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summer is likewise arresting, since a typical Weminutc ceremony along band lines 
could be held in an open corral (cf., Bear and Sun dance housing) in fair summer 
weather. 

Such sleuthing as this would be aided inestimably if Stewart would favor us 
with the names or genealogies of his principal informants. (I am thinking now of the 
efficiency of the U. S. mails, and the desirability of sometimes postponing a glorious 
burst into print). The probability that he saw the Ignacio-influenced variant of the 
Towaoc rite is clearer in view of the following twelve points jotted down while 
reading his communication. These points include reference to many Ignacio traits 
which he mentions: 


1) The twelve-feathered fan was held with the cane at Ignacio, and in the Ignacio variant 
at Towaoc. A plain stick or a collapsible cane beaded at the joints was noted at Ignacio or at 
Towaoc, sometimes used in place of a painted stick, the choice depending solely on the in- 
junctions of individualistic shamanistic power. My reason for mentioning a painted stick only 
in the composite account was because this was the most common type of shamanistic or peyote 
staff. 

2) Brushing against left side of the door when entering is a trait I observed in the typical 
Towaoc rite, but it is absent at Ignacio. Again the absence of this trait in Stewart’s account 
suggests that he saw an atypical Ignacio-influenced variant as practiced by Ignacio Utes inter- 
married and residing at Towaoc. 

3) At Ignacio, the peyote buttons are passed one at a time. However, at Towaoc in the 
Ignacio variant form I was told that they were taken from the sack “as needed.” 

4) I have no explanation of Stewart’s version of the Opening Song’s repetition. Concern- 
ing the feeding of the sick person, and the restriction against handing him the cane and rattle, 
I was told that the rule for Ute peyotists was as follows: 

If the patient were very ill, he was fed the peyote. If too sick to chew, the peyote was ground 
up for him or boiled up into a gravy. The leader could feed the patient, in such a case, or he 
could appoint someone else to do this for him. However, if the patient had no incapacitating 
ailment, but nevertheless wished to be rid of a minor disability, he could ask that songs be 
sung and prayers uttered for his benefit. Often peyote participants remembered minor ail- 
ments during the ceremony, and in such cases of course they did not have to be specially 
fed. Nor would a patient be fed who could fend for himself with ease. Thus, as Stewart says, 
a sick person who could sit up could participate. However, ability to sit up (as he says), is not 
the sole criterion. In contradiction to his statement, I have seen feverish patients fully able 
to sit up, but hardly in a condition for full participation. As a matter of fact, some patients 
sit up at first, but later, apparently worn out, lie down. Patients are even allowed to drop 
off into slumber, and as one shaman-peyotist told me, “if the patient is very sick, nothing 
can keep him awake. While he sleeps, dreams come with the peyote to fight off bad dreams 
sent by ini’putc (ghost power)”. No other participants may sleep during the rite, though 
dreams of power often come afterwards. In the case of the Navajo cured of paralysis in both 
legs (quoted p. 464 of my article), the Navajo had fallen asleep. At midnight, he woke 
stretched his legs and mumbled, “Fifty dollars on my black horse,” in a sleepy manner. 
Fuller versions of this cure were given by informants other than Kamora B 

5) In the Ignacio version, the young girl sent for the water is not always a virgin, though 
I was told that this was the preferred mode. 

6) At Towaoc, special guards are not sent out to protect the women when they relieve 
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themselves at midnight. This is an Ignacio trait, where it is alleged the custom has some 
function. At Ignacio, it will be remembered, peyotism is not in high repute and stories are 
circulated, as I stated previously, of its orgiastic character. At Towaoc, on the other hand, 
support of peyotism runs high; there is no feeling that women must be protected at midnight 
from outside molesters and therefore, as Stewart noted, families may go out together without 
special guards. 
7) Calling upon persons with curing power to pray over the sick is, I maintain, a universal 
trait in Southern Ute peyotism, where the illness is of serious character. It is true, also, as 
Stewart remarks, that anyone may pray for the sick in generalized fashion, especially the 
leader. This I have stated previously. 
8) It is quite possible that Stewart did not observe, in one ceremony or in a week of field- 
work, prayers for seeing into the future or finding lost objects. In contradistinction to this, he 
flatly asserts that prayers were “as generalized and as specific as in any Protestant Church.” 
My own statement, quoted from informants’ accounts, did not limit prayers to the two aspects 
he enumerates. Among other functions of prayers, I listed on page 474, the following: “The 
leader . . . stands up and says a prayer in a low voice, while the man on his left goes ahead and 
sings four curing songs. This prayer may be for curing, for seeing into the future, for finding 
something which has been lost, or for good luck and good living.” Either Stewart assumes that 
the prayers of the peyote leader must be stereotyped to cover all these aspects in rote-like 
fashion, or he is misquoting me in a torturing use of the English language. 
9) Tracing the moon on a white cloth and throwing out the clay moon is an Ignacio 
characteristic, always present, which I heard of only once for the Towaoc and never observed 
among the Weminutc. 
10) Stewart says I mentioned a “special ritual meal only for the sick person.” My state- 
ment, pp. 474-475, reads as follows: 
“When the food is made, they bring some to the sick person first. Usually it is corn, fruit 
and beef,—to give strength. Before the sick person eats, the peyote leader prays that the 
food may give strength. Then the others go out to the table. Before the rest eat, the leader 
again prays for the food and prays that they shall always have enough. (At Ignacio, cult 
members pray before all meals in the Christian manner.) Before anyone eats, the peyote- 
leader must pray for the health and well-being of all those present.” 

Theologically speaking, I can see no differerice between these two ritual meals and both are 

certainly mentioned. 

11) Stewart avers I insisted, via my informants, that praying must precede smoking. 
Then: “Everyone smoked at the start of the meeting and during the meeting a person prayed 
through the smoke of his cigarette.” Touché. My informant, as quoted, said: “They may smoke, 
but if they smoke at a peyote meeting they must pray before doing it.” This includes the 
smoking at the start of the meeting. One may pray before smoking and this may be inaudible, 
or continue to pray ‘through the smoke.’ Since many of the prayers are inaudible, in either 
mode, it is obvious that not even Stewart could observe them. 

12) Stewart’s final difference in observation is that “donations were received to defray 
the expense of getting peyote.” This he says is quite different from what I allegedly call 
“designating payments for cures.” At the risk of being pleonastic, I quote my earlier statement, 
page 475: 

“Perhaps someone has put up the money for this meeting . . . Usually all the peyote mem- 
bers help by donating whatever they can spare. A rich man might donate $5.00 for peyote; 
a poor man would give about 50¢. They give whatever they can, using peyote in a polite 
way, not as a drug.” 
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Now are these donations to defray the cost of getting peyote, or aren’t they? Frankly, Stewart 
has me puzzled no end. Let’s all consult Webster. 


Stewart believes that the “force preserving (curing ceremonies) among one group 
of Southern Ute should do so among the other.”’ Despite the fact that he does not 
mention any Ignacio fieldwork in his week, he cannot see why I treat of the two 
situations differently. I confess ignorance as to what he means by “force” and find in 
fieldwork the best antidote to such aimless theorizing. Even Herbert Spencer in his 
most rhapsodical moments was never so indefinite. However, I did explain through- 
out my article and elsewhere, the differing factors influencing shamanism at both 
Towaoc and Ignacio. 

I therefore find most humorous Stewart’s complaint that his informants never 
“talked of peyotism as a rebirth.”’ I daresay they never used terms like “cultural 
renaissance” or “revivalistic societies” either. But when a Weminutc Ute informant 
says of a conversation with a missionary: 

... 1 told him it was the Indian way. I said, “You hold your Book. We hold the cane and 
rattle. You sing a hymn. We sing our Indian songs. For us it is a good way—the straight peyote 
way. It is an Indian road and we are Indian. We wear braids like the horns of a bull. We 


sing! We eat peyote!” He could not answer when I said this was our own religious way. No 
answer. . 


when he says this, why then I take it he is thinking of deeply rooted cultural tradi- 
tions. In much the same sense, La Barre says:'® 


A Shawnee comment is most typical: “Christ was born only several hundred years ago, 
not when the world was created, like peyote.” 


Stewart apparently cannot understand why the Towaoc Ute, as a band, did not 
accept peyotism in 1916 when first offered. As he says, if the key to the situation 
lies in economic impoverishment and in the desire of the Towaoc Utes to escape from 
an intolerable social environment, why did they not grasp the opportunity when it 
first presented itself? The explanation for him lies in the fact that the Ignacio Ute 
belong to the “Old Sioux Way” for which as he says, “‘the full extent of its aber- 
rance is not known” since “there is no description of the Old Sioux Way.” The 
Towaoc form, in all its Christian glory, is the good old “Tipi Way.” What I, in my 
ignorance, have been doing is to describe this unknown form, the “Old Sioux Way” 
and to attribute it, out of sheer perverseness, to the Christians of Towaoc. To fill 
out the puzzle, he concludes that some “minor variable” (a force, I presume) 
blocked the earlier acceptance of the “Tipi Way” at Towaoc. Q.E.D. 

Since the waters are now muddied not only by the misquotations and misreadings 
analyzed above, but also by this ardent search for “‘minor variables” and “forces,” 
I shall end by stating that the Sioux version of the cult was introduced at Towaoc in 
1916 according to dozens of informants both there and at Ignacio. The original rite 


% Acculturation study, ibid., p. 191. 
6 La Barre, ibid., p. 166. 
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was modified initially because of the amount of Christian symbology involved. 
Moreover, it never took root there in the Sam Loganberry form, despite the small 
interest shown in it by some leading shamans and the Towaoc chief, precisely be- 
cause it was a more Christianized version. Stewart would have us believe, apparently, 
that the Weminutc moved over to Towaoc to evade white influence, refused for 
many years to trifle with a tribal constitution, remained bitter against the whites to 
all who visited them, and—then became good Christians highly solicitous for Senator 
Thomas. What did happen to the older peyote ceremonial, introduced in 1916, was 
that it attracted interest for its ability to weld some of the aboriginal Ute conceptions 
into societal organization, but was also, at the same time, repellent because the 
Christianized version did not fit the total Towaoc situation. So it appeared to John 
Miller, the leading shamans of Towaoc to whom I spoke, and to the vast majority of 
the people. It was not until 1931, then, that a more acceptable version was presented 
which could be taken over without the necessity of vast re-interpretation and prun- 
ing in the light of aboriginal ceremonial which still persists. 

Moreover, Stewart assumes that between 1916 and 1931, the Towaoc Utes were 
without instrumentalities of cultural rebirth. “During the years between 1916 and 
1931, the Towaoc Utes visited their friends and relatives at Ignacio and on the 
Uinta-Ouray reservation,” he remarks. “Why did they not adopt this marvelous 
institution in 1930, or 1929, or 1925... There should at least be an explanation 
why they did not.” Now, if Stewart had read carefully my acculturation study from 
which he culled suggestions when convenient, he would have noted that the Towaoc 
Ute took over the Ghost Dance from a Weminutc who traveled among the Paiute.” 
Besides, this cult had an unfortunate history, one unhappy enough to provide a 
barrier against too ready acceptance of revivalism, particularly where it did not fit 
well into aboriginal pattern. The Weminutc, some of them for a time, did of course 
have access to the straggling, truncated peyotism of 1916."* In short, the refusal to 
adopt the Sioux version wholeheartedly in 1916 or to take it over after 1917 from 
Ignacio merely strengthens my thesis that peyotism at Towaoc was first and fore- 
most “a type of revivalistic movement” which finally brought faith in things Indian. 
Elsewhere I have dwelled on the sharp lines drawn between Towaoc and Ignacio 
which make cross-borrowing difficult. I suppose I should thank Stewart for allowing 
me to add these points to a former paper where limitations of space and time pre- 
vented a completer presentation. 


Marvin K. OPLER 
REED COLLEGE 


ABALONE SHELLS FROM MONTEREY 


A recent article on The Introduction of Monterey Shells to the Indians of the 
Northwest Coast by Mr. Robert Heizer in the October, 1940, issue of The Pacific 
Northwest Quarterly is of exceptional interest, not only because it establishes the 
fact that Abalone shells were exported by the Spaniards from Monterey to the 


1” Acculturation study, ibid., p. 189. 18 Acculturation study, ibid., p. 192. 
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Northwest Coast as early as 1774, but also because it seems to be the first attempt, 
which has appeared in print, to determine exactly the species of Abalone involved. 
Unfortunately, his conclusion that it was Haliotis cracherodii (the Black Abalone) 
does not appear to be supported by the facts. 

There are three species of Abalone which suggest themselves for detailed exam- 
ination in this connection: Haliotis cracherodii, H. fulgens, and H. rufescens. Study 
of the pertinent literature, together with specimens of the shells themselves, reveals 
these facts: 

Haliotis cracherodii (the Black Abalone) is a comparatively small shell, the aver- 
age being some four inches long, though some are known to reach a length of six 
inches. The color of the back of the shell is a greenish or purplish black. The inside 
is highly iridescent, but pale, without tending to any definite color, much like the 
ordinary mother-of-pearl of commerce. There are eight or nine open perforations 
along one edge of the shell. The range of this species is from Oregon to Santa 
Rosalia in Lower California. It is common at Monterey, and is esteemed by the 
Mexicans as a food (Keep, p. 143). 

Haliotis fulgens (the Blue Abalone) is larger than the preceding species, the aver- 
age being nearly seven inches in length. The outside of the shell is a dull brown, while 
the inside is “dark, mostly blue and green with dark coppery stains, pinkish within 
the spire; the muscle impression painted in a peculiar and brilliant pattern, like a 
peacock’s tail’ (Tyron, 12: 81). There are about five open perforations, which are 
rather small. Its range is from Lower California to Monterey Bay, but it is very 
scarce there, and apparently quite absent farther north. 

Haliotis rufescens (the Red Abalone) is still larger, specimens of nine inches 
being known; the minimum legal size for commercial fishing is eight inches. The 
back is brick-red, or even darker, and this red color is carried forward over the inner 
edge, forming, in perfect specimens, a coral-colored line, a characteristic sought by 
collectors. Inside, the colors are chiefly “pink and light green, with here and there 
a small area of prussian blue. The muscle scar is large, peculiarly and variously 
striped with olive-brown, green and blue” (Tyron, 12: 83). There are three or four 
open perforations. Its range is from Mendocino County to San Nicholas Island, 
California, and it is very abundant at Monterey, where extensive commercial fish- 
eries have been in operation since about 1864 (Bonnot, p. 15). 

It is apparent that only one of these three species can have been the one exported 
from Monterey to the Northwest Coast, namely, Haliotis rufescens, the Red 
Abalone. It is, as we have seen, abundant at Monterey where it is taken in large 
numbers for canning, and from where the shell used to be exported in great quantities 
for making buttons and for use in inlay work. Recently, however, “the demand for 
abalone shell jewelry has become very small and tons of shell accumulated which 
could not be shipped.” (Bonnot, p. 18.) Moreover, this species possesses the brilliant 
blue and green iridescence seen in the shell inlays and ornaments with which we are 
familiar in West Coast specimens. 

There is one more diagnostic point of such importance that it puts the determina- 
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tion of the species beyond all doubt. In the description of the inside of the shell of 
Haliotis rufescens (the Red Abalone) quoted above, reference is made to the fact 
that the muscle scar is “peculiarly and variously striped with olive-brown, green and 
blue.” These stripes are quite conspicuous and easily recognized; they appear to run 
under the muscle scar itself, and lie about a quarter of an inch apart, sometimes 
more, sometimes less, and are roughly parallel. These lines are not present in either 
of the other species discussed. It is noteworthy that many, perhaps most, of the larger 
pieces of shell seen in specimens of inlay work and in ornaments from the Northwest 
Coast show these brownish lines running across them, thus proving beyond a doubt 
that they are from H. rufescens. The lines are not present on all pieces, however, as 
it is possible to cut sections from parts of the shell which do not show them. 

Haliotis cracherodii cannot be the species in question because the nacre is of the 
wrong color, being a pale mother-of-pearl, rather than a green or bluish-green. Mr. 
Heizer mentions the fact that the outside of this shell is greenish, but this is quite 
beside the point, as it is the inside of the shell that was used and not the back, and, 
in any case, the back is not iridescent. 

Haliotis fulgens cannot have been the species either because it does not occur at 
Monterey in any numbers; in fact it is very rare there. It is not at all impossible that 
occasional specimens, collected further south, may have been included with the 
Red Abalone shells for shipment, for it is even more brilliant in color and would 
probably be highly desirable in the eyes of the Indians. 

There is one other species which must be mentioned and that is Haliotis kam- 
tschatkana, which is the only Abalone known to occur in British Columbian waters, 
its range being from Monterey, California, to Kamtschatka. The inside of this shell 
is silvery white and iridescent (Tyron 12: 85). It was used occasionally by the 
Indians of the British Columbia coast in the making of ornaments, but it quite un- 
suitable for inlay work. 

Another point which Mr. Heizer touches upon, though only incidentally, is the 
use of “operculum shells” or, more correctly, the opercula of shells. There was no 
need to import these as they are available in numbers on the coasts of Vancouver 
Island and British Columbia. The operculum used is that of Asfraea inaequalis, 
(the Red Turbine-shell), which is “abundant in the vicinity of Vancouver Island, 
where the Indians formerly used the white opercula for ornamental purposes” 
(Keep, p. 166). 

Comparison of some opercula which have fallen from inlays on specimens in the 
National Museum of Canada, with opercula from specimens of this shell, shows them 
to be identical. None of the other, closely related, shells have opercula which could 
possibly be mistaken for those of Astraea inaequalis, and the identification may be 
taken as definite. 

In a recent letter Mr. W. A. Newcombe, of Victoria, B. C., points out that the 
Northwest Coast people must have been familiar with Abalone shells and their use 
for inlay work and ornaments before the arrival of the Spaniards in 1774 and, he 
continues, “the Indians’ apparent knowledge of the Abalone shell when they saw it 
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in ‘trade stores’ on vessels convinces me the Indians secured small quantities of these 
shells before the fur trade. We know copper, obsidian, nephrite, dentalia, etc., 
passed through many tribes prehistorically, Why not Abalone?” It does, indeed, 
seem improbable that they would be willing to pay as much as one sea-otter skin 
each for shells unless these shells had already a recognized and established value. 
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Dovuc Las LEECHMAN 
NATIONAL MusEuM OF CANADA 


FOSSIL BONES AS MEDICINE 


In the Museum of Anthropology of the University of Michigan are two speci- 
mens of fossilized bones, with notes concerning their use as medicine. Since the re- 
ceipt of these specimens we have noted several published accounts which indicate 
that fossil bones frequently came to the attention of primitive peoples, who assigned 
to them names and properties, often of a medicinal nature. Such data as have been 
found are summarized here in order to bring this point to the attention of others 
who may have or may be in a position to obtain additional information. 

Gustav G. Carlson in 1933! collected from Comanche Indians near Indiahoma, 
Oklahoma, a white, chalky mineral which seems to be fossil bones. This material, 
which bears the Comanche name /s90Pit’ sitsuni, is obtained from certain deposits 
known to the Indians. It is thought by them to be the bones of Piamupits, a super- 
natural being. It is used in treating sprains and broken bones.? 

The second specimen was collected by Alfred F. Whiting in the same year* from 
Mexicans at Charcas, Sau Luis Potosi, Mexico. This material, which is similar to 
that from the Comanche, is obtained by the Mexicans in the sides of deep barrancas. 
It is considered by them to be ancient human bones. Boiled with a certain plant 
(unidentified) called del gato, it is administered in cases of fright, hence the Mexican 


1 While a member of a Laboratory of Anthropology field party led by Dr. Ralph Linton. 

2 This is the specimen mentioned by Carlson and Jones in a footnote on p. 534 of their 
Some Notes on Uses of Plants by the Comanche Indians (Michigan Academy of Science, Papers, 
25, 1939), pp. 517-542. 

3 While on a University of Michigan, Department of Botany, expedition under the 
leadership of Dr. C. L. Lundell. 
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name hueso de espanto (bones of fright). It may also be powdered and taken in water 
at the time of childbirth or at the menstrual period. 

These two specimens of alleged fossil bones were examined by Dr. E. C. Case, 
Director of the Museum of Paleontology of the University of Michigan. In his 
opinion both have definite evidence of bone structure and doubtless are fossilized 
bones, probably of some large extinct animal such as elephant or mastodon. He dis- 
counts the possibility of the Mexican specimen being human bones, as considered 
by the Mexicans. 

Plains Indians other than the Comanche were aware of fossil bones. Clark‘ in 
speaking of Plains materia medica in general says that fossil bones of certain kinds 
were sought and preserved, but he fails to mention any particular tribes and does 
not give the purpose or manner of their application. According to Grinnell* the 
Cheyenne referred to an under-water monster which lives in springs as Ahke. He 
explains that ahk means “‘of stone” or petrified, and that large fossil bones found 
along streams or on the prairie were considered as belonging to Ahke. He does not 
mention any uses, medicinal or otherwise, of such bones. 

A recent Science Service release’ tells of the finding of mastodon bones in kitchen 
refuse pits of a prehistoric house south of St. Louis, Missouri. Mr. Adams, the exca- 
vator, is represented as uncertain whether contemporaneity of man and mastodon 
is indicated, or whether man later collected the bones as “curios.” If the latter is 
found to be true, these bones are pertinent to this discussion, and may possibly be 
interpreted as medicine. 

Lumholtz’ offers data on Mexican Indian uses of fossil bones, quite similar to 
those given in Whiting’s notes. The bones which are used as a strengthening medi- 
cine are called “giant’s bones.” 

It is highly questionable that fossilized bones have any practical value in medi- 
cine. Their use by Indians and Mexicans is likely predicated on assigned rather 
than inherent properties and the attention to and esteem of fossil bones would ap- 
pear to be behavior comparable to that involved in the placing of various unusual 
and mysterious objects such as crinoids and other fossils, concretions, petrified wood, 
and other such items in medicine bundles. This practice has, of course, been re- 
corded for many tribes, and for some archaeological cultures the placing of such 
objects in burials has been noted. It is interesting to note that the attribution of 
fortifying or strengthening powers to fossil bones seems to underly many of their 
medicinal uses. It may well be that the extension of this idea may account for the 
nature of the aplastic in certain archaeological pottery from near Abilene, Texas. 
Matson*® describes this material as likely bone phosphate from fossil bone deposits. 


*W. P. Clark, Indian Sign Language (Philadelphia, 1885), p. 253. 

5 G. B. Grinnell, The Cheyenne Indians (New Haven, 1923, vol. 2), pp. 98-99. 

® Science, vol. 93, no. 2420, May 16, 1941. See Supplement, p. 14. 

7K. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico (New York, 1902, vol. 1), p. 118. 

* F. R. Matson, Identification of the A plastic Present in Pottery Sherds from Texas (Texas 
Archeology and Paleontology Society, Bulletin, vol. 7, 1935), pp. 68-69. 
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The selection of this rather than more conventional and practical materials may 
have been for magical reasons with the idea of adding strength to the pottery. 

There seems to have been an intensive and widespread use of fossil bones in 
China from ancient times to the present. The bones are sold by druggists under 
the name “dragon bones.” The teeth which are considered more desirable and bring 
a higher price are known as “dragon teeth.”’ Creel® says that such bones are pre- 
scribed by “‘old fashioned” physicians. A bit of the bone is said to be pounded in a 
mortar and fed to the ailing; a dose is thought to be especially good for nervous 
disorders. Andersson" gives a long list of diseases which are treated by the Chinese 
with “dragon bones” and cites a 5th century reference concerning their early use. 
He also (pp. 81-82) gives an idea of the magnitude of the industry of mining these 
bones and of the extent of the commerce built around them. It is beside the point 
but of some interest perhaps to note that the tracing of such bones from apothe- 
caries’ shops to the field led to highly important paleontological and archaeological 
discoveries in China." The finding of the famous Peking man was in the course of 
paleontological work at a site discovered through a tip from a native concerning a 
deposit of “dragon bones.’’” In view of the ancient and extensive use of fossil bones 
as medicine in China, the question naturally arises as to a possible historical connec- 
tion between this trait among the Chinese and the American Indian. It remains for 
future research to throw additional light on the answer to this question. 

H. JONES 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


COMMENTS ON THE NAME “WICHITA” 


In a recent issue of the ANTHROPOLOGIST, Mrs. Zoe A. Tilghman has advanced 
the theory that the name of the Wichita Indians is derived from the Creek or Mus- 
kogee language and that the first appearance of the name occurs in 1835." 

Perhaps the most serious objection to be raised against this supposition is to be 
found in the fact that the name was in use long before 1835, indeed well over a cen- 
tury before that date. In the Handbook of American Indians a list of the various 
names applied to the Wichita is appended to the discussion devoted to this tribe.” 
A study of this list reveals the fact that the earliest use of the name under discussion 
occurs in the writings of La Harpe and is attributed to the year 1719. In one place 
he spells it as Ositas* and in another as Ousita.* In the year 1723 we find a Spanish 


° H. G. Creel, The Birth of China (New York, 1937), p. 22. 

10 J. G. Andersson, Children of the Yellow Earth (New York, 1934), pp. 74-76. 

1 See Creel, op. cit., pp. 21-26 and Andersson, op. cit., pp. 76-93. 

12 Andersson, op. cit., p. 97 and following. 

1 Zoe A. Tilghman, Origin of the Name Wichita (American Anthropologist, vol. 43, 1941), 
pp. 488-489. 

? Frederick W. Hodge, ed., Handbook of American Indians (Bulletin, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 30; Washington, 1910), Part II, pp. 947-950. 

% La Harpe (1719) in French, Historical Collections of Louisiana, III (1851), p. 74. This 
and the following five references are taken from the Handbook of American Indtans, loc. cit. 

‘ La Harpe (1719) (Margry, Déc., VI, 1886), p. 289. 
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spelling Ovagitas® and in 1771-72 another Spanish spelling Ovedsita.’ A third Spanish 
spelling, Guichita,’ occurs in 1785. A third French spelling, Ouitcitas,* occurs in 
1807. It will be noted that all of these occurrences are found before the date 1835 
given by Mrs. Tilghman as the first appearance of the word.® 

At the time of the earliest recorded use of this name (1719) it is extremely doubt- 
ful that the Creeks had any knowledge of the Wichita tribe and this fact alone ren- 
ders it most unlikely that the origin of the name can be traced to them. 

On the linguistic level Mrs. Tilghman wishes to derive the name from the Creek 
word for Red River, which in phonemic orthography is oycd'ti meaning “red 
water.’ However, so far as I have been able to discover, the Creeks have never 
designated the Wichita as the “Red River people.’’ Another objection to the pro- 
posed etymology is found in the fact that at the present time the Creek term for the 
Wichita is wicita. While it is impossible to ascertain definitely at what time this 
word was adopted by the Creeks, it was probably not before they had been removed 
to Indian Territory in 1836-40. Moreover, had they already possessed a name for 
the Wichita, it is extremely unlikely that they would have found it necessary to 
adopt a new name. 

Therefore, in view of the historical and linguistic facts presented here, we are 
forced to the conclusion that any attempts to derive the name Wichita from the 
Creek language are invalid. 

Mary R. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


5 Barcia, Ensayo (1723), p. 288. 

® Document of 1771-72 quoted by Bolton (Texas Historical Association Quarterly, IX, 
1905), p. 91. 7 Texas State Archives, Nov. 15, 1785. 

8 Robin, Voy. a la Louisiane, III (1807), p. 3. 

® Many occurrences subsequent to this date are also listed in the Handbook but these 
need not concern us here. 

1° For an explanation of the phonemic system of orthography employed in writing the 
Creek or Muskogee language, see my article, Ablaut and its Function in Muskogee (Language, 
vol. 16, 1940), pp. 141-150. Note that the consonant c represents a palatal affricative similar 
to English ch. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Meetings of the American Ethnological Society, which were formerly alternated 
with meetings of the Anthropological Section of the New York Academy of Sciences 
and held on the last Monday of every month, have been changed to the second 
Wednesday of every other month. During this academic year the meetings will take 
place at 8 p.m., American Museum of Natural History, New York, on November 
12, 1941, and January 14, March 11, May 13, 1942. Speakers are announced in the 
Bulletin of the New York Academy of Sciences. 


HARVARD THESES 


The following Doctoral theses were accepted by the Department of Anthro- 
pology of Harvard University last spring. The authors received the Ph.D. degree in 
June, 1941 and copies of the theses have been deposited in the Widener Library 
and in the Peabody Museum Library, where they may be consulted with the per- 
mission of the authors or of the Department of Anthropology. 

Kinship in Southeastern Asia. Paul King Benedict. 

The Archaeclogy of Southeastern Utah and its Place in the History of the Southwest. 
John Otis Brew. 

Cultural Patterns in the Archaeology of Northwestern Mexico. Gordon Frederick 
Eckholm. 

A Comparative Racial Study of the Papago. Norman E. Gabel. 

An Analysis of Indian Skeletal Material from Northern Alabama and its Bearing 
upon the Peopling of the Southeastern United States. Marshall Thornton Newman. 

An Anthropological and Geographical Approach to a Re-settlement Problem in the 
Pennsylvania Coal Region. Frederick L. W. Richardson. 

The following two theses have been accepted by the Department and their 
authors will be recommended for the Ph.D. degree in February, 1942: 

The Archaeology of Southwest Campeche and its Position in Maya History. 
F. Willys Andrews. 

Trihybrid Origin of the Australian Aborigine. Joseph Benjamin Birdsell. 


COUNCIL REPRESENTATIVES 


Since the various research councils of America seem destined to play an increas- 
ingly important role in organizing scientific activities for National Defense, the Asso- 
ciation’s representatives to these councils are listed below: 
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Representatives to Social Science Research Council: J. M. Cooper (1942), R. Redfield 
(1943), R. H. Lowie (1944). 

Representatives to National Research Council: J. A. Mason, W. C. Bennett, F-C. Cole 
(1939-42); C. Guthe, R. Olson, F. M. Setzler (1940-42); C. S. Coon, M. W. 
Stirling, D. S. Davidson (1941-44); C. Kluckhohn, F. Eggan, G. P. Murdock 
(1942-45). 

Representatives to Section H, American Association for the Advancement of Science: 
W. W. Howells, H. L. Shapiro (1942). 

Representatives to American Council of Learned Societies: Franz Boas (1939-42), 
R. H. Lowie (1941-44). 
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The American ANTHROPOLOGIST, Old Series, can be obtained from the Anthropologica !So- 
ciety of Washington, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C 
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The American ANTHROPOLOGIST, New Series, Volumes 1 through 37 at $6.00 per volume 
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25 cents. 


Mason: Technic of Aboriginal Basketry (Vol. 3, 1901: 109-28). 25 cents. 

Schapera: Herding Rites of the Bechuanaland Bakxatla (Vol. 36, 1934: 561-84). 35 cents. 

Wissler: The Influence of the Horse in the Development of Plains Culture (Vol. 16, 1914: 1-25). 
30 cents. 
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Orders for these reprints, accompanied by remittance, should be addressed to the Editor, 
«Dr. Ralph Linton: Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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